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NOTE 


8AMBHU. OH. LIBRARY 


On the state of Education in India — 1865-66, 


1. The object of this Note is to collect, in a convenient form, informal 
tion and statistics respecting the educational measures now in operation in: 
India both by the direct instrumentality of Government Officers, and by pri-- 
vate agency. The chief sources of information are the yearly Education 
Keports prepared in the several Presidencies and Provinces. The last Reports 
relate to the year 1865-66, and hence the information and statistics given in 
this Note relate also to that year. The fact that the statistical tables of the 
Bombay Education Report were not received till March 1867, will show how 
difficult it is to prepare a Note of this kind, till, after the lapse of a consi- 
derable time from the date to which the information refers. I have, of course, 
availed myself of more recent information in respect of important points 
where a reference to subsequent proceedings seemed desirable; but, speaking 
generally, the review of educational measures and Institutions relates to the 
year 1805-60. The Table of Contents prefixed to this Note gives a sufficient 
idea of the general scope of the review, and of tho arrangement of subjects. 


SECTION L 

General Resume of Educational Oferations in the several 
Presidencies and Provinces op India. 

2. There were in. 1865-00 altogether eight Presidencies and Provinces, as 

given on the margin, having organized Departments 
Lif'pii- , of Education, each superintended, in the manner 

froTinM*. Contemplated by the Education Despatch of 186<l),. 

Miuiras. by a Director of Public Instruction and staff of 

Inspectors- Steps have since been taken for 
ontrai Provinces. Organizing similui’ Departments of Education in 

tho Ilyderabad Assigned Territories and in 
British Burmah. 

3. Fuller information and statistics in respect' of Universities, CoUeges,. 
and tho several classes of Schools in each Province will be given in the 
following Sections of this Note. My present object is to give in this Section 
a brief outline of the main features of educational operations in the different 
Provinces of India. 

4. Universities have been established in the three Presidency Towns of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, respecting ”caoh of which separate particulars 
will be given hereafter. It is sufficient here to remark that the effect of , 
these Institutions on tho more advanced grades of educational operations^, 
appears to have been benefioial in a very marked degree. Not very long ago', 
the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, writing of tho Calcutta Univer-r 
sity, remarked that it had proved “ a powerful and valuable stimulus to every 
“ College and School in the country.” Similar testimony was borne to the 
Madras Institution by the Head of the Education Department in- that Pi’c-’ 
sidency, who stated that “ of all the measures which have been adopted of^ 
“ late for the spread, and especially for the elevation, of education; it may be; 
“ doubted if there be any that has proved more efficacious than its esteblisb- > 
“ ment and the general effect of the operation of tho Bombay^University*’ 
was stated to have been “ very marked indeed,” both as supplying a " test, 
“ which can be relied on,” and«s affording a ” great stimulus to both Schools 
“ and Cplleges ;” and these opinions, expressed about two years ago, bave; 
been amply borne out by the continued and yearly increasing influence of t^' 
Universities in the three Presidencies. 
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5. An examination of the figures ^ven in the following Sections res- 
pecting Colleges and Schools will show a great dirersity in the channels in 
which educational operations have been made to flow in the several Presiden- 
cies and Provinces, and a few general remarks on this subject will not be out 
of place. 

j 6. The Province of Tieagal stands clearly foremost in respect of the 
Higher Cla sses of Ed ucation . The main ende avors of t he E ducation Depart- 
ment ^ve^en dire^d to thi s^nd l In Bengal are to be found the largest 
number anotlie best specimens of Colleges and Schools of the Higher and 
^ Middle Classes filled by pupils whose appreciation of the education received is 
attested by the comparatively large amount of the feea_paid. In no othe r 
Pj’pvinco of India has education of a higher kind so great a money value as 
in Bengal. So far the Bengal system has prospered. The main channel 
chosen for directing its efTorts has been education of the Higher and Middle 
Classes, and in this respect it has unquestionably succeeded in a degred 
unequalled in any other part of India. 

h 

7. But at this point, 1. e., at the development of a good Higher and 
Middle Class Education, the Bengal operations might, until quite recently, 
have been said practically to terminate. The great masses of the people of 
Bengal, including the laboring and agricultural classes, were reported in 
] 803-01 to be “ in reality scarcely touched as yet by our educational opera- 
“ lions.” “ Various plans,” as the Director of Public Instruction wrote in that 
year, “ have been devised and tried for bringing School instruction to bear 
“ upon them, (the lower orders of the people above referred to,) but the 
” result has almost uniformly been that the Schools which have been organized 
“ or improved for their benefit have been at once taken possession of and 
i“ monopolized by classes who stand higher in the social scale.” The fact was 
Hhat up to that time no good plan for diffusing elementary instruction among 
the masses of the people had been devised. The efforts to improve the 
indigenous Village Schools of the country had failed ; and the few Schools 
established by Government as models, though affording a good Vernacular 
education to a limited number of pupils of a higher social grade, seemed to 
have no effect whatever in raising the level of the indigenous Schools below 
them. Even tho establishment by Government of cheap elementary Village 
Schools, designed to supersede the indigenous Schools, though succeeding in 
the North-Western Provinces, seemed to fail in Bengal in that part of the 
(!ountry (Behar) where it was tried. It was, perhaps, the apparent hopeless- 
ness of tho attempt at popular education that gave such prominence, in 
tho minds of the Bengal Educational Authorities, to the theory that educa- 
tion must filter downwards, and that it was impossible to reach the lower 
strata of tho people till after the upper strata had been operated on. This 
theory was frequently and very broadly stated, as will be seen from the 
following extract from a letter written by the Director in January 1866 : — 

" I have only to reiterate here what I have had occasion to insist upon in 
several recent communications, that the liberal education of those classes of the com- 
munity who, from their station in society, have the control of the education of tho 
poorer classes is still the most important object which can engage the attention of 
Government. The education of the lower orders of society should assuredly not be 
neglected, but it is a primary condition of the spread of education among all classes 
that full provision should first be made for the education of that class on which 
depends the education of all the rest.” 

8. But it may, I think, be reasonably doubted whether the theory of 
• the downward filtration of education, however true as a general pr inciple, will 
hot be found wanting when applied to the lowest s trata of t he pop ulation ; 
fund it is certain at all events that by far the m68r~ succesiiU resiQts which 
ebave as yet appeared in any part of India in the education of those classes 
have been the fruits of efforts applied directly to the agricultural and labor- 
.ing population independently of all other measures for promoting education 
of ^hjj^her order. It is satisfactory, therefore, to be able to state in respect of 
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Bengal that, within the last few years, a scheme has been set on foot which 
scorns to give good promise of really influencing the education of the lower 
■ orders of the people. I refer to what is called the Normal School sy stem far 
tmjniHg Qmus. Full information respecting this system will bo given under 
tile nead of Lower Class Schools in Section V, ; and meantime I will only 
remark that the Guru Students of tlie Normal Institutions are the nominees 
of the villagers, who bind themselves to receive them back as their Patshala 
Teachers when qualified ; the Government, on the other hand, giving to every 
qualified Teacher so employed a grant of Rupees five per mcnscni towards 
his salary. 

9. In the Uorth- Western Provinces wo find, so far as the direction of 
Iho main channel of educational operations is concerned, a marked contrast 
to Bengal. 

10. Perhaps therc-ia.jia one of tho- older Provinces in which the means 
of education of tho ITighor and Middl e Cla>^scs is more meagre than in the 
North-^jCistsj'5. Ih’oyinccs ; and it is only quite recently that a proposal lias 
been made by the Government of tho Nortli-Westorn Provinces, and sanc-| 
tioned by the Government of India, which contemplates the establishment ofj 
21 Zillah Schools in tho North-Western Provinces, in lieu of the two Middle) 
Class Institutions now on tho list. Some of them will ]n’obably at once take 
rank as Higher Class Institutions, educating up to the University Entranco 
Standard ; and all of them will doubtless eventually come up to this Standard. 
This is unquestionably a move in tho right direction towards the supply of 
a very obvious want in the North-Western Provinces. 

11. In those Provinces, however, we find that measures have for 
many years been in operation for the elementary education of the great 
masses of tho people on a more extended scale, and with, perhaps, more 
successful results than in any other part of India. Tho education of tho 
lower classes of the pco])lo is in fact the main channel in which educational 
operations in the North-Western Provinces have befen made to flow. 

12. It was about the year 1850 that Mr. Thomason set on foot organized 
efforts for improving tho education of the lower classes of the people. These 
efforts were directed to the estaldishraent, at tho several Tclisil Stations, 
of Vernacular Schools intended to serve as models for tho improvement of 
tho indigenous Village Schools, the inspection and encouragement of which 
by rewards, &c., were also provided for. A very considerable amount of success 
af^e^od. tlicso. efforts ; and Mr. Thomason’s Tchsilec Schools still form an 
important fcaturc of the School system in the North-Western Provinces. 
The injjiroveiuont of jthe indigenous Schools has, however, proved to be a 
matter of great difficulty, and more or less unsatisfactory in its results. Tho 
system is consequently being gradually superseded by the establishment of 
what arc called Circuit or Hulkabundeo Scliools, supported by the proceeds 
of an Eduea tional Ces s. This cess is a most imporfant help to the Education 
ifepartment. It forms a component part of all new settlements of tlie land 
revenue, so that ere long tho Hulkabundec School system is expected to 
“ cover the land.” Even now, in districts where the cess docs not form part 
of the existing settlement, arr ang ements arc very generally made witk-the 
<CCSs®^gfthe people for its^payment. 


13. In the Punjab educational measures of an organized character were 
not set on foot till within a comparatively recent period ; and the numerous 
educational Institutions and operations, which now bear favorable comparison 
with those of some older Provinces, may be almost said to have sprung into 
existence within the last few years. Profiting by the experience of other 
Provinces, the Punjab Authorities have organized a system of education which 
avnidaj he defe c ts observa ble in. Bengal and .the, NjQrthJVe stern Proyp^. 
The Punjak system^ims at providing simultaneously for the Higlier Class 
of Education and for the elementary instruction of the mass of the people, — 
copying for the former object tho admirable system and organization of the 
Bengal ZUlah Schools^ and for tho latter object the system of Hulkabundee 
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Scliools so successfully elaborated in the North-Western Provinces, A 
glance at the figures given in the following Sections of this Note (Sec- 
tions IV. and V.) will show the creditable development which educational 
operations in the Punjab have already attained, not only by the direct in- 
strumentality of Government, but also'by private efforts. 

14. In the Madras Presidency we find a relatively fair number of Higher 
and Middle Class Sehools. 

16. But in respect of Lower Class Schools the Madras Presidency 
certainly appears to be behind hand. Nothing, or next to nothing, has ever 
been done in this direction by the direct instrumentality of Government ; 
and hence, of the total number of ‘‘’842 Schools of this class shown in 
the Madras Returns, the great bulk (825) come under tho head of Private 
Institutions. Tho Government has endeavoured, in various ways, to encourage 
this class of Schools. Grants-in-aid have been given chiefly in the Tinnevelly 
District to Missionary Societies undertaking to supervise and maintain 
elementary Schools j and this system, so far as it has extended, is stated 
to have worked satisfactorily. In a portion of the Godavery District a 
system of Village Schools, supported by an educational rate, founded on the 
supposed cpnient of the rate-payers, was commenced about 12 years ago, but 
the scheme wanted stability, and it was to provide for this that the Madras 
Education Act of 1803 was passed ; tho object of the Law being “ to provide 
*•' for the maintenance of certain Schools in the Delta Talooks of the Godavery 
“ District under the Presidency of Port St. George, and to enable tho inha- 
“ bitants of any other town, village, or place in any district under the said 
1 “ Presidency to assess themselves for the establishment and maintenance of 
1 “ Schools.” The Act was not brought into operation in the Godavery District 
till July 1865 ; and the first Reports of its working were not very favorable, 
the priiicipal difficulty heing the impossibility of getting qualified men to 
apt.as^ICommissipners for the assessment of the rate and tho management 
of the Schools. The “ rate Schools,” as they are called, aro 79 in number ; 
of which 72 aro in the Godavery District, and seven in other districts. In 
1864-66 there were 76, so that the extension of the system during 1866-06 
consisted in an addition of only four Schools. Hopes, however, a ppear to be 
ootertained that this system of voluntary assessment for educational purposes 
will work well. A third system has also recently been set on foot, 

chiefly in the Coimbatore and Nelloro Districts, the main object of which is tho 
inspection, encouragement and improvement of indigenous Schools. Although 
this system has networked satisfactorily in other Provinces, favorable mention 
of it is made in the Madras Reports ; and it may, perhaps, become an im- 
portant means of showing the people the necessity and advantage of improv- 
ing their Schools, and thus paving the way for the introduction of a better 
class of Institutions under the educational rate system. 

16. In Bomhay education of the Higher Class was, until recently, in_a 
vc^ unsatisfactory state. Tho Elphinstone and Poona Colleges had been pub- 
licly condemned by tho Government Examiners of 1856-66 ; and, though they - 
were shortly after subjected to a thorough reform, the work of renovation was 
slow ; and it is only within the last few years that these Institutions have 
really deserved tho name of College. The Government Higher Class 
Schools, now nine in number, may be said to have had an equally recent 
origin. 

17. But, perhaps, the greatest difficulty hitherto experienced in the 
Bombay educational operations has been the provision of elementary education 
for the agricultural and laboring classes. The steps taken prior to 1854 con- 
sisted in the establishment of a limited number of Vernacular Schools, main- 
tained and managed solely by Government, in the most promising localities. 
This was supplemented after 1864 by the introduction of, what was called, 
the “ partially self-supporting system.” The establishment of Schools entirely 
at the cost of Government was too expensive to admit of much extension, and 
the condition of partial self-support' opened the way for a time to an enlarge- 
ment of the field of operations at a comparatively small increase of cost. Under 

1 
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this system more tluon 200 Schools were opened in two years ; but its defects 
soon began to appear. It was easy for a zealous Editotional Officer to in-^ 
duce village communities to consent to contribute towards the establishment! 
and maintenance of such Schools ; but it was difficult to keep up an interesH 
in them, and impossible to enforce payment of contributions when the interesi' 
had vanished. 

18. The partially self-supporting system was, therefore, gradually drop- 
ped ; jmlianced f^ rates be ing jaade, wherever possible, to take the place of the 
reluctantly "piid popular subscription. By a re-distribution of education 
expenditure, provision was made in 1859 for a considerable extension of 
operations, and the Bombay Authorities began about the same time to look 
about for fresh sources of local income. In 18()2 an enactment was passed,! 
one object of which was to legalize the appropriation of Municipal Bunds 
to the support of Schools ; and in 1864 the Bombay Government took tlio 
very important stop of levying an extra land assessment or Education Cess. 
The number of Vernacular Schools of the Lower Class maintained by Govern- 
ment now amounts to 1,108, of which nearly 200 were established during the 
last year (1805-60) from the proceeds of the Education Cess. 

19. Although, therefore, elementary education in Bombay may not as yet 
have attained any very marked development, there is every prospect of pro- 
gress in future years. 

20. Turning now to tho smaller Administrations, it may be remarked, as 
regards the Province of Oude, that, until within tho last tlirce years or so, there 
was no educational system at all. Grants-in-aid were given to some eight 
private Schools, of which five were called Talookdarco Schools owing to tho 
partial support given to them by the Talookdars, and there wore about 20 
Tchsilee Schools maintained by fees, contributions and other local funds. 
Tho whole Government expenditure on education did not then exceed 
llupccs 12,000 per annum. 

21. In 1863-6 li tho sanction of Government was given to an organised 
system of educational operations in Oude, providing, besides direction and 
inspection, for the establishment of 10 Zillah Schools and 34 Tchsil Schools ; 
with a liberal allowance for grants-in-aid, including ono large grant of 
Rupees 25,000 per annum for the Canning College, — an Institution founded 
primarily on the support of tho Oude Talookdars. Tho gradual ro-scttlemcnt 
of tho Oude Districts, with provision for an Educational Cess, is also preparing 
the way for the cstablishmeut of Village Schools on the Ilulkabundoe system 
of tho North-Western Provinces. The cess had, in 1865-60, been intro- 
duced fully only in ono district (Oonao), and partially in seven other dis- 
tricts. In July 1805 the first set of Village Schools, 60 in number, were 
established in the Oonao District, and provided with Teachers trained in a 
Normal School established at Lucknow for the purpose. This work of train- 
ing Teachers for Village Schools is being pushed on vigorously, so as to have 
trained Teachers ready for tho Village Schools, which will, in due course, 
bo opened in other districts. 

22. Not long before tho period of the educational movement in respect 
of Oude, above described, a systematic plan of operations had been set on foot 
in the Central Provinces. Besides a controlling and inspecting stalT of 
Officers, provision was made for the maintenance of 10 Anglo-Vernacular 
or Zillah Schools, which will all bo eventually assimilated, in respect of 
equipment and status, to the Higher Class Zillah Schools of Bengal. Mean- 
time, only one of them is able to claim that rank. Vernacular education 
has received corresponding attention, 96 Town Schools and 646 Village 
Schools (on the Hulkabundee system) having already been established, and 
provision made by tho establishment of six Normal Schools for the training 
of Village School Masters. An attempt has also been made in tho Central 
Provinces to encourage indigenous Village Schools on tho plan of payment 
by results under tlie Grant-in-aid Rules ; but as yet only 25 Schools have pre- 
sented pupils for examination, A largo number (656) of indigenous Village 
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Schools, chiefly in the Sumhulporc District, have, however,' been encouraged 
and improved by the interest taken in them by District Officers, as well as by 
casual gifts in money or books for the Masters or pupils. 

23. The Education Department of Mysore was organized in 1857. There 
arc now in the Province 10 Higher Class Institutions (six Government and four 
Private), 16 Middle Class Schools (nine Government and seven Private), and 
(what is a very small proportion) only 47 Lower Class Schools (32 Government 
and 15 Private). The progress made in the means of elementary edu- 
cation is certainly small for a Province which has had an organized Educa- 
tion Department for the last 10 years. 

24. In British Burmah, although no organized Education Department 
had been established till towards the close of 1860, a not inconsiderablo 
advance has been made in educational operations. There are three Govern- 
ment District Schools of the Middle Class, supplemented by a very satisfactory 
proportion of Private Institutions, numbering 28, under the Grant-in-aid 
llulos. These Private Institutions are chiefly supported by Missionary bodies, 
to whose efforts the cause of education in British Burmah is much indebted. 
There are also 256 Village Schools supported by the same agency, to some of 
which Government grants-in-aid arc given. 

25. The Chief Commissioner of British Burmah regards the Buddhist 
monasteries, which arc in fact the indigenous Schools of the country, as a 
good ground-work for a future extension or improvement of the means of 
elemoutary Vernacular education. The system of indigenous education in 
British Burmah, as carried on in those monasteries, will, the Chief Com- 
missioner says, “ bear comparison Avith any educational system existing in 
“ any other Province under British rule.” It is already widely diffused, giving, 
as stated by the Chief Commissioner, “ a knowledge of reading and \yriting to 
“ tJir co-fourths of the juvenile male population and the Chief Commissioner 
looks forward to the improvement of these Schools mainly by inducing tho 
monks to accept approved School books for the instruction of their pupils. 

26. In the Hyderabad Assigmd Districts, as already stated, steps have 
been taken for tho organization of a separate Education Department under a 
Director of Public Instruction, and tho scheme in view contemplates the 
establishment of two High Schools (one in each district), together with 
Tclisil Schools and Village Schools. 
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ObNSEAL PiKAKOIAl StAIISXICS. 

27. The cost for 1865-66 of the Establishments employed in the several 
Presidencies and Provinces for directing and superintending educational opera- 
tions may be shown as follows, side by side with the cost for the same year of 
the Instruction controlled by them : — 

Direction and Initmctlon, including all odu- 


rFrom Imperial Funds ... 
Bengal ...< From Local Funds 

\ Private Expenditure « « . 

inspection. 

Rupees. 

• • • 

%» • 

CRtiminl charges not coming Total, 
under the preceding head. 

Itupccs. Rupees. 

11,48,346 13,80,476 

3,40,308 3,40,308 

5,66,016 6,66,015 

Total 

2,32,181 

20,54,663 

22,86,799 

r Prom Imperial Funds ... 
W. Provs; < From Local Funds 

(, Private Expenditure . 

1,81,460 

6,03,228 

4,07,612 

4,07,850 

7,84,688 

4,07,612 

4,07,860 

Total 

l,8l,4’60 

14,18,690 

16,00,150 

/Prom Imperial Pirads 
Punjab ...-3 From Local Funds 

t Private Expenditure ... 

1,66,358 

11,515 

8,17,713 

2,52,894 

1,51,294 

4,84,071 

2,68,909 

1,51,204 

Total 

1,77,878 

7,21,811 

6,99,184 

/From Imperial Funds ... 
Madras ^ From Local Funds 

t Private Expenditure ^ . . 

1,23,952 

4,96,717 

05,714 

3,06,433 

6,20,669 

93,714 

3,06,433 

Total 

1,28,052 

8,98,864 

10,22,816 

/Prom Imperial Funds ... 
Bombay From Local Funds 

L Private Expenditure . . . , 

1,64,965 
J- 6,938 

7,05,102 

8,38,294 

8,70,067 

8,44,232 

Total 

1,70,903 

15,43,396 

17,14,299 

/From Imperial Funds ... 
Oude ...< From Local Funds ... 

'(.Private Expenditure .^. 

u,m 

.«« 

.*• 

1,19,464 

86,667 

36,130 

1,42,445 

36,667 

36,130 

Total 

22,981 

1,91,261 

2,14,242 

/Prom Imperial Funds ... 
Central Provs.< Prom Local Funds 

(. Private Expenditure . . , 

68,884 

300 

76,579 

1,69,447 

32,856 

1,35,463 

1,69,747 

32,856 

Total 

69,184i 

2,78,882 

5,38,066 

/From Imperial Funds ... 
Mysore ...< From Local Funds 

\ Private Expenditure • . . 

26,582 

86,439 

• • « 

29,402 

1,12,021 

20^402 

Total 

26,582 

1,14,931 

1,41,513 


I have not included in the above Statemait the Province of British Burmah 
or the Hyderabad Assigned Pistricts (Berars), because the Education Boports 
received from them do not give the required information. The Directors 
of Public Instruction recently appointed in those Provinces will probably 
supply this deficiency in future. • 

28. It may be expluned generally that the figures given under the head 
“ Local Funds” represent money received and administered by Government 
Officers or Educational Committees, but derived from local sources, such 
as Education Cesses, School Fees, Private Endowments, Subscriptions, &c. 
The figures given under the head of Private Expenditure may be said 
generally to represent the expenditure from private sources on Private 
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Schools which are under the inspection of Government Officers. The amount 
shown under this head must be more or less approximate, and probably 
considerably below the real amount ; and there is, of course, a considerable 
amount of private expenditure on education which never comes under the 
cognizance of Government, as, for instance, expenditure on Schools which 
are neither aided nor inspected by Government, and with the accounts of 
which the Government has nothing to do. 



SECTION III. 

Univeksities. 


29. The Despatch of 1854 conveyed the orders of the late Court of Directors 

in regard to the establishment of Universities in 
rmver»itiM. India. An opinion was expressed that “ the form 

“ of government and functions” of the London University might bo advan- 
tageously followed in their general features. It was stated that the examina- 
tions for degrees should not include any subjects connected with religious 
belief, and that in regard to affiliation the same neutrality should he observed. 

30. Tlie standards for common degrees were to ho fixed so as “ to com- 
“ mand respect without discouraging the efforts of deserving students,” while 
in the competition for honors care was to betaken to “ maintain such a stan- 
“ dard as would afford a guarantee for high ability and valuable attainments.” 

' Under these instructions. Universities have been 

xxir’ "r -nmubn’’ established at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 

” xxvii. of ” — MnS‘ incorporated by the Acts marginally indicated. 

Further powers for the appointment of new de- 
grees by Bye-laws, subject to the confirmation of the Governor General in 
Council in regard to Calcutta, and by the Local Governments in regard to 
Bombay and Madras, were given to the Senates by a subsequent Act" XLVII. 


of 1860. 

31. While it has been a declared object to pi’cserve a general harmony of 
constitution in these Institutions, it has not been attempted to enforce a 
rigorous uniformity in matters in which local considerations, and the judgment 
of the Local Governments, might beneficially have free scope. In the three 
Universities, consequently, we find a general similarity of constitution, and a 
considerable diversity in minor details, and in a few not unimportant points. 
And although the form of government and regulations of the London 
University were, in the first instance, more or less exactly adopted, various 
modifications have from time to time been made to adapt them to the require- 
ments of this country. 


Calcutta Vnioersity, 


32. The Calcutta University provides for the grant of the following 
Degrees and Licences : — 


Arts ... 
Law ... 


Medicine 


Civil Engineering 



Bachelor of Arts, (B. A.) 

Master of Arts, (M. A.) 

Licentiate in Law, (L. L.) 

Bachelor in Law, (B. L.) 

Doctor in Law, (1). L.) 

Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery, (L. M. S.) 
Bachelor in Medicine, (M. B.) 

Doctor in Medicine, (M. D.) 

Licentiate in Civil Engineering, (L. C. E.) 
Bachelor in Civil Engineering, (B. C. E.) 
Master in Civil Engineering, (M. C. E.) 


Besides the examinations for the above degrees, there are the “ Eutranee 
Examination” and the “ First Examination in Arts” of a somewhat lower 
standard than the B. A. Degree Examination. There are also two examina- 
tions for the Licence in Medicine and two for the degree of Bachelor in Medi- 
cine, — the first being an intermediate, and the second a final examination. The 
“ First Examination in Arts” was introduced in 1861, and holds an interme- 
diate place between the Entrance and B. A. Examinations. The object was to 
encourage Under-graduates to continue their studies beyond the entrance, and 
in this it has fully answered the expectations formed of its probable effect. 
In each of the Professional Faculties there are, as will be observed, two De- 
grees and a Licence. This arrangement was introduced about three years ago. 
There had from the first been a Licentiate Degree in the Faculty of Medicine, 
and similar degrees were introduced in 1861 in the Faculties of Law and 
Engineering ; the intention being to enable Under-graduates to obtain a pro- 
fessional qualification without graduating in Arts. But these Licentiate 
Degrees were not popular eitW with the Senate or the students, and hence 
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it was that the present arrangement of two Degrees and a Licence was intro- 
duced in each of the Professional Paculties. 

33. Two important changes in the Ecgulations as to Arts were made in 
the year 1863-64. The first was the removal of the vernacular languages of 
India from the subjects of examination for the First Examination in Arts and 
the B. A. Examination ; the effect of this measure being to compel all candidates 
in Arts to take up one of the following classical languages, viz., — Latin, Greek, 
Sanscrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. The second was the re-distribution of the sub- 
jects of Examination for the B. A. Degree, by 
which ^ Physical Science* was removed from the 
list of necessary* subjects of examination, and in 
its place candidates were allowed to select one of 
the four following subjects : — faj Geometry and Optics ; (J) Elements pf Inor- 
ganic Chemistry and Electricity ; (c) Elements of Zoology and Comparative 
Physiology ; and (d) Geology and Physical Geography. 

31. The Registrar of the Calcutta University has kindly furnished me 
with the following Memorandum on points connected with the more recent 
history of the University 

Since 1861 no changes have been made in the Standards of Examination. In 
the Regulations the form of certificate, which candidates for Matriculation are 
required to produce, has been altered in such a manner as to require from Head 
Masters of Schools an expression of opinion as to the fitness of a candidate to go n[> 
to the Examination. This change was made for the purpose of imposing a chock on 
the admission of candidates to the Entrance Examination who were not likely to 
pass. The new form of certificate was adopted for the first time at the last Exami- 
nation in 1866, and evidently operated to check the admission of ill-qualified candi- 
dates. A proposal will be submitted to the Senate at the next Annual Meeting to 
introduce a similar change in the certificate of candidates coming up to the First 
Examination in Arts and the B. A. Examination. Besides checking the admission 
of candidates to the University Examinations, who are not, in the opinion of their 
tutors, likely to pass the restriction, it is thought, will act beneficially in preserving 
better discipline in afiiliated Colleges. 

The University building is now in course of construction, and will bo completed 
early in 1868. 

No reply has been received from the Government of India to the letter from 
the University of 25th Juno 1862, regarding the establishment of Scholarships and 
of a Professorship of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, nor have these questions 
again been discussed in the Senate with a view to a further application to Govern- 
meat. The Senate met in July 1866 to consider the best mode of appropriating Mr. 
Premebund Roychund’s donation of two lakhs of Rupees ; and amongst other plans 
then considered, was one for applying the proceeds of this donation in founding 
University Scholarships of a similar nature to those the Senate recommended the 
Government to establish in 1862. A proposal to devote the proceeds of the dona- 
tion to the endowment of a Professorship of Mathematical and Physical Science 
was also considered at the same time. Both proposals were however rejected, and 
the following plan was adopted 

1. ^^Five Studentships, to be named after*the donor, of Rupees 2,000 a year each, 

to be founded and maintained by the interest of the two lakhs of Rupees 
and its accumulations during the next five years. 

2. — Any M. A, of this University to be eligible for one of these Studentships 

during eight years fi*om the time that he passed the Entrance Examination. 

3. — Such Studentship to be tenable for five years, and one election to be made 

annually after examination. 

4. — Candidates to give notice of intention to appear six months before the Exa- 

mination, and to select not more than five of the following subjects, each 
to receive a maximum of 1,000 marks . 

1. English. 

2. Latin. 

3. Greek. 

4. Sanscrit. 

5. Arabic. 

6. History of Greece, Rome, England, and Indian and a general view of 

the History of Modern Europe from Guizot, Hallam, &c.,— to in- 
clude Political Economy. 

7* Moral Sciences, viz., Ethics, Mental Philosophy, and Logic. 

8. Pure Mathematics. , 

9, Mixed Mathematics. 

10, Physical Science. 


• (1) Languages. 

(2) History. 

(3) Mathematics. 

(4) Mental and Moral 
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6. — The names of the Students to he printed in the Calendar after the Fellows, 
and after them the names of ex-Stadents. 

The first Examination for the award of a Premchund Roychuud Studentship 
•will he held in the spring of 1868. 

The Maharajah of Vizianagram, in a letter to the Government of Bengal, dated 
8 1st March 1865, expressed a desire to found a University Scholarship of Rupees 50 
a mouth for the purpose of encouraging a liberal education in Literature and Science ; 
and His Highness requested that the Scholarship might be designated the ** Maha- 
rajah of Vizianagram Scholarship,” and awarded to the first Graduate in the B. A. 

List of the year (being a Native of India), on condition of his prosecuting a further 
course of study in an affiliated College for the attainment of the Degree of M. A. 

His Highness furtiier directed that application should be made to Rajah Suit Churn 
Ghosal, of Bhookoylas, for the annual payment on account of this Scholarship, until 
such time as it might ho convenient for His Highness to invest an amount in 
Government Securities which would produce an annual income of Rupees 600. This 
Scholarship has been awarded in accordance with the wishes of the founder during 
the last two years; but, pending the receipt of the Government Securities, the 
endowment has not been recorded in the University Calendar. 

The Committee of the Duff Memorial Fund, at a Meeting on the 22nd Feb- 
ruary 1866, rcoommemled to the subscribers that the funds at their disposal (about 
Rupees 20,000) should be invested in Government Securities, and transferred to the 
University for the purpose of founding four Scholarships, each of Rupees 15 a month, 
.lenable fur one year, to be awarded upon certain conditions to students after passing 
the First Examination in Arts. The subscribers, at a Meeting on Gth April 1806, 
approved of the Committoc^s proposal ; and the Senate, at a Meeting on 21st July 
following, accepted this benefaction from the subscribers to the fund. The four 
Scholarships have been awarded upon the result of the last Examination in December. 

35. Witliin tlio last year an important alteration was mado in the Rules 
for afliliation. .Formerly, Institutions could be affiliated in Arts only “ for tho 
B. A. Degree,’’ i <?., only if they provided the means of education up to tho 
Standard of that Degree. Institutions can now bo affiliated in Arts without 
the above mentioned limitation ; and, under ‘this alteration of the Rule, tho 
Anglo-Pcrsian Department of the Calcutta Madrissa has quite recently been 
affiliated in Arts as educating up to tho Standard of the “ First Examination 
in Arts.” 

Tho following List of Institutions affiliated to the Calcutta University 
is taken from the Calendar for 1866-67 : — 

Government Institutions, Private Institutions. 


\. 

2, 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 

8. 


Prosidnney College, Calcutta 
Mcilicnl „ „ 

Sanscrit „ „ 

Hooghly „ Hooghly 
Dacca „ Dacca 

Kislmaglmr „ Kislinoghur 
llerhanipore „ BcrliHiniwro 
}^\tna „ Tatiui 


* ■' I Bengal. 
.’.J 


9. Agra Cdicge, Agra 
10. Benares „ Benares 
U, Bareilly „ Bareilly 

12. Ajmere School, Ajinere 

13. vSaugor School, Suugor 

14. Queen’s College, Colombo 




North-Western 

Provinces. 


... Central Provs. 
... Ceylon. 


15, 

16. 

17 . 

18. 
19 . 
29. 

21 . 

22 . 


23 . 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 


Bishop’s College, Calcutta 
Doveton „ „ 

St. Paul’s School, ,, 

Free Church Institution, Calcutta 
La Martiniere College, „ 

LotkIou Missiouiiry Society’s Insti- 
tution, Bhoivonipore, Calcutta ... 

St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta 
Gcnoral Assembly’s Institution, 

Calcutta 

Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta . 
Scramporo College, Calcutta 
St. .1 olm’s College, Agra , , . S 

Joyiumiin’s „ Benares ... f 

Tiioinason Civil Engineering College, t 
Koorkce ... ...J 

Lahore Mission School, Lahore ... Punjab. 

St. Thomas’s College, Colombo ... Ceylon. 


Bengal. 


North-Western 

Provinces. 


36. The statistical results of the Calcutta University Examinations aro 
interesting, as showing the rapid development of the influence of tho Univer- 
•sityon educational progress. Tho following figures represent these results 
in a brief form 
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37. The Madras University provides for the grant of the following 
Degrees, viz 


Arts . 

Law 

Medicine 
Civil Engineeriu 



Bachelor of Arts, (B. A.) 

Master of Arts, (M. A.) 

Bachelor of Laws, (B. L.) 

Master of Laws, (M. L.) 

Bachelor of l\redicine and Master in Surgery, (B. M. and 
C. M.) 

Doctor of Medicine, (M. D.) 


g ...Bachelor of Civil Engineering, (B. C. E.) 


Besides the examinations for the above Degrees, there are the ‘‘ Matriculation 
Examination” and the “ First Examination in Arts;” the latter being, as in 
the Calcutta University, intermediate between the Matriculation and B. A. 
Examinations. For the Degree of ‘‘ B. M. and C. M.” there is a “ Prelimi- 
nary Scientific Examination” and a ‘‘ First Examination,” both of which must 
be passed before the final or “ Second Examination.” For the Degree of IM. D. 
there is no examination in respect of candidates producing a certificate of 
having been engaged two years in the practice of their profession subsequent to 
having taken the Degree of “ B. M. and 0. M. other candidates on 
producing diplomas of the Madras Medical College, and certificates of having 
hcen engaged for five years in the* practice of their profession, are allowed to 
present themselves for examination. • 

38. The Madras University Regulations in respect of Examinations have, 
like those of the Calcutta University, undergone considerable modification since 
the establishment of the University. It would be tedious and out of place 
in a Note of this kind to attempt to enumerate the various alterations made. 
The principal changes up to 1803-G4 wore briefly indicated by the Director of 
Public Instruction in his Report for that year in tho following terms, viz : — 

( 1 ). — The range of His^tory, in tho Matriculation and Bachelor of Arts 
Examinations, has been considerably reduced. 

(*2). — An Examination called the First in Arts has been interposed between tho 
Matriculation and the Bachelor of Arts Examinations; and in this test, Arithmetic 
and Indian History aro ilnally disposed of, so as to allow of the examination in tho 
higher subjects for the Bachelor ot Arts Degree being made of a more searching 
character. 

(3). — For the M. A. Degree ill languages it is now proscribed that English 
shall be brought up by every candidate, whereas originally a Student was permitted 
to offer himself for examination in Latin and Greek to the exclusion of English. 
According to the plan first laid down, History, with scarcely anything beside a 
certain amount of Political Economy, formed a distinct branch in which tho 
Degree of M. A. could bo obtained. The revised Regulations have thrown 
out the Historical Branch per se, and associate History with tho subjects in another 
branch. 

( 4 j), — T he distinction originally drawn, in some cases, between ordinary and 
Honor Degrees of the same name has been done away with, and a higher Degree 
has been made to correspond with a more extensive range of attainments. Also, 
instead of* placing passi3d candidates in any cla.ss in alphabetical order, as was done 
at first, they are now ranked in order of merit, as determined by the af gregate 
marks obtained in the Examination. 

(5) . — The Standard of tho Examinations in Law has been raised ; and tho 
subjects of examination, which were originally laid down in a vague and unsatisfac- 
tory manner, have been distinctly specified. In tho room, too, of tho Degree of 
Bachelor of Law with honors, a new Degree of Master of Law has been instituted, 
upon the principle mentioned just above. 

(6) . — At tho establishment of the University, two Degrees were provided in 
Civil Engineering, viz,, those of Graduate and Master. The designation of the 
lower has been changed from Graduate to Bachelor ; and the higher Degree has 
been placed in abeyance for a time. Also the range of subjects for the lower test 
has been reduced,— -languiige and history no longer entering the examination, which 
is confined to branches of knowledge immediately connected with the profession of a 
Civil Engineer. 

The alterations since that time have had for their object— 

(7) . — Raising the number of marks assigned to English in tho First Arts 
Examination and in the B. A. Examination. 
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(S). — Raisings tlie number of marks assigned to Hydraulics in the Examination 
for the Degree of B. C. E., — the object being to give greater prominence to this im- 
portant branch in the studies of those qualifying themselves as Engineers. 

(9). — The instil ution of three examinations instead of two for the Degree of 
B. M. and a 

39. The Madras University Calendar for 1865-66 contains the following 
List of affiliated Institutions, viz : — 


” INSTITUTIONS AFriUIATED TO THE UNIVERSITY OF MADEAS. 


/ Church Mission Society's Native English School, Palamcottah. 
** Church Mission Society’s College, Cottayam. 

Church Mission Society’s Institution, Cotta, near Colombo. 

^ “ Church Mission Society’s High School, Jaffna, 

4 Free Church Mission Institution, Madras. 

.7 Government Normal School, Madras. 

' Grammar School, Ootacamund. 


//» u 


High School, Bangalore. 

London Mission Institution, Madras, 

London Mission Institution, Bangalore. 

London Mission Theological Seminary, Bangalore. 
Medical College, *) n/r i » 

Presidency Coll^ffe, P^*”*™*’ 

Provincial School, Kumhhakdnara. 

Provincial School, Rellary. 

Provincial School, (/alicut, • 

Wesleyan Anglo- Vernacular Institution, Madras. 
Wesleyan Native Educational Institution, Bangalore. 
Wesleyan Central School, Jaffna.” 


40. The following remarks made by the Director of Public Instruction, 
Madras, in his Annual Report of 1803-64, may be quoted in connection with 
the above List : — 


It is necessary here to observe that whether a School is, or is not, affiliated\ 

,...1 a matter of little importance in the Madras) 

Aflnliittion of ht.tlo coiiMqtience as i csa 3 j. 1 1 . / 

reg.irdaiw Umvorsity of MudrM. Presidoney, Bs Students are now admiited to W 

University Examination without being compelled 
to produce certificates from affiliated Institutions. Many Schools which send up 
Candidates to the University Examinations are not aftiliatccl, while some of those 
which are affiliated have sent up few or no Candidates. Moreover, the privilege 
of affiliation has been given to Schools on their affording evidence, not of possess- 
ing means of educating up to the B. A. Standard, but of being capable of send- 
ing up qualified Candidates to the Matriculation Examination.” 


41. The following Statement contains statistics of the Madras University 
Examinations, prepared in a form similar to that already given for the Calcutta 
University : — • 

Staiemnt of Results of Madras University Examinations from to 18G6. 
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- 

$* 

10 

6 

... 

II 

4 

1 

1P60-GI 

80 

48 


$f 

HI 

6 


II 

6 

8 

Two other Candidates 

1S01*O2 ... ... j 

186 

82 


M 

6 

6 


II 

6 

4 

have passed prelimiaarr 
examinations in Medi* 


26S 










cine, 

186i*G3 ... ... * 

105 

... 

»» 

12 

8 


II 

4 

2 


... 

' 680 

143 

83 

23 

81 

11 

6 

1 

10 

2 


1864.66 ... ... 

606 

223 


60 

29 

11 

6 

4 

8 

2 


1805*60 

656 

229 

214 

70 

‘ 8 

6 

•'* 

... 

2 

2 


Total 

2,266 

837 

463 

149. 

107 

^ 60 

11 


33 

16 



14 











UNivERsmES— -B ombay. 


42. So fkr as the Professional Faculties are conceraed» these statistics do 
nni sliftat- it^^ma^d de ^opm^rof'tKe TIpTvefsSy~ Qp^^ but, as regards 
ifan Fftoiilty of Arts, there is very decided ssidfflLce .Qf tho. grouting influence 
of the InstlHfibnr Ifr'iS' tfuo that the statistics, of tho B. A. Examination 
for the last year 1865-66 show a great falling of as compared with the pre- 
ceding years ; but this is accounted for by the circumstance that the year 
1866-66 was the first in ujiich a rule requiring C andidates-for tha(i.^I)egrM to 

P«aeail yirgfc RTnmMTTfjpii intrt The reSUltS of 

the TSIatricuiation l!Sammatioa deserve especial attention. This Examination, 
although the lowest in tho scale of University Examinations, is by no means 
the least important. It may almost bo said to be the most important, for, 
as remarked by the Director of Public Instruction in his Report of 1803-64,^ 
it affords “ leverage immediately operative in raising the whole of what maw 
“ be termed middle class education.” 


Bombay Univeraily. 

43. The Bombay University provides for tho grant of the following 
Degrees and Licence ■ 


Arts 

Law 



Medicine 

Civil Engineering... 


Bachelor of Arts, (B. A.) 

Mfister of Arts, (M. A.) 

Bachelor of Laws, (B. L.) 

Licentiate of Medicine, (L. M.) 

Doctor of Medicine, (M. D.) 

Master of Civil Engineering, (M. C. E.) 


Besides the Examinations for the abovementioned Degrees, there is tho 
“ Matriculation Examination,” and also, as in tho Calcutta and Madras 
Universities, a “ First Examination in Arts” holding an intermediate place 
between the Matriculation and B. A. Degrees. There are two Examinations 
for the Degree of L. M., no Candidate being eligible for the second or final 
Examination until two years after he has passed the first. 

44. The following Statement gives for tho Bombay University statistics 
of a kind similar to those already given for the Calcutta and Madras Univer- 
sities : — 


Entrance Examination 

• 

First Arts 
Examination. 

n. A. 

Examination. 

M. A. 

Examination. 

Number of Candidates, 

w 

06 

Number of Can- 
didates. 


U 

® ts 

b. 

9 

Pri 

1 

9 

o . 

u. S 

I'a 

1 

1859 

... 126 

22 







1860 

... 42 

14 







1861 

... 86 

39 







1862 

... 134 

30 

... 

... 

6 

4 



1862-63 

... 143 

56 

(Not given) 

15 

6 

3 

• • 

... 

1863-64 

... 143 

56 

(Not given) 

16 

15 


(not given) 

2 

1864-65 

...(not given) , 

109 

(Not given) 

15 

(Not given): 

m 

1 

(Not given) 

2 





aL 


2 


V 1 


L. M. (final) 
Examination. 



1 


V) 




7 

3 

3 


4 

3 

3 



45. It will be observed that the only Examinations held for Professional 
Degrees have been in the Faculty of Medicine for the Do 2 :ree of L. M. And 
even in the Faculty of Arts the results exhibited are but small when com- 
pared with those of the Madras and Calcutta Universities. But nevertheless 
there is a decided tendency to improvement; and it may be expected 
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Univbesities— Bombay. 


that the great attention recently given in Bombay to the development of 
High School and College education will have a marked effect on the 
University statistics. 

46. The following Institutions are shown in the Bombay Calendar of 
1866-66 as affiliated to the University, viz : — 


/ Elphinstone College 
2. Poona College 

i Free General Assembly’s Institution 
Government Law School 
i Grant Medical College 


Bombay. 

Pooffii.^ 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 

Bombay. 


It is a small List, and all of the Institutions but one are in Bombay 
itself. 


47. An encouraging feature in the history of the Bombay University is 
tho magnificence of the contributions which private liberality has placed at 
its disposal. 

In the year 1862-63 the sum of Rupees 20,000 was presented by Mun- 
guldass Nathoobhby, Esquire, for the foundation of a travelling Fellowship. 

In 1863-64 the donations received and offered amounted to no less than 
Rupees 4,71,200 : the principal items in tho long List being — (1) a donation 
of Rupees 1,75,000 from 18 gentlemen towards founding a Fellowship in 
memory of the late Earl Canning; (2) a donation of Rupees 1,00,000 from 
Covvasjoo Jehangecr Ready Money, Esquire, for the erection of University 
buildings ; (3) a like donation of Rupees 1,00,000 from Sorabjce Pestonjee 
Framjeo, Esquire, towards founding a Fellowship; (4) a donation of Ru- 
j)ces 75,000 towards the establishment of a Professorship of Economic Science. 


In 1804-65, besides a donation of Rupees 1,200 for providing University 
lnacc,,thprc were two munificent donations from Premchund Roychund, — tho 
first (Rupees 2,00,000) towards the erection of a University Library ; and tho 
^second, (Rupees 2,00,000) for the erection of a .Tower to contain a large 
■ ^lpck,and a set^of joy-bpl^s. 

(Michding Bemarhs respecting the three Xlniversities. 


/-18. Having given above detailed information and statistics respecting 
^ eaoli of the three Indian Universities, I may hero introduce tho following re- 
iTpiiu’ks furnished to me by the Registrar of the Calcutta University, in reply to 
question of mine as to whether there was any material difference in tho 
' Standards for Examination in the different Institutions : — 

here does not appear to be any material difference in the Standards for 
' at the three Indian Universities. 


"^'At the Universities of Bombay and lladras, however, a Candidate may appear 
^//| 4 iCthe 'B. a. Examination after a period/ years^ study at an affiliated College, 
whilst in the University of Calcutta a penooi of years* study is required. It 
miizht be expected that there would be a corresponding difference in the Standards 
of Examination for Degrees at the three Presidencies, and such in fact there appears 
to be. Both at Bombay and Madras the practice of allowing an Undcr-graduate 
to exercise an option in the subjects he will take up is permitted to a greater extent 
than at Calcutta ; and, whilst the Graduate is examined in a wider range of subjects, 
it does not seem, from a comparison of the examination papers of the three Uni- 
versities, that the knowledge of individual subjects exacted from a Graduate of 
this University is more superficial than at the sister Universities of Bombay and 
Madras.” 
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SECTION IV. 


CoiiEGEs JOB Gekeeal Edtjcatiok. 

49. As will be sjatbered from the heading of this Section, it is proposed 
to deal only with Colleges for GeJierai Education leaving Professional Colleges, 
as well as Professional Departments of Colleges, to be treated of under the 
subsequent hfead of “ Institutions for Special Education.” 

50., It may bo well also to note that the remarks and statistics here sub- 
mitted relate only to Institutions which are either under Government manage- 
ment, or subject to the inspection of Government Officers. There are some 
affiliated Institutions (principally in Bengal and Madras) which are neither 
aided by Government nor subject to the inspection of Government Officers, 
but the local Education Reports contain no information respecting them, 
and it would obviously be impossible at present to get from the Managers 
of such Institutions the statistics necessary for incorporation in the State- 
ments now given. 

51. The following Statement gives a comparative view of the statistics of 
College Education in the several Presidencies and Provinces : — 


Slakmeni containing Slalulics regarding Colleges for General Education for the year 18G5-6G. 




Bengal. 

N. W. Provs, 

Punjab, 

Madras. 

Bombay. 



I 

cs 

1 

P 

1 

a 

k 

h 

a 

d 

M 


1 

5 




Government 

stitutioua. 

Private Insti 
tioas. 

l-i 

il 

r 

Private Insti 
tions. 

a 

i" 

Private Insti 
tions. 

Government 

stitutions. 

Private Insti 
tions. 

Government 

stitntions. 

•5 

1 

II 

•ga 

Number of Colleges 

7 

6 

8 

4 


1 

1 

1 

2 

none. 

Number of pupils 
attendiogthem.' 

[Number on rolls... 
Average atten^ 

L dance 

753 

723 

389^ 

315 

190 

169 

* 

80 

29 

15 

12 

82 

08- 

« 

107 

148 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rev 

Rs. 



r From Government 











Expenditure 

1 (Imperial) Funds 

1 From private or 

1,W,<78 

19,871 

64,579 

* 

38,824 

447 

86,888 

4 * 

74,945 



, local sources ... 

76,417 

57,856 

0,101 

* 

1,420 

8,758 

3,118 

* 

83,201 



Total ... 

2,04/)90 

774129 

73,680 

« 

35,244 



« 

1,08,146 


Annual cost of 

[Cost to Govern- 








■1 



educating each<< 

ment 

176 

61 

400 

* 

1,160 

87 

668 

■I 

624 


pupil. 

[Total coat .m 

232 

246 

485 

* 

1,216 

350 

007 

■ 

768 



* The four Private Colleges in the Korth-Westem Proviuoes and the one fostitntion of this class in Bfadras are 
also Collegiate Schools, .and the statistics given in the local Edneation Beports do not dlstingoisb between the College aod 
School branches. It wonld, serve no good purpose to enter in this Statement the combined statistics, and the columns have, 
therefore, been left blanks 
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COILEOES. 


62. The following Statement contains a classification of the pupils 
attending the Colleges 


Claitified Statement of Pupile attending tie Coltegeefor General Education in 1S65>66. 



Hindoos. 

Mahomedans. 

Others. 

Total. 

f Government Institutions... 

727 

14 

8 

*749 

Bengal ...< 

(Private » 

291, 

13 

32 

339 

N W Pro f 

tl69 

tl9 

t2 

190 

Vinces. 

t 

t 

t 

t 

r Government Institutions. . . 

29 

4 

3 

30 

Punjab 

10 



15 

(Private „ 

3 

2 

r Government Institutions... 

73 

..1 

9 

82 

Madras 


t 

t 


(Private ,, 

t 

t 

( Government Institutions . . . 

Bombay 

( Private „ 

124 

4 

89 

167 

f Government Institutions... 

1 1,122 

41 

61 

1,224 

Total 




354 

(Private „ 

304 

16 

34 

Grand Total 

1,426 

1 

57 

95 

1,378 

* Exclusive of four out Studeuts in Patna College. 






f Given approxiniatoly in the saino proportion m for the College and School Departments combined, 
J Separate statistics for the College Department not available. 


53. In the Government Institutions the annual cost of educating each 
pupil is, as will be observed, by far the greatest in the Punjab, where it 
amounts to no less than Rupees 1,216. The Punjab Colleges were only 
recently formed, and the small number of pupils as yet attending them gives 
rise to this result. It may be that the establishment of two expensively 
equipped Colleges in the Punjab (at Lahore and Delhi) was a little in 
advance of the actual and immediate requirements of that Province^ in 
respect of College education ; but the various Zillah Schools of the Punjab, 
which are yearly improving in status, will doubtless ere long provide a 
supply of Students more commensurate with the cost of the College Estab- 
lishments maintained for their education, and thus bring the present exces- 
sive expense of educating College pupils in the Punjab nearer to the level of 
other Provinces. 

64. The division of pupils into ‘ Hindoos,* ‘ Mahomedans,’ and * others’ 
shows, as might be expected, the very large predominance of the Hindoo 
clement among the Students. Apart alto^ther from the relative proportion 
of Hindoos among the upper and middle classes of the population of the 
country, it is unquestionable that the Hindoos, as a race, take more readily to 
our system of education. Of the whole number of Hindoos and Mahomedans 
attending Colleges, only per cent, are Mahomedans. 

65 . I now proceed to offer a few remarks respecting the Colleges of each 
Presidency and Province. 

u 















Colleges* 

Bengal, 


56. The Xostitutions of this class in Bengal ace given in detail on the mar 

gin. The Presidency 


DaU 

OowmmMt Iwsiitutiont, 

1. Presidency College, Calcutta .*• ... 1866 

2. I>»oca College, Dacca ... ... 1841 , 

3. Berharapore College, Berhamporo ... ... 1858 

4. Kishnaghur College, Kishuegkur ..^ ... 1848 

6. Patna College, Patna ... ... ... 1863 

6. Sanscrit College, Calcutta ... ... 1886 

7. HoogWy College, Hooghly ... ... 1824 

private TnslituiioM, 

Cathedral Mission College, Calcutta ... ... 186S 

Do^ctou College, Calcutta ' ... 1855 

Free Church Inf^itution, Calcutta ... ..% 1830 

General Assembly’s Institution, Calcntta ... 1880 

St. Xavier’s College, Calcutta ... ... 1860 


CoUego 
established in ' 1855 on 
basis of the old Hindoo 
fall account of 
of the Hindoo 
destruction of 
cbaractor, and 
the plan 
of tho 


was 
the 

College. A 
the history 
College, the 
its exclnsive 
its incorporation in 
for the foundation 


Presidency College as well as 
a sketch of the scheme on 
which the latter was founded, will he found in No. XIV. of tho 
Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government. The main features 
of the re-organization consisted in the establishment of Chairs for Moral and 
Mental Philosophy and Logic, for Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, for 
Natural History and Geology, which did not exist in the old Hindoo College, 
nnd also in tho establishment on a defined footing of a separate Department 
for the study of Law. In 1864-65 a third Department of Civil Engineering 
was added to the College, consequent upon tho abolition of the separate 
Civil Engineering College. The Professional Departments will, however, be 
separately treated of under the head of “ Institutions for Special iSducation.” 


57. The Presidency College (General Department) is conducted by a Prin- 
cipal and six Professors aided by five Assistant 
mi oncy o egc. Profcssors. Tho following brief account of tho 

Institution is taken from tho Bengal Education Report of 1863-64 : — 


« The course of study for Under-graduate Students extends over fonr years, and 
a dfth.yenr class is alsi maintained, consisting of Graduates who are preparing to 
present themselves at tho Examination for University Honors or for the M. A. 
Degree. The College possesses an Endowment Fund, partly derived from subscrip- 
tions raised to commemorate the services rendered to education by Baboo Dwarkanath 
Tagore, Sir Edward Ryan, and Mr. Bird, and partly from sums^ontributed by the 
Native community for the maintenance of tho old Hindoo College. These hinds 
yield a yearly income of Rupees 4,132, which is devoted to the establishment of IG 
Graduate Scholarships, tenable lor one year. Tlie holders, who must be Bachelors of 
Arts, are required to attend the College regularly, and to prepare themselves for the 
Examination for University Honors in any branch they may select.” 

The large attendance (monthly average 301) at this College, the high fee 
rate (Rupees 10 per mensem, about to be increased to Rupees 12) yielding an 
income of Rupees 32,000 per annum, and the great prominence which the 
Institution has in all the University Lists, indicate the position which it has 
attained, and mark it out as a most encouraging proof of the stimulus which of 
late years has been given to education in . the Metropolis. It is true that 
since 1864 the number of pupils has decreased from 367 to 310, but this is 
duo to the large extension of the means of College Education which has 
recently taken place in various other Colleges both in Calcutta and in the 
Mofussil ; and it is no subject, therefore, for regret. The classes are now stated 
to be as full as is consistent with a proper attention on the part of the Profes- 
sors to the studies of their pupils. 


58. The next College on the Bengal List is the Dacca Institution. The 
_ „ „ Dacca College has long held the position of the 

best Mofussil Collejie in Ben^ but until within 
the last few years the upper classes existed in little more than the name ; 
the few SWents in ^em being almost without exception Scholarship-holders. 
But of late the . Dacca College has improved in this respect. In 1866-66 
this College ftu^iished ttro successful candidates for the Degree of M. A., 
lour for the Degree of B. A., and 22 for the First Arts Examination. 

u 



Colleges— Bengai and N. W . P. 


Dcrhamporc and 
loges. 


69. The next two Colleges on the List are those at Berhampore and 
Kishnagfaur Col- Kishnaghur. It was only recently tWt the staff 
of these Colleges was raised so as to enable them 
to educate up to the B. A. Degree; 3rd and 4th year classes being opened 
for this purpose in 1865-66. Both of these Colleges have greatly extended 
their usefulness within the last few years, the aggregate number of pupils 
having risen from 64 in 1862 to 148 in 1866. 

60. The next College (Patna) was opened in 1862 for the piu^iose chiefly 

potna College. affording the means of a good education to 

the Mahomedan population of Patna and its 
neighbourhood. There are only as yet 20 Students in the College (distributed 
among three classes), and most of them are Scholarship-holders. The Patna 
College is, of course, chiefly dependent for its Students on the pupils of 
the surrounding Zillah Schools who pass the Entrance Examination ; and it 
will, perhaps, take some time before the advantages of a College education 
come to be appreciated in that part of the country in the same degree as in 
some other parts of Bengal. 

61. The next two Colleges are those called the Sanscrit and Hooghly 

Orient..! Colleges. Collcges ; they arc the remains of what were once 

purely Oriental Seminaries, and I have thought it 
best to reserve an account of them for a separate Section (VII.) of this Note. 

62. The next five Institutions on the Bengal List are Private Colleges 
aided by Government. The Cathedral Mission 
College was established in 1865 in connection 

with the Church Missionary Society, and is supported mainly by the 
Cathedral Church Mission Fund made over to the Church Missionary 
Society in 1857 by the late Bishop Wilson, by whom the fund was origi- 
nated. The Institution educates up to the B. A. Standard. The Doveton 
College was established in 1855, when a legacy of Rupees 2,30,000 was left 
by Captain Doveton to the Parental Academy, with which the College in 
question is connected. This College, and the Free Church of Scotland 
Institution founded in 1830 by Dr. Duff, rank clearly first in the list of private 
aided Colleges in Bengal, as is evidenced by their success in the University 
Examinations. The two remaining Institutions (General Assembly’s Insti- 
tution and St. Xavier’s College) make but little figure in the 
Returns. 

63 

of Arts 

affording some means of judging the relative 
Private Colleges 


Private Colleges. 


University 


13. The following Returns of tbo Univer-sity Examinations in the Faculty 
ts, in respect of Bengal Students, may appropriately be introduced here as 
,„,i iu. position of Government and 


From Government Colleg’cs 
From Private Colleges (aided) ... 

Ditto ditto (unaided)... 
School Masters 



First Arts E.x- 
amiHatioti 
1866.66. 

Passed 

B. A. 

Examination 

186.5-66. 

:\r. A. Ex- 
amination 
18654)6. 


130 


13 

• •• 

• • • 

... 3 

~ 15 

\ 


13 / 

4 

1 


7 


•— 


North-Western Provinces. 


Qk 


The Colleges in 


Date of 
foundation, 
J823 
1837 
1792 


QovernmenL 

1. Agra College 

2. Bareilly College 

3. Benares College 

Frivate, 

1. St. .lohn’s College 

(Chnrch of England Mis- ' 
sion), Agra ... 18S0 

2. Joy Narain's Col- 
lege, Benares ... 1853 

3. St. Peter^s College, Agra. 

4. Victoria College, Agra. 

20 


the North-Western Provjhces are given on the mar- 
gin. There is anothqf/iJOve^nment Institution in 
the North-Western Provinces, viz., the Ajmere 
Collegiate School, which has been affiliated to the 
Calcutta University, but which is not shown by 
the Director of Public Instruction in the List 
of Colleges. Probably the Institution does not 
practically train Under-graduate Students to the 
extent that would warrant its being placed in the 
list. The main point of interest in connection with 
the three Government Colleges is the establishment 



Colleges— Punjab. 


within the last few- years of Boarding Houses, in connection with them and 
the attached Schools. These Boarding Houses constitute rather a novel 
feature in Indian Educational Institutions, and they arc stated to have work- 
ed extremely well. The primary object in view was to encourage the atten- 
dance at these Central Institutions of youths from other parts of the country, 
and the object has been fully attained. The Boarding Houses have, for the 
most part, as many inmates as they can contain ; and tho Teachers have 
found that the boarders are their best pupils. The pupils have been encouraged, 
with success, to take an interest in gardening and other useful employments 
out of School hours, as well as in athletic sports and English games. Full 
accounts of these Boarding Houses will be found in the Education Reports of 
the North-Western Provinces for the last tliree years. 

65.* Of the Private Colleges in tho North-Western Provinces, St. John’s 
College, Agra, was established in 1850 in connection with the Church Mis- 
sionary Society at Agra ; the large and handsome Gothic building in which 
the classes are now held being completed in 1850. Joy Narain’s College 
at Benares was founded as a School in 1818 by Rajah Joy Narain Ghosal 
Bahadoor, in gratitude for his recovery from a protracted illness. It was 
raised to the status of a College in 1853. 

GO. The Colleges of the North-Western Provinces do not as yet make 
much show in the University Returns, but considerable improvement is ob- 
servable, as will be seen from the following figures ; — 

18G3. 18G1.. ISGj, 

First Arts Examination ... ... ... 4 .5 0 

B. L. Examiiiatiuu ... ... ... I 3 


P « nj a b . 


Gov<>mntent. 
Lahore ColUgo 
JX'Uii College 

Private. 

Lahore Mission College 


Date of 
foundation, 
1S64 
1864 

1864 


07. In the Punjab there are three Colleges, as noted in the margin, all of 

which were established in 1801. The short 
experience of the two Government Colleges 
has not been of tlio most encouraging kind. 
It has been found difficult to get Students, and 
still more dillicult to keep them, so much so 
that the necessity of paying all, or nearly all, of them for their attendance, 
under the name of Scholarships, was seriously pressed upon the consideration 
of Government. As already pointed out, tho calculated cost of educating 
pupils in the Government Colleges of the Punjab (viz.. Rupees 1,216 for each 
pupil per annum) is*enormously high; but, as the pupils increase in numbers, 
the average cost of each will, of course, bo less. And there seems to be ground 
. -n • for expecting that the numbers will increase,* 

attendance of only eight Students in tho lOl* DOt Ollly arC tuG i UnjQ.b Zlllclll oChOOlS (tU0 

Lahore College, and 21 in the Delhi Col. natural feeders of tho Collegcs) improving, but 

in the new Rules for the examination of Candi- 
dates, for Tehsildarships and other appointments due weight has been accorded 
to success in tho University Examinations. For the present, however, it is 
difficult to deny that the expense of the two Government Colleges in the 
Punjab is disproportionate to the results obtained. 

68. The single Private College in the Punjab was engrafted, in 1864i, on 
the Lahore Mission School, — an Institution founded in 1819, soon after the 
annexation of the Punjab, by the American Presbyterian Mission. The 
College Department, although yet in its infimey, appears to give good promise 
of success. The Students are not very numerous, — only 15, with an averago 
attendance of 12 ; but this is considerably more than are to be found in the 
Government College at the same place (Lahore), which has only 12 Students, 
with an average attendance of eight. It is to be noted also that in 1865-60, 
the first year in_ which any Punjab Candidates presented themselves for the 
First Arts Examination, Imlf (fire) of the successful Students, including the 
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only one classed in the Istdivisioni belonged to this Private College, the 
other half coming from the two Government Colleges at Lahore and Delhi. 


Madras. 


69. The two Colleges in Madras are the Presidency College (Government), 

and the Doveton Protestant College (Private). 
Pr(!ddeiicyCdl^r*“ ' ... 1841 The Madras Presidency College assumed that 

„ name in 1866, having been previously known 

Doveton p««dency College ... 1866 Madras University. It is only within 

the last few years that it has really deserved the name of College, but the 
results of each year have testified to its improving condition. The number 
of Students, whieh for 1862-83 was only 47, has steadily increased to 81 for 
1866-66 ; and more than half of the last mentioned number come from other 
districts of the Presidency, which shows that the growing appreciation of 
College education is not confined to the Presidency Town. The following 
statistics of the University show the position held by the Madras Presidency 
College relatively to other Institutions 

Pwiitlency Other Government Private 
College. Institutioue. Institutions. 

Passed in First Arts Examination in 1865.66 ... 29 24 23 

Passed in B. A. ... ’ ... ' ... 6 none. none. 


70. And here it is necessary to explain that, although there is in the' 
Madras Presidency only one Government College for General Education, there 
are several other Institutions (Provincial Schools, &c.,) which eijucate, as the 
above statistics show, beyond the Matriculation Standard, — and which, 
whether affiliated or not, are allowed by the Madras University to send up 
Candidates. 

71. The Doveton Protestant College, which is the only Private Instituo 
tion shown in the Madras Statistical Beturns under the head of Colleges, 
seems hardly to deserve that distinction. During the last three years, 1863-64, 
1864-65, and 1866-66, the Doveton College has not passed a single B. A. 
Student, and has passed only four Students in the Eirst Arts Examination. 
There are other Private Institutions which have done more ; and it is difficult, 
therefore, to understand on what principle a classification has been made in 
the Education Eeport, which singles out the Doveton Protestant College 
as the only Private Institution entitled to the rank of a College for General 
Education. 


Bombay , 

72. The two Colleges in Bombay are both Government Institutions, viz., 
the Elphinstone College, Bombay ; and the Poona 
1 ..- College, Poona. There are no Private Colleges 
PooM *** iMi open to Government inspection ; but there is one 

Private College, the “ Free General Assembly’s 
Institution," which has been affiliated to the University, and is excluded from 
present notice simply because, not being ^en to Government inspection, no 
statistics respecting it are embodied in the Education Beports. This Institu- 
tion, however, has had but very limited success in the University Examina- 
tion, having passed altogether only two B. 4* Students. The University 
Examination Beturns in the Faculty of Arts are composed almost exclusively 
of pupils from the Elphinstone and Poona Colleges. These two Government 
Colleges underwent a thorough reform in 1857-58, an account of which 
will be found in the Beport of that year. They were both recognized by the 
University in 1860. 

78. The following account of the Elphinstone Collage is taken from the 
Bombay University Calender of 1865-66 • 

“ Elpbrnstose College arose by a aeparation in the year 1856 of the Professorial 
element irom the 'Elphinstone Institution,’ whieh henceforth' became a High School, 
as 
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''The EIpMnstone Institution had its origin in a Meeting of the Bombay 
Native Education Society on the 22nd August 1827, to consider the most appro- 
priate method of testifying the affectionate and ref^pectful sentiments of the inhabi- 
tants of Bombay to the Hon'ble Mountstuart Elphiustone on his resignation of the 
Government of Bombay. The result of this Meeting was that a sum of money, 
amounting to Rupees 2,29,656, was collected by public subscription towards the 
endowment of Professorships for teaching the English language, and the Arts, 
Sciences and Literature of Europe, to be denominated the Elphiustone Professor- 
ships. This sum afterwards aocumulated to Rupees 4,43,901, and the interest of it 
is augmented by an annual subscription from Government of Rupees 22,000. 

“ In 1863 Cowasjee Jehangier Readymoney, Esquire, Justice of the Peace, 
Bombay, presented Government with one hundred thousand Rupees towards erect- 
ing suitable College buildings for Elphinstoue College, to be called the ' Cowasjee 
Jehangier buildings.^ 

" In 1864, on account of the rise in the prices of building materials and labor, 

^Ir! Cowasjee Jehangier added a second sum of one hundred thousand Rupees to his 
former munificent donation.^^ 

74. The number of successful Candidates coming from the Elphinstone 
College to the University Examination appears to be steadily increasing. It 
passed seven in the First Arts Examination in 1801, and 13 in 1865. In the 
B. A. Examination the number of successful competitors from the Elphiustone 
College has risen from four in 1862, to ten in 1865, and in the M. A. Examina- 
tion the number has risen from one in 1862, to four in 1865. Tho average 
attendance at the Institution has also increased from 65 in 1861-62 to 78 in 
1865-66. All this betokens an increasing efficiency and popularity, and tho 
comparatively high fee rate (Rupees 10 per mensem) shows that education is 
not without a considerable money value in the eyes of those who take 
advantage of it. • 

75. The following account of the Poona College is taken from tho 
Bombay University Calendar for 1865-66 

"On the occupation of the Deccan by the British Government in 1818, it was 
found that a certain portion of the revenues of the Maratha State had been yearly 
set apart for pensions and presents to Brahmans (Dakshina). To prevent hardship 
and disappointment, and to fulfil tho implied obligations of the new Rulers, the 
British Government continued these payments ; but, as the pensions and allowances 
fell in, they resolved, while maintaining the same total expenditure, under the name 
of the Dakshina Fund, to devote a portion of it to a more permanently useful end, 
in the encouragement of such kind of learning as the Brahmans were willing to 
cultivate. With this view the Poona College was founded in 1821 as a Sanscrit 
College, exclusively for Brahmans, 

"In 1837 some branches of Hindoo learning were dropped ; the study of the 
vernacular and of English was introduced, and the College was opened to all classes ; 
and, after having been amalgamated with the English School in 1851, it arose in its 
present form in 1857, by a separation of the College division from the School divi- 
sion. From another portion of the Dakshina Fund Dakshina Fellowships have been 
founded, of which four, viz., one Senior Fellowship of Rupees 100 per mensem, and 
three Junior Fellowships each of Rupees 50 per mensem, are attached to the College. 

"In 1863 Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart, offered to Government tho sum of one 
hundred thousand Rupees to provide suitable College buildings for the Poona College.*' 

76. The Poona College passed in 1865-66 twelve Students in tho First 
Arts Examination, three in the B. A. Examination, and one in the M. A. Exa- 
mination. These figures are considerably less than those already given for 
the Elphinstone College : but the progress of the Poona College during 
recent years has bee^ perhaps, the greater of the two. 

77. The Director of Public Instruction makes the following remarks in 
his Report of 1866-66, viz : — 

" The Government Arts Colleges (ElphinstDne and Poona) are in a good con- 
dition as regards discipline and teaching, and the humanizing infiueace which they 
exercise. Poona College has begun to gain on Elphinstone College both in mun- 
bers and University successes. This is owing partly to the efficient condition of the 
Poona High School, partly to the appreciation of literary education among the 
Brahmans of the Deccan. It is a source of regret that Elphinstone College remains 
stationary in point of numbers. This I attribute partly, to the recent disturbed con- 
dition of the popular mind in Bombay (on account of commercial excitement,) which 
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has been unfavorable to educational development, but especially I attribute it to the 
general want of feeling for literature among the Parsees, who, with all their stirring 
and energetic qualities and their Europeanizing tendencies, seem to have hardly any 
ideas for their children beyond the desk or the counter. Except two grandsons of 
the Honorable Mr. Framjce Nusserwanjoe Patel, there is, I think, no scion of any 
leading Parsee family under collegiate instruction. Looking at the matter bnoadly, 
u'o find that out of about one hundred Students who passed the matriculation exami- 
nation last year, about 50 joined the Government Colleges, the rest having for the 
most part accepted Sclioolmasterships and otheir small appointments. If the same 
average were continued, about io Students per annum only would enter each of the 
Government Arts Colleges, which would give an attendance for the three years' 
course at each of the Colleges of about 75 or 80 Students. 

But the great encouragements recently held out to. University Graduates 
by His Excellency the Governor of Bombay in Council, and by the High 
("ourt will doubtless prove a powerful stimulant towards increasing the number 
<if collegiate Students. I refer in particular — to a Circular letter from the Go- 
vernmeut to the Revenue Commissioner, No. 4481, dated 31st October 1865, 
re<|uesting that Mamlutdars* appointments may be, as far as possible, conferred on 
Bachelors of Arts ; 2ndfyt to the appointment by His Excellency in Council of a 
])i*puty Educational Inspector in the Belgaura Sub-division to be Deputy Collector ; 
3yv//y, to a Resolution of Her Majesty's Honorable Bench of Justices, dated 22nd 
June 1866, No. 932, admitting Bachelors of Laws, under certain conditions, to prac- 
tise as Advocates on the Original Side of the High Court ; to the recent 

appointment by Government of a Bachelor of Laws, to act as Judgo in the Court of 
Small Causes. These encouragements will do more than anything which this 
Department could possibly ellect to promote higher education in the Presidency." 





SECTION V. 


SCHOOlSt 

7S. It is proper to note at the outset that the statistics here given res- 
pecting Schools refer only to Schools managed by Government, or open to the 
inspection of Government Officers. There are, of course, Private Schools in 
some parts of the country which receive no aid from Government, and aro 
not open to Government inspection ; but their number is quite insignificant in 

t 

comparison with those managed or inspected by Government Officers, to which 
the following statistics relate : — 



Schools 
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79. It should.be explained here that the classification of Schools into 
“Higher,” "Middle,” and “Lower” Classes made by the Educational Autho- 
rities of the different Presidencies and Provinces has been somewhat altered 
by me. 

80. “ Higher Class” Schools are thoso which educate up to the Univer- 

sity Entrance Standard ; and although in some cases Schools may have been 
included by the local Educational Authorities in this class, with reference 
rather to a professed ability to educate up to that Standard than to actual 
results, the classification may, perhaps, be accepted as sufficiently correct ; and 
I have not therefore altered it. • 

81. But the distinction between Middle Class and Lower Class Schools 
has never been very precisely laid down, and hence different principles of 
classification have been adopted by the local Authorities, which I have 
found it Tiecessary to alter in order to preserve uniformity. The Reso- 
lution of the Government by which the classification was directed described 
the “ Middle Class” as “ composed of Schools which do not educate up to 
the University Standard, but which are above the Schools designed for the 
education of the masses,” and the “Lower Class” as “composed of Schools 
located in villages, towns, &c., and designed primarily for the educa- 
tion of the masses.” * 

82. In Bengal the “ Lower Class” has been made to include only the 
“ strictly eloincntary” Schools in which instruction is “ conveyed exclusively 
in the Vernacular,” and is “ mainly confined to reading, writing, and simple 
arithmetic,” all other Schools, whether Vernacular or Anglo-Vernacular, (not 
being Institutions educating up to the University Standard) being entered 
under tho “ Middle Class.” Tliis is perhaps, on the whole, the best princi- 
ple of classification : and it appears to have been carried out in all Provinces 
e.xcept the North-'Western Provinces, Oude and the Central I^rovinces, where 
the Tehsil or Town Schools have been wholly, or partly entered in the Lower 
Class. As these Schools all provide a more than elementary Vernacular 
Education, I have transferred them to the head of “ Middle Class Schools.” 

83. Too much importance must not, however, be attached to the classifi- 
cation of Schools, for, apart from mere errors of classification, it is obvious 
that any classification based on tho standards up to which the various 
kinds of Schools profe.ss to educate, must be, more or less, liable to 
mislead. An Anglo-Vernacular School, for instance, may have a few ad- 
vanced pupils preparing for tho University Entrance Standard, entitling it 
to be ranked as a Higher Class School ; but the groat bulk of its pupils may 
bo under education of a very much lower kind, and a considerable number may 
be under tuition of the most elementary character. Yet all these pupils will 
be shown as belonging to a Higher Class School. Attempts are, however, being 
made in some parts of tho country (especially perhaps in Bombay) to draw a 
clear lino of distinction between tho different grades of Schools, and to make 
the education in one grade commence whore the education of the next lower 
grade of Schools ends ; and it will perhaps be time enough, when some pro- 
gress has been made in this respect, to consider tho propriety of altering the 
Statistical Eorms. 

81. I proceed to offer a few remarks respecting the Schools of each 
class included in the Statement given above. 


Schools— -Higher Class. 

Bengal. 

86. In Bengal the 50 Government Higher Class Schools consist of 11 
Collegiate and Branch Schools attached to, or in connection with, the Colleges ; 
and of 36 Zillah Schools. Four Zillah Schools wtero established during 1865-66 
tepore (D~). marginally noted, thereby supplying 

Kowgong. With Government Zulah Schools the only four 

districts in Bengal which, till then, were without 
them. Three of the existing Schools (at Gowal- 
para, Rungpore, and Darjeeling) were at the same time placed on an 
improved footing ; and the Gowhatty School was raised to the status of 
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what the Director of Public Instruction calls a “ High School,” by which 
he means an Institution capable of educating up to the ‘ First Arts* Standard 
of the University, — the Government assignment being increased from 
Rupees 2,C66 to Rupees 12,000 per annum. A similar elevation of status has 
quite recently been proposed in respect of the Cuttack Zillah School. The 
Undcr-graduatc Classes of such Institutions belong more properly to the 
statistical heading of ‘ College Students,' and I believe tliat the Director of 
Public Instruction intends to adopt this classification in future. One of the 
Bengal Higher Class Schools, called the Collingah Branch School (a Branch 
of the Presidenfy College), was until recently a purely Mahomedan Institu- 
tion. During 18G5.G6, however, it was thrown open to all classes ; the fee 
rate being fixed at Rupees four per mensem for all pupils, other than Maho- 
medans, for whom the previous fee rate of one Rupee was continued. 

8G. The following figures will give some idea of the working ..cost of 
Higher Class Schools in Bengal in 1865-66 : — 



Government Schools, 

Private Schools 



(aided). 

Number of Inntitutions 

50 

83 

Average number of pupils 

8,540 

0,738 


Rs. 

Ra. 

Cost charged to Imperial funds 

.. 2,00,328 

5(j,058 

„ to other sources of income . . 

.. 1,95,108 

1,30,850 

Total 

.. 3,95,43l> 

T,8G,90S 

Average total annual cost per pupil 

46 

19 

Average annual cost to Government per pupil 

23 

5 

Statistics respecting Fees. 



Government Schools, 

Private Schools- 



(aided). 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Total amount of fees, fines, realized from pupils 


during the year 

... 1,65,105 

86,317 

Average ditto per pupil ... ,, 

19 

8J 

Pupils, 




Hindoos. Mahomedans. Others, 

Government Schools 

... 7,S.'i6 1,223 

98 

Private Schools 

... 8,9/2 339 

312' 

Total 

... 16,828 1,561 

410 


87. It thus appears that the annual cost of educating each pupil in the- 
Government Schools of the Higher Class in Bengal is Rupees 4.6. Of this, 
the Imperial revenue is charged with exactly one-half (Rupees 26), the re- 
mainder being defrayed from local sources, such as endowments, subscrip- 
tions, fees, &c. It is satisfactory to note that by far the greater portion of 
the local income in Government Schools is derived from fees, and this 
source of income may be expected to increase not only with the number of 
pupils, but with the development of an appreciation among the Natives of 
the advantages of a good education, which will render it possible and proper 
to raise the fej^rate. 

88. The cost of education in Private Schools of the class under notice 
is, as will be seen, much less than in Government Institutions. That this 
should bo the case is not surprising, and it may bo noted as a partial expla- 
nation that the Private Institutions do not generally come up to the same 
high average standard as the Government Schools. This is evident from the 
University Returns. The average fee per pupil in aid|d Schools (Ru- 
pees 8-13) is much less than the average fee (Rupees 19) in Government 
Schools ; but the proportion borne by the fee income to the total expenditure 
in aided Schools (46 per cent.) is rather more than the proportion (43 per 
cent.) in Government Schools.* 

89. The division of pupils into Hindoos, Mahomedans, &c., shows that 
there arc about 11 Hindoos attending Higher Schools in Bengal for every 
Mahomedan. 

90. The University Returns bear strong evidence of the successful work- 
ing of the Higher Class Schools in Bengal. The average number of Bengal 
Students who have passed the Entrance Examination in the last four ;^eara 
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(1862-63 to 1865.-66) is 621. The following details of the results of the 
Examination for 1865-66 may be given :— 

University Entrance Examination. 

Bengal Students. 


December 18G5. 

STumbor of 
Candidates 

Number passed. 

1st Divi- 
sion. 

2nd Divi- 
sion. 

Total. 

Government Schools 

548 

30 

lOl 

221 

Private Schools (aided) .. 

510 

12 

152 

IGii 

„ (unaided) 


3 

40 

43 

School Masters 

i 17 

, . 

o 

1 

Private Students 

j :i3 

... 

3 

. 

3 

Tolal ... 

l,3‘21 

45 

1 .‘)8R 

433 


North- Western Provinces. 


91. The nine Higher Class Schools of the North-Western Provinces con- 
sists of the School Departments of tlio three Government Colleges at Agra, 
Benares, and Bareilly ; of the Government Schools at Ajmere and Etawab ; 
and of the School Departments of the four Private Colleges — one at Benares, 
and three at Agra. A brief reference has already been made in Section I. 
to the steps which have been taken for establishing 2 1 Zillah Schools in 
the North-Western Provinces in lieu of the two Middle Class Institutions 
now existing. The majority of these Institutions will doubtless at first 
starting take rank as Middle Class Institutions ; hut some will, I imagine, 
from the outset, ho equipped in a manner enabling them to educate up to 
the University Entrance Standard, and wiU therefore rank as Higher Class 
Schools. All of them ought eventually to\e brought up to this Standard. 
The establishment of Zillah Schools in the North-Western Provinces is a 
noticeable point in the history of education in those Provinces. The want 
of such Schools was a marked feature of the Organization ; the Education 
Department holding to the idea of the gradual development of educational 
progress from below (the very opposite of the Bengal idea), and objecting to 
establish Zillah Schools till the Schools of a lower grade had developed a 
desire for higher education, and supplied the requisite material in the way of 
pupils qualified to benefit by such education. The step now taken may 
perhaps have been a little too long delayed, but the good substratum laid in 
past years, in the shape of efficient Schools of a lower class, will doubtless 
make the development of the now Zillah Schools all the more rapid and 
substantial. 

92. The following figures give statistical information for 1865-60, 
respecting the Higher Class Schools of the North-Western Provinces, similar 
to those already given for Bengal : — 

/ Government Private 


Number of Institutions 

•Schools. 

5 • 

Schools, 

4 

Average number of pupils ... 

1,416 

1,006* 

Cost charged to Imperial Funds 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,08/J83 

18,333* 

„ „ to other sources of income 

8,892 

35,541* 

Total 

1,17,875 

53,874* 

Average total annual cost per pupil 

83 

63* 

„ annual cost to Government per pupil 

Staiistm respecting Fees, 

Total amount of fecs^ fincs^ &c.^ realized from pupils 

76 

18* 

during the year 

13,584t 

12,122* 

Average ditto per pupil 

8it 

12* 


• The Btatistics in respect of the Private Schools include those of the College Departments. The local 

Statements do not show them separately. 

t These figures include the College Beturne, there being no separate Beturns for the School Department 
available. 
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Pupil t . 



Hindoos. 

Mihoinedaiu. 

Others. 

Government Schools ... 

1,487 

166 

19f 

Private Schools 

873 

209 

107 1 

Total 

2,360 

375 

126 


loclading Coll^ Depart- 
ment Betnrna ; separate 
Returns not being available. 


93. T\Tiile in Bengal the average cost of each pupil in Government 
Higher Class Schools was only Rupees 43 (of which Rupees 23 were paid by 
Government), in the North-Western Provinces the average cost is Rupees 83 
(o£ which Rupees 70 were paid by Government). The cost per pupil in 
Private Schools is in like proportion higher in the North-Western Provinces 
than in Bengal. The cause of this is not, as might be supposed, that the 
Bengal Schools are better filled, making the average cost of each pupi) less ; 
for in point of fact the Schools in the North-Western Provinces have a 
larger attendance. The inference is that the expenditure in the Institutions 
of the North-Western Provinces is on a much higher scale than in Bengal. 

94. The following figures in respect of fees will show more clearly 
how matters stand : — 


Average fee. 

North-TTateni Provinces. Rs. As. 

Gnvmiment Collegiate Institutions ... ... 11 8 per annum. 

Government Se.hools of the Higher Class ... ... 2 15 „ , 

Private Collegiate Institutions ... ... 12 0 „ 

The small fee of Rupees 2-15 per annum, or barely four annas per month 
in the two Schools, is noticeable. Even the fee in the Collegiate Institutions 
is small. 

There were 28 Students fi^m the North-Western Provinces who passed 
the University Entrance Examination in 1805; of these, nine passed in the 
1st division. o, ‘ 

Punjab, 

95. The 42 Higher Class Schools entered in the Punjab column of the 
Statement already given consist of 24 Government Zillah Schools and 18 Private 
Institutions, of which all but three are Seminaries maintained and managed 
by Missionary bodies. It seems probable that the Punjab Director of Public 
Instruction makes out the List of Higher Class Schools with reference rather 
to expectations than to actual result. He may, perhaps, have satisfied himself 
that each of the 42 Institutions is really able to educate up to the University 
Standard, — although in that case it would be difficult to deny that the means of 
education supplied are in advance of the ability of the pupils to take 
advantage of them. But whatever may be the explanation, certain it is that, 
notwithstanding the existence of 42 Higher Class Schools, the Punjab could 
count only 23 successful Candidates at the University Entrance Examination 
of 1865-66. There were actually more successful Candidates from the 
North-Western Provinces with its nine Higher Class Schools, than from the 
Punjab with its 42 Institutions. 

96. The following Statement gives statistical information respecting 
Higher Class Schools in the Punjab, corresponding to that already given for 
Bengal and the North-Western Provinces 


Number of Institutions 
Average number of pupils ... 


Cost charged to Imperial fhnds 

„ to other sources of income 

Total . 

Average total annual cost per pupil ... 
Average annual cost to ’Oovemment pex^ pupil 
80 


Government 

Schools. 

Private Schools. 

Private Schools, exclnd- 
ing three Institu* 
tions for European 
children. 

24 

18 

15 

6,610 

4,061 

3,896 

fis. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

1,21,788 

64,863 

29,684 

29,894 

79,304 

44,642 

1,51,682 

1,33,667 

74,326 

28 

32f 

19 

18 

13 

7 
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Siatisiica respecting Fees, 

Rs. A*, p. Ra. As. P. Rs. As, P. 

Total amonnt of fees, flues. &c., realized from pupils 

during the year ... ... ... ll,26t 0 0 30,561 0 0 3,618 0 0 


Average ditto per pupil 

... 

1 11 0 

7 7 0 

0 14 0 

Government Schools ... 

Private Schools 

Pupils, 

Hindoos. 

5,926 

3,451 

M.iliomedans. 

1,874 

1,488 

Others, 

340 

858 


Total 

9,377 

3,3(53 

698 


I have added a column showing the results in respect of Private Schools 
excluding three Institutions for European children, as the inclusion of the 
latter interferes with the use of the statistics. 

97. * The cost of Zillah School education in the Punjab is very moderate, 
being only half the amount per pupil shown in the Bengal Eeturns. But the 
much higher class of education (as shown by the University Returns) given 
in the Bengal Institutions, and the preponderance of lower .class pupils in the 
Punjab Schools fully accounts for the difference. 

98. The average fee realized from each pupil in the Punjab Higher Class 
Schools is extremely small, being only 2} annas per mensem, while in 
Private Schools for Natives it is only anna per mensem. The attention of 
the Punjab Education Department was, as the Government is aware, drawn 
to this point some time ago ; but there has not apparently been any material 
improvement up to 1865-6G. It is true that the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion states in his Report for 1865-66 that the amount collected as fees con- 
tinues to increase favorably,” and ho gives statistics which show that 
while the fee collections in Government Zillah Schools wore only Ru- 
pees 4,690 in 1862-63, they had reached l^pecs 11,264 in 1865-6(1; but^ 
it is nevertheless a fact that the average rate jin* pupil in 1805-60 is actually 
slightly Zm than the average in 1802-63. The matter obviously requires 
further attention on the part of the Director of Public Instruction in the 
Punjab. 

99. The large increase which of late years has taken place in the number 
of pupils attending Zillah Schools in the Punjab is due principally to the 
adoption of what is called the “ Branch School system,” This system was 
described as follows in the Report of 1863-64 : — " 

The immense increase in attendance shown above has been produced chiefly by 
the opening of Brunches to the Zillah* Schools, as noticed in paragraph 38 of my 
last Annual Report. (Commenced at Delhi, the system has been there carried out 
very completely, and has been gradually extended to other places. It is very econo- 
mical, and decidedly cfiicient and popular. We cun never depend upon more than a 
small percentage of the boys, who enter our Schools in the lowest class, staying until 
they reach the highest class, and puss the University Entrance Examination. 

The only way, then, to secure the full number in the highest class, which a 
single Master can manage, say from 20 to 25 boys, is to have at least 800 boys in 
all under instruction. The plan followed, as a rule, is to let all beginners attend 
the Branch Schools, which are located in the most convenient places all about the 
city or suburbs. The numbers in the main School are then kept up to the full 
limit that the main building can hold, and the main staff of Masters can manage, 
by drafting into it the best of the Branch scholars. Eventually these Branch 
Schools will, it is hoped, bring their pupils through the first or lower half of the 
whole School curriculum ; after which four years passed in the main School will 
bring a scholar up to the Matriculation Standard.’’ 

The system is described in subsequent Reports as continuing to work 
most satisfoctorily. 


Madras, 

100. The 27 Higher Class Schools in Madras consist of 13 Government 
and 14 Private Institutions. The Government Institutions comprise the Col- 
legiate School attached to the Presidency College, three Provincial Schools (at 
Combaconum, Bellary, and Calicut), eight Zillah Schools, and the Madrissa- 
i-Azam. 
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101. Respecting the Provincial Schools, it may bo mentioned that they 
were originally designed to contain nine classes ; of which the six lower were 
to constitute a School Department educating up to the University Standard, 
and the three higher to constitute a College Department. The College Classes, 
however, have never as yet been organized, though it is stated in the Report 
for 1805-66 that sanction had been obtained for raising the Combaconum 
School (which is by far the most advanced of the three) to the originally 
intended status. 

102. The Madrissa-i-Azam is of interest principally owing to its being 
one of the few Institutions in India designed specially for the instruction of 
the Mahomedan population in Arabic Literature. I shall, therefore, rcscavo 
my notice of it for a future Section (VII.) of this Note. 

103. The 14 Private Schools of the Higher Class in Madras are, with 
three exceptions, Institutions maintained and managed by Missionary" bodies. 

104. The following Statement contains informatio'n for 1865-06 respecting 
Higher Class Schools in, Madras, similar to- that already given for other 
Provinces : — 


Number of Institutions 


Government 

Schools. 

13 

Private Schools- 

14 

Average number of pupils 

... 

2,821 

2,834 

Cost charged to Imperial funds 


Rs. 

.. 1,03,986 

Rs. 

33,996 

„ to other sources of income 

... 

.. 15,983 

87,303 


Total 

.. 1,19,969 

1,21,299 

Average total annual cost per pupil 


42 

42 

Average annual cost to Government per pupil 

... 

36 

12 

Slmslics respecting Fees, 

Total amount of fees, fines, &c., collected from pupils during 
the year 

Rs. 

.. 29,105 

Rs. 

19,782 

Average ditto per pupil 

»•« * 

10-5 

6-15 

P itp i 1 s , 

Hindoos, 

Mahomedans. 

Otliers. 

Government Schools 

2,651 

353 

214 

Private Schools 

2,109 

120 

625. 

Total 

5,063 

473 

839 


There is nothing particularly worthy of note in the abovementioned 
statistics, except that the average fee (about 13. annas per mouth) is lower 
than it ought to be. 

105. Of the 229 successful Candidates of the Matriculation Examination,. 
120 came from Government Institutions, and 109 from Private Institutions. 

Bombay. 

106. Of the 11 Schools of the Higher Class in Bombay, nine are Govern- 
ment Institutions and two Private Institutions. 

107. Great attention has been paid of late in Bombay to the organization 
of a really efficient system of High School education. It may almost be said 
that until recently there were no Higher Class Schools at all in Bombay, except 
the Elphinstone and Poona Colleges, which took the place of this class of 
Institutions. 

108. In an interesting Memorandum written by Mr. Howard (late Director 
of Public Instruction, Bombay) in June 1866, he described at length the utter 
absence of any thing like a good High School organization, and the efforts 
that had been made to introduce such an organization. The following re- 
marks may be quoted from his pamphlet : — 

"The first Matriculation. Examination showed beyond doubt that this was 

true. All the Central School boys failed ; all the Poona School boys fitiled ; all 
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ihe other School boys in the Presidency failed. Only College men passed the test ; 
and, though one and twenty Candidates passed from the two Colleges, a much larger 
number were rejected. 

In subsequent Examinations, however, some boys matriculated from Govern- 
ment Schools. Each year their number has steadily increased ; and it may now be 
hoped that the difficulty of supplying Under-graduates to the University has been, 
or shortly will be, surmounted. Recent grants of public money have made it 
possible to furnish the Central and Poona Seliools with a fairly sufficient statf. The 
English Schools at Ahmcdahad, Surat, Belgaum, Rutnagherry, Hyderabad, and 
Uhoolia have been strengthened and raised to the High School rank. Exhibitions 
have been founded to be held in High Schools, by promising boys from the districts 
and perhaps, more than all, the Native Graduates, whose numbers are yearly in- 
creasing, are taking their place as Masters in the local Schools, to which they bring 
the method, the culture, and the corporate spirit of the University.” 

109. The following Extract from tho Bombay Education Report for 
1805-GG will give some idea of tho success attained in tho organization of 
good High Schools : — 

The numerical prosperity of the Colleges, and, through them, of the University 
of Bombay, will thus entirely depend on the number of Students who pass tho Ma- 
triculation Examination — in other words, on the eflicicnoy of the High Schools. I 
have shown above (paragraph 23) 70 as the aggregate number of matriculations from 
nur High Schools in IStiS-ffO. This stands against 40 in lHGt-65, 24 in 1863-G4, 

111 in lS6i-G3, 5 in 18G1-G2, 8 in ISGO-Gl, and 0 in the two first years of the Uni- 
versity Examinations. Such progress is, so far as it goos, satisfactory ; but it rather 
points to the utter weakness of our High Schools in h>rmer years, than to any great 
strength in their present condition. Every H igh School that is worthy of the name 
ought to matricnlate at least 20 boys every year ; and largo Schools, like the 
Elphinstono and Poona High Schools, ought to pa^o annually about double that 
number. Our nine High Schools ought thus to give us more than 200 matri- 
culations each year, thougli I fear this result will i^ot bo realized for some tirae.^' 

110. A brief dcscriptiou of the several Seliocfls is giveu iu tho following 
extract from the same Report : — 

Of all our High Seliools, that of Poona is in tlie most satisfactory condition 
(seethe Report of the Educational Inspector, Central Division, iu Appendix A, 1). 

The results of the Matriculation Exarnimitioii, and tho general discipline and 
management of tlie Schools, reflect much credit on Mr. Kirkham, the Head Master. 
Elpiunstone High School has suffered from tho agitation of the share-mania in 
Bombay, from numerous changes in its staff of Mastoid, and from the unlitcrary ten- 
dencies of Parsecs and Parblioosand other non-Brahmanical castes, who form the main 
bulk of the pupils. This Sc1i«joI rocpiires a stronghaml to reduce it to a proper stale of 
disci|)line. The Higli Schools of Aumkoabad and Surat arc in a poor and backward 
condition. One of the chief diiriculties they have to contend with is the want of 
Gujarati Graduates to be employed as Teachers. Only five Gujarati Hindoos have as 
yet graduated in the University of Bombay, of whom one is ctigaged in mercantile 
pursuits, and one is deceased. Bkeoauai (Sirdars') High School has hitherto been 
chronically depressed by the privilege claimed by tho neighboring Sirdars of 
nominating boys for admission without regard to their previous preparation. But 
this claim has now been waived, and henceforth the Standard of the High School 
Entrance Examination is to bo enforcc<l. Rutnagiierhy High School had been 
thoroughly disorganized by the late Hoad Haster, — a certificated School Master who 
was sent out from England four years ago with the highest testimonials, but who 
proved quite incompetent for his novel duties. The regeneration of the School 
lias been vigorously commenced by Mr. Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, M. A., 
of the University of Bombay, to whom much credit is due for his year's adminis- 
tratiuu. Dhoolia High School was up to Eebruary last mismanaged by its 
European Head Master (formerly a private soldier in the Innsikillen Dragoons); it 
has now been placed under Mr. Vitthal Patak, M. A., a pupil of tho Reverend Dr. 
*Wilson, and from his administration a speedy improvement of the School is looked 
for. The Hyderabad and Kuurachee High Schools are really Middle Class Schools, 
with a small High School element in each. Superior education, in the province 
of Seind is as yet quite incipient.” 

111. The two Private Schools* of the Higher Class are both Parsed Insti- 

• Sir Jamsetjeo Jeejeebhoy Parsee Banevoieat laatltation. tlltl011S| Situated 111 tho ToWU of 

Proprietary School. Bombay ; the formor is supported 

mainly by an endowment, the lat^pr mainly by School fees. 

,112. The following Statetnent gives statistical information for 1865-66 
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respecting Higher Class Schools in Bombay, corresponding' to that already 
given for other Provinces : — 


Goveroment Sclio >ls. 

Private Schools. 

Number of Institutions 

9 

2 

Average number of pupils 

1,576 

551 


Rs. 

Rs, 

Cost charged to Imperial funds 

76,321 

1,923 

„ to other sources of income 

49,922 

31,664 

Total ... 1/26,243 

33,587 

Average total annual cost per pupil 

80 

60 

Average annual cost to Government per pupil 

48 

H 

f^f>atutics respecting Fees, 



Total amount of fees, fines, &c., realized from 



pupils during tho year 

28,996 

11,245 

Average ditto* per pupil 

IS 

20i 

Pupils, 



lIltidooR. Mahoipedam. Pnrscos. 

Others. 

Govornmont Schools ... 1,333 28 

304 

74 

Trivato Schools ... 2 

663 


Total ... I,.*):}? . 28 

967 

74 


There is nothing particularly calling for notice in the above statistics. 
The cost per pupil is certainly high, nearly as high in fact as in the Noi th- 
Westorn Provinces (Rupees 83 per pupil'in Government Schools,) respecting 
which remarks have already been made. But there is much in the local 
circumstances of Bombay which explains the high cost of education. The 
expense of living is exceptionally high, and the salaries of the Masters are of 
necessity somewhat in excess of those given in other Presidencies. The 
comparatively recent organization of some of the High Schools has also some- 
thing to do with the high cost per pupil ; and it may be hoped that, in future 
years, an increased number of pupils will make the cost per head less. 

The average fee realized from pupils on the Government Institutions is 
nearly as large as in Bengal. 


O u de . 

113. The 14 Higher Class Schools in Oude consist of 10 Government 
Zillah Schools and four Private Schools. 

114. Of the 10 Zillah Schools, five were established in 1863-61, the 
remaining five, which had been previously in existence, though on a lower scale, 
having been re-organized in the same year. 

116. The classification of these Zillah Schools has reference rather to their 
prospective ability to educate up to the University Entrance Standard.than to 
actual results. Education of a higher class in Oudo is of so recent an origin, 
that the higher classes of these Schools are not yet filled. It was only in two 
of these Schools (Fyzabad and Oonao) that there were classes preparing for 
the University Entrance Examination in 1865-66. But the Director of 
Public Instruction says that they are all " steadily working up towards the 
University Entrance Standard.” 

116. Of the four Private Schools, three are Missionary Institutions, and 
the other (the principal Educational Institution in the Province) was founded 
by the Oude Talookdars, and called the “ Canning College.” It has, I believe, 
been recently afiiliated to the University ; but for the year under review 
(1866-66) it stands in the List of Higher Class Schools. It gets a grant 
from Government of Rupees 26,000 per annum (although only Rupees 22,799 
were drawn in 1865-06), the other moiety of the required funds being 
subscribed by the Talookdars and othets. M sent up six successful Candi- 
dates to the University Examination in 1865-66. 
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117. The following statistics will give some idea of the progress already 
made in higher class education in Oudo ; and, considering the very 
recent organization of the Schools, it must ho admitted to be most 
satisfactory : — 

PHvnte Schools, 

Government Schools, Privato Schools, exclutllngf tho 

* Canning: College.* 

Number of Institutions ... ... 10 4 3 


Average number of pupils ... 

],0H9 

720 

374 


Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Cost ebarged to Imperial funrls 

82,876 

28,777 

5,978 

„ to other sources of income . . . 

5,425 

15,910 

7,398 

• 

Total 

38,801 

44,687 

18,376 

Average total annual cost per pupil 

35 

02 

35 

„ annual cost to Government per 
pupil 

80 

39 

16 

Statistics respecting Fees, 

• 


Total amount of fees, fines, &c., realized 
from pujiils diirinir the year 

1,605 

3,109 

420 

Average ditto per pupil 

li 


1-2 

F 11 pi i 

t S M 

llitiilooa. 

Mftliomodnns. 

Othora. 

Government Schools ... 

1,061 

324 

7 

Private Schools ... 

778 

331 

26 

Total 

1,842 

655 

83 


There is nothing particularly noticeahle in the above statistics, except 
the very small amount of average fee realized from the pupils, both in the 
Government Schools and in the Private Schools (excluding the Canning 
College). Tho very recent organization of the Schools is a snfficicmt reason 
perhaps for tho present, but attention should ho directed to tho subject as 
education comes to be better appreciated and more valued by tlio people. 

118. Tho Chief Commissioner has recently Abtainod tho sanction of 
Government to increasing the teaching staff in six of tl>o more forward Zillali 
Schools ; and it may be hoped that the more advanced standard of education, 
to be given in them, will render it possible to impose a higher feo rate. 

Central Provinces. 

119. Of the two Schools of tho Higher Class in tlio Central Provinces, 
one (at Saugor) is a Government Institution, and the other (at Juhbulpore) a 
Missionary Institution. 

120. The Director of Public Instruction has properly confined his List of 
Higher Class Schools to those wliich actually do educate up to the University 
Lntrance Standard, leaving the other nine Zillah Schools to bo entered as 
Middle Class Schools. This fact ought to be noticed, for otherwise a compari- 
son unfavorable to the Central Provincc.s might be drawn from tho greater 
apparent development of this class of Sehools in the Punjab and Oude, where 
evidently the classification has been based rather on a standard hoped to be 

. attained, than on one actually worked up to. 

121. The Saugor School might, strictly speaking, have been included iu 
the List of Colleges, for it is an affiliated Institution and passed one Student 
last year in the First Arts Examination. It has recently had a Sanscrit 
Professor added to its staff, and will doubtless appear next year in the List 
of Colleges. The School has not prospered much during the last nine years. 
In that period the number of pupils has decreased from 366 to 270, a result 
which the Director ascribes to a faulty system of education prevailing in 
the Institution. It has recently been re-organized, and better results are 
looked for. Since its affiliation, ,the School has passed eight Students in the 
Entrance Examination (three during the last year). 

K 
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122. The following extract gives information for 1865-66 respecting the 
two Higher Class Schools in the Central Provinces, similar to that already 
given for other Provinces : — 


Government Schools. Private Schools. 


Number of Institutions 

1 

1 

Average number of pupils 

249 

200 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Cost charged to Imperial funds ... 

10,945 

1,650 

,, to other sources of income 

1,2G0 

3,733 

Total 

12,205 

• 

5,383 

Average total annual cost per pupil 

49 

53 

„ annual cost to Government per pupil 

43 

U 


Staiiaiics respecting Fees. 

Total amount of fees, fines, &c,, realized from ) xr . 

pupils, during the year ... fiNot 

Average ditto per pupil 




given in Central Pro- 
vinces' Beturns. 


jP up il a . 


Hindoo.. Miihomedans, Others. 
Governmeut Schools ... Not given in Central Pro- 

Private „ ... ...J vinces' Returns. 

The absence in the Central Provinces’ Education Eeport of the usual 
Educational Statistics according to the prescribed forms, makes it impossible 
to complete the information given in other cases. The attention ^of the 
Director of Public Instruction in the Central Provinces should he drawn to 
the omission. 


Mysore. 


123. Of the 10 Higher Class Schools in Mysore, six are Government 
Institutions, and four Private Institutions. Out of the whole 10, only one (Ban- 
galore Hi^h School) has yet passed any Students in the University Entrance 
Examination. The Director of Public Instruction, however, says that they 
“ educate up to the University Standard,” and classifies them accordingly, 

124. The Bangalore High School is reported to be m alc ing very satisfac- 

tory progress. The fees have been again raised, but the number of pupils still 
increase. There are now 503 on the rolls. The Institution sent up ei^ht 
successful Candidates to the Matriculation Examination in 1865-66. * 

125. Statistics, corresponding to those already given in respect of the 
Higher Class Schools of other Provinces, are here given for Mysore, so far as 
they can be got from the very meagre Eeport of the Director of Public 
Instruction in that Province ; — 


Number of Institutions 

Government ScLoofe. 
0 

Average number of pupils 

697 

Cost charged to Imperial funds ... 

Ks. 

21,878 

,, to other sources of income 


Total 

21,878 

Average total annual cost per pupil 

31 

„ annual cost to Government per pupil 

31 


Statistics respecting Fees. 

Total amount of fees, fines, &c., realized") xt a • 
from pupils during the year ... ... given in 

Average ditto per pupil ... \\\) Report. 


Private Scliools. 
4 
435 

Rs. 

13,435 

16,650 

80,085 

69 

30 


Mysore 


Government Schools 
Private „ 
aa 


Pupils. 



} 


Hindoos. Mahomedans. Others^ 
Not given in Mysore 
Report. 



Schools— Middle Glass— Benoal ahd N. W. P. 

The attention- of the Director of Public Instruction, Mysore, has already 
been drawn to tho necessity of submitting more amplo Education Statistics. 

British Bitrmah and the Berars. 

126. There are not as yet any Higher Class Schools in either of tho Pro- 
vinces noted above, but the recent organization of regular Education Depart- 
ments in those Provinces will probably lead to the elevation to that standard 
of some of tho existing Middle Class Schools. 

Schools — ^Middle Class. 

Bengal, 

127. As already explained. Middle Class Schools in Bengal aro composed 
partly ,of English and partly of Vernacular Institutions. Tho following 
Statement contains information respecting them : — 



Qovernmont Schools. 

IMvnto Scliools. 

f English 

10 

Aided. 

2G8 

Uunided. 

54 

Number of Institutions < 

(^Vernacular 

107 

5$l 

88 






117 

849 

92 

Average number of pupils 

7,633 

35,781 

(not given 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Cost charged to Imperial funds 

... 4-5,405 

1,51,109 


„ to other sources of income 

... 19,6Ca 

2,19,608 


Total 

... C5,2G3 

4., 00,777 


Total annual cost of education per pupil 

... 8i 

11 


Annual cost to Governmeut per pupil 

5;i 

4 



StatUties reipeeting Veen, 
Total amount of foes, fines, &c., realized 


from the pupils during tho year ... 19,210 1,01,639 


Average ditto per pupil 

Pupils. 

Hindoos. 

24 

Mahoincdnns. 

2J 

Others, 

Government Schools ... 

... 6,941 

1,029 

154 

Private Schools 

... 83,955 

3,2 1 a 

759 

Total 

... 40,896 

4,241 

913 


North- Western Brovinces. 

128. The 343 Middle Class Schools in the North-Western Provinces consist 
of two Government Anglo- Vernacular Schools (Allyghur and Shabjohanporc), 
263 Tehsil Schools, and of 78 Private aided Schools. The Private Schools 
all appear to be Anglo-Vernacular ; 47 of them, although designated Private 
Schools, are in reality English Classes attached to Government Vernacular 
Schools, and supported half by Government and half by subscriptions ; tho 
management of the English Classes remaining in the hands of Government. 
The remaining 31 Private Schools are, for the most part. Mission Schools. 

The following statistics respecting Middle Class Schools in the North- 
Western Provinces are given : — 

Government Schools. Private Schools. 

Number of Institutions ... 265 78 


Average number of pupils 

17,801 

7,958 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Cost charged to Imperial funds 

60,683 

77,320 

„ to other sources 

28,180 

1,01,833 

Total 

88,763 

1,79,153 

Total annual cost of education per pupil ... 

5 

22 

Annual cost to Government ,, ••• 

3 

9 


37 



Schools— Middle Class — Pdkjab. 

Statistics respecting Tees, 

Total amount of few, fines, &c., realized lls. As. 

from the pupils during the year ... 12,65^ 0 (not available.) 

Average ditto per pupil ... 0 11 

T 21 p i I s, 

Ilindooff. Mahomedans. Otlicrs. 

Government Schools ... ... l;ij78Jl ;3,<1S0 2o0 

Private „ ... (not available.) 

129. It will bo observed that the statistics respecting Private Schools 
arc not complete. This is owing to the confusc^d way in which the 
Statistical Tables attached to tlic Education Report of the North-Western 
Provinces have been prepared, and to the existence of serious discrepancies. 
Eor instance, at page 40 of the Report, the Director shows 78 Middle Class 
Private Schools, and 43 Lower Class Private Schools aided by Government ; all 
of which are, in the Statistical Table, shown as ‘‘ Private Schools of the 
Higher Class.” The list of 47 Anglo- Vernacular Schools given at page 42 
of the Report is represented by 50 Schools in the Statistical Table. Greater 
care is required in future on the part of those who compile the Tables ; for, 
if these statistics arc to bo of any use, it is obviously necessary that they 
should he ])r(q)ared in a clear and accurate form. 

The smallness of the fee receipts, averaging scarcely one anna per men- 
scui from each pupil, is noticeable. 

P n j ab . 

130. Tlic 123 ]Middlo Class Schools in the Punjab consist of 71 Govern- 
ment Schools, and 52 Private Schools. The Government Schools are all 
designated ** Town Schools,” being Vernacular Institations situated in towns 
in the proportion of about one to each pergunnah. They are intended to 
‘‘ impart as liberal an education as can well bo given through the medium of 
“ the Vernacular.’’ Of the 52 Private Schools, 40 are Elementary English 
Schools connected with Government Vernacular ones, but supported ou tho^ 
grant-in-aid principle. 

131. The Punjab Town Schools arc stated to have been greatly im- 
proved of late years by the adoption of what is called the Pupil Teacher 
system.” The system Avas described as follows in the Report of 18i:‘2-G3 : — 

Para, 50. — lu the Uinhalliih Cirolo, Lieutenant Itolroyd has extended the Pu- 
pil Teiieher system in large Vernacular Schodls, as far as funds and the attainments of 
tlio boys would permit j so that in some places they have been substituted for Assis- 
tant Teachers in suflicictit number.'?, to allow of each class having a sc])arate Pupil 
Teacher. Thus all the classes receive more attention, atteiid.anee is increased by 
the popularity of the measure, emulation is excited, and an incentive to study 
adbrilcd as the appointments are thrown open to competition. The best boys are 
also kept longer at School than they would otherwise be likel\^.o remain ; and from 
them candidates can be selected for instruction in the Normal Schools, who stanil 
every chance of turning out first rate Teachers eventually. Examinations of the 
senior Vernacular scholars of distiicts have accordingly been held by Lieutenant 
llolroyd at various sudder stations, and selections of Pupil Teachers made from the 
best candidates. In hVrozepore, no less than 18 were thus appointed after an 
examination of this kind. Ilnder really good Teachers, the appointment of Pupil 
Teachers is no doubt preferable to the maintenance of an Assistant on a high salary, 
and may bo olfected .at a very little more expense.’^ 

The system has been largely extended in subsequent years, principally in 
the Umbailah Circle. 

132. The following statistics respecting Middle Class Schools in the 
Punjab arc given : — 

Governinont Schools. Private Schools. 


Number of Institutions 

71 

52 

Average number of pupils 

5,S52 

1,2G7 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Cost charged to Imperial funds 

19,924 

34,087 

,, to other sources 

12,080 

16,812 

Total 

32,004 

30,899 
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Total annual-cost of education per Rs, Rs. 

piipil ... ... 5i 

Annual cost to Governnacnt }>er 

pupil ... ... 34 11 

Sfafififics mpectinj FctS, 

Total amount of fees, fines, &e., 
realizcil from the pupils during 

the year ... ... 1,330 98C 

Average ditto per pupil ... 3 jj annas. Ioannas. 

P n p i I , 


('lov'erumout Schools 


... 4,717 

Mithnmodang. 

l,^81 

35 

Othov'j. 

30S 

Private Schools 

... 

... 1,007 



Total 

... 5,7K4 

2,23S 

402 


133. The extrorncly small avern^o fee realized from oacli pupil in tho 
Government Town Schools is noticeable. A fiiC of scarcely four pie per men- 
sem is surely a miserably small payment by the children of townspeople for a 
good A'^eriiacular Education. The matter rt'^uires attention. 

Even in the Private Schools, which, as already explained, are, for the most 
])art, Orant-in-aid English Class(*s attached to Government Vernacular Schools 
and managed by Government, tlie fees, thniigh larger, are very small. One 
anna [)cr mensem is a mere nominal payment for an English l‘hlncation. The 
high total annual cost ])cr pu[)il (Uupet*s 21) in these Private Schools is also 
noticeable. 

3t a fl r a s . 

13 1. Of the 237 Aliddle Class Schools in Madras, (IS are Government Insti- 
tntions, and 1(59 Priv\ate Institutions. The Government Institutions are desig- 
11 it('d cither Anglo- Vernacular Schools or Talook Schools, tlu^ diHoronco being 
that the former are of a higher grade nearly approachingto tho Zillah Scliools, 
while the latter ore of somewhat loss pretensions, the proscrilxMl conrsc^ of study 
hc'iiig descril)cd as ‘‘ sulllcient to impart a good scholar-liko kuowledgo of tho 
Vernacular language of the pupils, a fair acciuaiutanco with tlui English lan- 
guage, a good knowledge of arithmetic and of tho elements of geometry and 
algebra, a fair knowledge of gcmeral geography and of tlic leading facts of 
tlio histories of India and of England, and sorno ac(iuaintanco with the out- 
lines of astronomy and the leading principles of political economy. 

The Private Middle Class Schools in Madras arc for the most part Mis- 
sion Schools. 

135. The following statistics respecting Middle Class Scliools in Madras 
arc given : — 

GovcrniTunit Schools. Private Schools, 


Number of Institutions 

OS 

109 

Average number of pupils ... 

. 3,609 

9,385 


lls. 

Rs. 

Cost charged to Imperial funds 

, 37,009 

50,204 

„ to other sources 

. 9,355 

1,31,724 

Total 

47,324 

1 , HI, 928 

Total annual cost of education per pupil 

13 

19 

Annual cost to Government per pupil ... 

10 

5 

StallsticB rcBpecting Feen, 

Total amount of fees, fines, &c., realized from the 



pupils during the year 

11,934 

31,821 

Average ditto per pupil ... 


34 


P p i I s . 


f^overnment Schools 


Hiii(loo«. 

... 3,861 

Mahomedatw. 

256 

Othcri. 

127 

Private Schools 

... 

... 8,224. 

426 

2,472 


Total 

... 12,085 

682 

2,599 


3i> 
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Bombay. 

13G. Of tlie 185 Middle Class Schools, 165 are Government Institutions, 
and 20 Private Institutions. All the Middle Class Schools in Bombay are 
Anglo- Vernacular Institutions. The Government Schools are divided into two 
classes, viz., 1st Grade and 2nd Grade; there being 23 of the former, 
• ride Appendix 0., page 188 of and 142 of the latter. Tlie standard* laid down 
Doniimy Ediicotioii R<^r>rt for 1865 - 66 . for cntranco to Higher Class Schools forms a 
standard up to which Middle Class Schools aim at teaching. The following 
general definition of a Middle Class School is given in the Bombay Heport 
for 1865-60 

“ The Middle Class School Is defined to bo one in which, being inferior to the 
High School, some English is taught ; its function used to be generally the 
])reparatioQ of hoys for clerkships or other small appointments, but it has novv the 
additional function of definite preparation for the High School, thus loading up to 
the (Iniversity course.^^ 

137. Tlio Bombay Middle Class Schools are stated by the Director of 
Public Instruction to fall as yet short of their proper standard, and he has 
])roposcd, therefore, a ro-organization of 19 of these Schools on a standard 
which will make them ‘‘ adequate feeders*^ to the High Schools. 

138. The following statistics relate to Bombay Middle Class Schools : — 

Govt. Schools. PriviUe Schools. 


Number of Institutions 

105 


20 

Av'orage number of pupils 

17,999 


1,8-14 


Rs. 


Bs. 

Cost charged to Imperial funds ... 

... 


30,113 

„ to other sources 

... I,;i6,27l 


9s,10l 

Total 

... 2,:!i),C20 


1.28,304 

Total annual cost of education per pupil 

13 


G9 

Annual cost to Government per pupil 

5| 

K) 

Starnlics respect ivg Fees. 


. 

Total amount of fees, fines, &c., realized from pupils 



during the year ... 

51,0St 


44,980 

Average ditto per pupil 

3 


21 

F u p il s * 




Hindoos. 

Xlahomednns. 

Parsecs. 

Olliers, 

Government Schools ... 21,010 

1,593 

l,0:ii 

L59 

Private Schools ... 197 

41 

l,;3;J2 

706 

Total ... 21,207 

1,634 

2,3C4i 

8G5 


139. The average cost of education per head in the Government Schools 
is somewhat high, but this is probably explainable both by the relatively higli 
rates of pay obtaining in Bombay and by an unusual amount of extraordinary 
expenditure in the way of constructing School buildings. 

liO. The comparatively large extent to which these Schools are sup- 
ported from sources other than Imperial Punds is also noticeable. This is 
principally owing to large assignments to these Schools from the proceeds of 
the ‘‘ Local Hate of Assessment,” L e., the Education Cess recently intro- 
duced in Bombay. The assignments from this source to Middle Class Schools 
aggregated in 18G6-66 as much as Hupees 1,10,875. 

The following extract from the Bombay Report of 1865-66 shows how* 
this occurred : — 

** The local Cess has not only produced large additional funds for educational 
purposes, without any call upon the Imperial revenues, but has also stirred up a 
spirit of interest in education throughout the country, the local funds being placed 
at. the disposal of talooka and zillah committees, subject to joint sanction from the 
Revenue Commissioner and the Director of Public Instruction. These committees 
have been set to consider and make known the educational wants of their own 
talookas and districts. At fii-st thnre was a tendency in the local committees to 
seek the extension of Englhh or Middle Class Schools, to the neglect of Vernacular 
or Lower Class Schools. This coarse, if followed out, would have caused a misap- 
propriation of the local funds, which, having been entirely subscribed by the cultivator 
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class, sliould in the first instance have been applied to the establishment of Ver* 
nacular or Villa<ye Schools, such as the children of the ryot would attend. A Reso* 
lution of Government, No. 684, dated 1 4th October 1865, (which is reierred to above 
in paraj^rapU 8iJ, and quoted in Appendix D., pajje 164,) has authoritatively settled 
this point, and now no assignments of local funds to English education are sanc- 
tioned in this Office, unless the Collector of the district in question can furnish a 
certificate that the eduoaiional wants of the district as regards Primary Sohodls have 
been supplied as far as possible.” 

141. It may bo noted furtlicr as a fact unexplained in tbo Director’s 
Report that the Tables of Receipts and Charges under the head of Middle Class 
Schools showed for 18()5-G(5 a net excess of Receipts over Charges aaioimting 
to no less than Rupees 48,804, being more than 20 per cent, of the whole 
charges. 

142, The figures given in the preceding Statement in respect of Private 
IVIiddle Class Schools show an cxcejitioually high rate of cost per pupil ; but 
tliis is partly explained by the fact of some very heavy items of extraordina- 
ry” charges for building, &c., (aggregating nearly half a lakh), being includ- 
«'cl among the disbursoments. Making allowance for this, mid for one or two 
(‘Xponsive Schools for European childien included in the list, the cost per pupil 
is not so iiuieasonably high. 


0 u (I e . 

143. Of the 40 Middle Class Schools in Ondc, 34 arc Oovernment Insti- 
tutions, and 1*2 Private Institutions. The Government Instittitions are all 
'IVhsilec Schools, of which 10 are Anglo-Vernacular and 15 Vernacular 
Jiistitutions. .Of the Private Institutions, three are Mission Schools, and the 
remaining nine arc Schools su])[)()rtcd ])rincipally by the Talookdars and Native 
gentry. 

The following statistics rcs[)ccling Jlidcllo Class Schools in Oudo are 



Govt, Schoi)l«, 

Priviite SchooU 

Number of Institutions 

« • • • • • 

34 

12 

Average number of pupils 

• » • • • • 

2,080 

077 



Ks. 

Rs. 

Cost charged to Imperial ftinds 

• • t • 

26,753 

3,829 

„ to other sources 

... 

10,161 

6,566 


Total 

30,901. 

10,395 

Total annual cost of education 

per pupil 

174 

15 

Cost to Government per pupil 

12 

5 

Sfatiftdcif Tdipeciing Fees. 



Total amount of fees, fines, &c.. 

realized from pupils 



during the year 

1,428 

292 

Average ditto per pupil 

... 

1 1 annas 


Pupils. 




Hindoos. 

Mabomednns. 

Others. 

Government Schools 

... 2,032 

956 

1 

Private SchooU 

755 

232 



2,787 

1,188 

1 


7 anaaif 


144. The extraordinarily high average cost of education per head is 
noticeable : also the smallness of the fee receipts, which average scarcely one 
anna per mensem in the Government Schools, and little more than half anna 
per mensem in Private Schools. 

Central Frovmces» 

145. Of the 116 Middle Class Schools in the Central Provinces, 105 are 
Government Institutions, and 11 Private Institutions. Of the Government 
Institutions, nine are Zillah Schools which do not yet educate up to the Uni- 
versity Entrance Standard, and 06 are Town Schools. Of the 11 Private 
Institutions, six are Mission Schools (of which four belong to the Free Church 
Mission). 
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ItO. The following statistics respecting Middle Class Schools in the 
Central Provinces are given : — 

Govt. Schools. Private Schools. 


Number of Institutions ... ... 105 11 

Average number of pupils ... ... ... 6,836 694 


Rs. Ks. 

Cost charged to Imperial funds... ... ... 60,080 9,511 

„ to other sources ... ... ... 39,433 10,133 


Total ... 89,513 19,979 


Total annual cost of education per pupil ... ... 13 28 

Cost to Guvernment per pupil... ... ... 7^ 13 


Stalislici renpeetin^ 

Rs. 

Total amount of fees, fines, &c., realized from pupils 

during the year ... ... ... 4,638 

Average ditto i)er pupil ... ... ... 10 annas. 


(not given.) 


Hindoos. Mahomedans. Others, 
(not given.) 

147. The average fee is excessively small, viz., something below one anna 
per mensem. If the returns for Government Zillah Schools (which arc only 
temporarily reckoned in the Middle Class till they c.an work up to* the Entrance 
Standard) bo separated from those for Government Town Scliools, the result 
is tiiat the average fee in Zillah Schools is llupee 1 or two annas per mensem, 
and in Town Schools not quite eight annas, or eight pie per mensem. The 
matter of fees evidently requires to be looked to in the Central Provinces. 


F v,pi I 

Government Schools 

Private Schools ... 


Mysore^ 

148. Of the 16 Middle Class Schools in Mysore, nine are Government 
Institutions, and seven are Private Institutions. Scarcely any information 
respecting these Schools is given by the Director of Public lusiruction ; and 
the statistics are so meagre that nothing more is obtainable than wiiat has 
already been given in the General Statement at the commencement of this 
Section. 


British Burmah. 

149. There are three Government Zillah Schools coming under this head 
in British Burmah with 398 pupils, the expenditure being Rupees 13,612 
from Imperial funds, and Rupees 2,765 from Local Eunds. There are also 
28 Private Schools of this class aided by Government, with 2,077 pupils. These 
arc almost all under the management of Missionary bodies. 

As noted in the last column of the General Statistical Statement given at 
the commencement of this Section, the Education Report from British Burmah, 
written before the appointment of a Director of Public Instruction, does not 
give the required statistics, and hence these Schools have not been included in 
the general return. 


Berars^ 

160. No Educational Statistics for the Berars have been entered in the 
General Statement given at the commencement of this Section, because no 
regular Education Report, with statistics in the prescribed form, has yet been 
received. The recently appointed Director of Public Instruction for the Berars 
win doubtless give full information in future years. 

Meantime, it may he stated that there, are apparently five Middle Class 
Schools in the Berars, two of which it is proposed to raise to the standard of 
Higher Class Zillah Schools. 
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151. The Lower Class of Schools may bo described generally as consisting 
of elementary Institutions for educating the lower orders of the people. Tho 
subp'ct of primary education is justly regarded as a most important one, 
and has had a prominent place assigned to it in the Educational Despatches 
of 1851 and 1859. 

152. In tho Despatch of 1851 the Home Government declaimed its wish for 
tho prosecution of the object of Vernacular Education “ in a more systematic 
“ manner/* and “ placed the subject on a level in point of importance with 

that of the instruction to bo afforded through tho medium of tho English 
‘language.** An attempt will now bo made to describe tho measures iakeu 
in accordaucc with tho above instructions in the several Presidencies and 
Provinces, 

Bengal. 

153. In Bengal no fixed system was at first adopted, but various schemes 
wore set on foot ill different parts of tho Lioutcnant-Oovi^rnorship, witli tho 
ohjoot of promoting Vernacular Education. The measures in operation on tho 
1st of ]\[ay 1858 Avero deseribetl in tlio following terms in a Minute by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, dated tho 21th March 1859: — 

Speiikiiig of tlu'rn generally, it may Ixi said that 228 Schools have been 
aidel by grants in 27 districis, educating pupils at an average cost to 

(lovcrnmont for eaeh pupil of one Rupee two annas and one pic per mensem for 
Englisli Schools, seven annas Cor Anglo-Vcrnaeular Schools, and three annas 
eight pie Ibr Vernacular Schools. Further, thcrcj have been 197 Model Vernacular 
* TliM low nvcrif'o is ouin^Mo tlio Schools establislied in GO districts, at a total 
insiTtioii in tiu‘ list of sill such SchnoK e\])ense of Rupcos G,GG9-1 I--2 per mensem, or an 
\vlicilKr ill Ihujjal, Uc liar, Cuttack, or average of about Rupees 17 for each School.'^" 

There have been established 55 Circles, embracing 
158 indigenous Schools ostablibhed in four districts; and there have been 12 
itinerant Teaebers employed in indigenous Sobools in six other distriei'^. In six 
districts payments have been made to indigtMJOus Schoid Teachers, for improvement 
in their jmpils, at the rate of one Rupee a month for every 10 hoys under instrue- 
tion, besides rewards for success given to such Toaehers in 11 other districts; 
and 10 J^cholarships have bcint provided, of Rupees four each per annum, to incri- 
torious. Vernacular pupils in G2 districts/^ 

151. Tlofcrring to tho abov(5 statoinont, tho Government of India re- 
marked, under date the 17th of ilay 1859, us follows : — 

Para, 2 . — ** Uis Kxeolleney in ^Council nadily admits that it is shown in this 
Minute that cnective measures have not heeii wanting on the part of the Bengal Cl o- 
vernincnt f »r the encouragement of Vernacular Education among cla'^ses lower in tho 
social scale than any which had been aff eted by the operations of CJovernmont fire- 
viously to the receipt of the Court of Directors' Despatch of 1851*; and he will have 
much pleasure in furthering the extension of those measures as soon as the means of 
doing so are again available. Tlio Governor General in ("ouneil gladly expresses 
his concurrence in the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor that, for what has been 
(lone, credit is due to the Oflicers of the Education Department in tho Lower 
Provinces." 


155. Very little, if any, advance in these directions has until recent years 
been made owing principally to financial restrictions and partly to a prolonged 
discussion which ensued between th(3 Bengal Govt^rnment and the Government 
of India, in which thc3 latter argued that it was not tho intention of tho Homo 
Government that the grant-in-aid system should bo applied to tho extension of 
this class of Schools, but that any measures wliich might bo taken should bo 
based on the principle of having tho Schools under the direct management 
and control of the Government. The Bengal Government, having taken a 
different view, had contemplated a system of grants-in-aid to such Schools, and 
had asked for a relaxation of the Grant-in-aid Xlules in its favor. 


156. The Bengal Government maintained that tho cost of any system of 
Vernacular instruction, by the direct instrumentality of Government, would 
make its general introduction impossible. It was argued that although cheap 
Schools, costing, as in the North-Western Provinces, from Rupees five to 
Rupees eight per mensem each, had been to some extent found practicable in 
Beh^ and Assam, they were not practicable in Bengal Proper. The great 
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problem of a sufficiently cheap system of Vernacular Education, through the 
direct instrumentality of Government, remained the subject of discussion and 
report till 18G0, when the Lieutenant-Governor, writing with reference to 
previous correspondence, and especially to a recent call for a definite report of 
the measures desired to be introduced in connection with the Secretary of 
State's Despatch of 1859, propounded a system the basis of which was the 
encouragement of the best of the indigenous Schools by rewards to the 
blasters, supply of books, &c. ; a proportion of Model Schools being also 
established, and arrangements being made for maintaining an efficient inspec- 
tion. 

157. Sir John Peter Grant’s scheme was very much modified in its actual 
application. It was transformed into a scheme of which the following 
description was given in the Keport of 1862-G3 : — 

“ The villai^es where Patshahts are already in existence are invited to send, for a 
yearns training in a Normal School, either their present Guru, or some other person 
whom they will undertake to receive as their future School Master. Their nominee 
if accepted by the Inspector is sent to a Normal School with a stipend of Rupees 
iive per mensem, and a written ajjreement is entered into on the one hand with the 
heads of the village that tliey will receive him back as their Guru when he has corn- 
])leled his course of training and received a certificate of qualification; and on the 
other hand, with the nominee himself, that he will return to the village which select- 
ed him, and there enter upon and discharge the duty of Village Scliool Master, to the 
best of his ability, on condition of being secured a monthly income of not less than 
Rupees five, in the shape of stipend or reward, so long as he continues to 
deserve it. 

'' Each of the three Training Schools at present est.iblished receives 73 stipen- 
diary students. They have been opened but a few months, but no difilculty has 
been experienced in filling them. Each had its full complement at the end of 
the year.'^ 

158. There can be no question that this is by far the most promising 
scheme for encouraging primary education that has ever been tried in Bengal, 
and I shall, therefore, endeavour to follow out its later history somewhat at 
length. At first its operation was confined to three selected districts 
(Burdwan, Kishnaghur, and Jessore), in each of which a Normal School for 
Gurus was established. In the first year of their working they had an 
average attendance of 217 Gurus come from their respective villages to draw 
stipends of Rupees five per mensem, and be trained as Teachers. In the 
course of the year 171 students passed their final examination. In tho 
second year of their existence (18G1-G5) tljey had an average attendance of 
231 Teachers, — certificates being given to 203. In the third year (1865-()6) 
only 76 certificates were issued ; tho cause of the decrease ^ being the great 
prevalence of epidemic disease, which necessitated tho closing of one Train- 
ing Scliool daring several months of the year, and greatly interfered w'ith 
the operations of the others. During the year sanction was obtained to 
tho extension of tho operations, under the same Inspector, to three^ more 
districts, viz., Bancoorah, Midnapore, and Moorshedabad. Only one additional 
Training School was added on this account, four Training Schools being con- 
sidered sufficient for the six districts. 

169. In addition to this, another Inspector was appointed to superintend 
similar operations in North-East Bengal, in the districts of Rajshahi, Dinage- 
pore, and Rungpore, — three new Training Schools being opened for the 
purpose. 

160. So great is tho number of applications for admission to the Normal 
Schools that, even in the newly created Institutions, it was found possible to 
get several “ Eree Students,” i, ^., Students in excess of the authorized com- 
plement (75 per School), for whom there are no stipends, and who yet entered 
into the usual engagement to remain at the School, and to return to the 
nominating village as Teachers when qualified, 

101. It will be interesting to note the progress of this scheme in the three 
districts last taken up (Rajshahi, Dinagepore, and Rungpore), where Maho- 
inedans constitute above two-thirds of the entire population ; and where, from 
the small number of existing Patshalas, it is necessary to get the villagers 
to bind themselves not merely to hand over an existing School to the Teacher 
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wlicn qualified, but, if thcro bo no School, to got ouo up. The number of 
Mahomedau nominees is already reported to bo considerable. 

1G2. It may be explained here that the scheme contemplates not merely 
the training of Teachers, and the subsequent grant of Rupees five towards tlio 
salary of each qualified Teacher, but it provides also for the inspection of tho 
Village Schools. For this purpose each of tho two special Inspectors has 
under liim a staff of Deputy Inspectors. There were in 18G5-G0 altogether 
19 Deputy Inspectors employed in this work. 

1G3. Tho salary of Rupees five paid to qualified Teachers by Government 
is calculated to represent about half of their total incomo. Tliat this is actu- 
ally the case will bo scon from the following statistics for 18G5-G0 given by 
the Inspector in charge of tlio districts first selected : — 

, The PaUhalas have, on tho whole, "one on well (lurinur tho year. They have 
increased in miinbers and in attendance of pupiU, and yielded no inconsiiierahlo 
amount of income to their Gurus in the shape of schooling lees. Exclusive of the 
four Training Sidiools, and as many model Ritshalas uttaeliod to them, I had nmlor 
me, on the iitith April last, 5:i I Village Schools, with an attendance of 1(>, oil I 
impils, who paid Rupees ii(>, 50 7-1 in fees and otherwise to their (Jutus. The total cost 
to Government in these Schools was Rupees :il,0H-ll, and therefore less than two 
annas per month per pupil. The scheme of Patshala improvomeut, therefore, still 
fully inaiutains its character of being the cheapest to Government, ami most easily 
expansible of all the systems of elementary education yet brought into operation.** 

IGI. The model Patslialas above alluded to form another not unimpor- 
tant feature of this scheme, for it is, of course, desirable that the embryo 
T^cachcr should have some practical experience in tho art of teaching before ho 
leaves the Normal School, and tho means of this is afforded by the model or 
practising Patshala attached to tlio Central Institution, In these model Pat- 
slialas tho Native system is adhered to as much as possible, so as to secure 
their being really models of what it is intended that the Village Patslialas 
should bo. Tho following account of tho modd Patslialas is given by tho 
Inspector of tho Eastern Cirelo ; — 

In the constitution ot the rrodel Patshala, the Native Patshala system has 
been scrupulously preserved, but with such improvements as are desirable, which, 
while they promise success, avoid all unnecessary olPence to established notions. The 
young lads attend School twice a day, and are arrangeil into tlie plantain-loaf, tho 
jiabn-lcaf, and the papjr cla'^scs. Zeinind.irec and ^Lih.ijanee accounts are largely 
taught. Tho Schools open and close with the recitation of short songs in praise of 
our Maker, and on other appropriate subjects.** 

1G5. The following interesting account of the signing of thovillago 
contract is given by the same Inafpector : — 

It was past 11 A. M,, when I reached Momilpore, a village in Rungporc. I 
was taken to whore the head-man of the place, a Mahomedan, with his relatives and 
servants, was pj'cparing a mill for clearing the sngar-canc of its juice. At my 
approach he came up to me, saluted me respeetiully, spn'ad with his own hands 
several bundles of straw, on which one of his relatives hastily spread out a mat 
<iuickly snatched from a house close by. I took olf my sliocs and hat, and sat there. 

A large number of villagers assembled round me. They enquired, and I explained to 
them, the object of my visit. They heard me with attemtion, appeared pleased, 
hut no less surprised ; and, after some further enquiries, expressed themselves willin" 
to set up a Patshala. A nominee was after much dilficulty fixed upon. They then 
desired me to wait till their brethren returned from the fields, as their consent and 
signatures were also necessary. On my telling them that I was willing to proceed 
to where their friends were, they seemed much pleased, and lliose who were, not to 
accompany mo were about to sign, when, considering that all tlvis hasty consent 
iniglit as quickly be withdr.wii, I now spoke in such a way that less williug men 
might easily have found some pretext for withholding their signatures, or, what is 
a polite way of evading, ask time to re-consider the matter. When I spoke in 
.strong terms of the engagement to refund Rupees 00, in case they failed to estab- 
lish the Patshala, the younger brother of the heiwl-inan, after some expressions 
about their sincerity, volunteered to make good the money himself, and gave tho 
Guru two slaps on the back to clicer him on. Finding them really in earnest, I 
again clearly exjtlaiiied myself ; and having got the signatures of some, after the 
contract was read out once more by one of them, proceeded with the rest to where 
their comrades were reaping in the fields. We all walked together, and now acces- 
sions swelled the party, till in about 15 minutes we reached our destination. The 
men leil their work and drew near. We sat down and the head-man undertook 
. to explain the scheme. This is always very desirable. When he had done, I spoke. 
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Their consent ainl si^^natures soon followed. Some of the elders could actually si^n, 
while otliciN made marks. 1 had previoiislsr come to know that there was a 
Patshala in this village some 10 years a.^o. ITaviuj^ then talked with them of the 
threatened famine, and of the host way of manuring their fields, 1 left the place at 
past 1 V. 

It is quite clear that the village contract is a useful feature of tlie scheme, 
for it secures for the future School the iutorcst and patronage of the influen- 
tial residents of the village. 

lOfl. I have already devoted more space in this Note than can well be 
spared to th (5 description of tjiis most interesting scheme for cricouraginir the 
education of the lovv(;r orders of the Bengal people. There can be no doubt 
tliat it promises to be tlio best scheme t!mt has been tried. It takes as its 
basis the nalional Schools of tlie country, and it improves them at a cost suffi- 
ciently small to admit of a really wide extension of the system. TIjo schemes 
attcmoic'd hitherto failed in one or other of two ways, viz., citlier — (1) by 
csta])lishing Government or Grant-in-aid ]\Iodel Schools which were filled 
by a class of the people far liiglior in ilic social scale than tlie 
lahorinjT and agricultural population whom it was desired to influence ; 
or (2) by attempting to encourage good teaching in Village Schools, the 
^Masters of Avhich, liowev(u* ready to take the oflered rewards and to do 
their best to win them, were, from defective education, quite unable to carry 
out the desired reforms. 


1G7. I do not mean to say that tlio new system affects only the laboring 
and agricultural population. In some parts of Bengal porliaps its princijial 
effect is upon, what may bo called, tiui middles classes of tlie people. This is 
shown by tlio following extract from the Ueport of the Inspector of the Cen- 
tral, or first instituted, Circle : — 

I tried to point out. in my last Annnal Ropori, as wcdl as on other ocnasiuns, 
that tho Vutshalas aro not ami cannot bo Schools for tho masses vxejn.'uoebj, I 
showed in that Report lhat they arc primarily preparatory Scliools lor the (children of 
the higher and middle ranks ; and, at tho same time being extremely cheap, are 
attended largely by children of the lower orders.'* 


In the other or Eastern Circle, it would seem tliat Iho scheme is more 
directly operative on tho agricultural population, as may be gathered from the 
following extract from the Inspector’s Report : — 

“ I have heard it talked of, even in high quiutcrs, that the Patshala system is 
not working among tho masses. This, I think, iFfarfrom being the truth, though it 
is certainly to be owned that it docs not influence the masses alone. 

Of the Schools I visited in the Rnrdwan Division (belonging to the other 
Inspector) some had a sensible falling off in attendance dining the growing and 
reaping seasons, when laborers cannot forego the assistance of their children. These 
children will, on all hands, be allowed to belong to the masses. 


My own Division, however, is peculiarly the land of the masses. In Dinagepnre 
and Rnngpore, I do really feed that I 'am working among the lower classes. There 
tho bulk of the people are agriculturists, while tho higher orders arc almost unknown. 
*^****** 

The diaries of Deputy Inspectors teem with names of villages composed entirely of 
agriculturists." 


1G8. It would be wrong if I were to pass from tho description of tliis 
, , ,, 1 . ^ , scheme without menlioning the names of tlio 

Division. Inspectors* to whoso able and zealous super- 

ii:ibon Kassco Kantii Moukerjee, visioTi the succcssful Working of the systcru is 
East Dnisioii. (loubtlcss duo in no small degree. 


1G9. A somewhat similar system ivas tried with less success in Assam, 
where it W'as attempted toiinprove the Village Schools by training the Teachers 
at a Normal School at Gowdiatty. Recently two new* Normal Schools 
liave been opened at Tozporo and Scebsaugor ; and tho subsidy allowances 
formerly given to tlic Teachers in proportion to the number of pupils on their 
rolls have been re-distributed at fi.vcd rates of Rupees five and Rupees six 
each for 111 Schools. Better results arc looked for. 
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170. The other systems of Primary Education in Bengal were thus 
described in the Report of 1863-G4i : — 

The Lower Class of Government Schools consists of the practising^ Patshalus 
attached to the Normal Schools for trainin*? Village Gurus (to be mentioned below), 
and of some very cheap and elementary Schools in Behar, which are at present far 
from being in a satisfactory condition. These latter have, for the most part, been 
Working with untrained and unteachable Masters, and little improvement is to bo 
expected till this incubus is removed, and the present useless Teachers are suoeeoded 
by men of a different stamp who have been properly instructed in the duties of 
their calling. An account of these Schools will bo found in Mr, Fallon’s Report 
printed in Appendix A. 

******** 

‘^The private Schools of the Lower Class, in which the standard of instruetion 
is such as is suitable for the education of the * masses,’ comprise some ' Circle’ 
^lission Schools reccivihg allowances under the Grant-in-aid Rules; a largo numher 
of Schools in the Central and South-East Divisions, established under what is called 
the ‘ Circle system the Village Patshalas, under the charge of the additional Inspec- 
tor in Zillabs Burdwan, Nuddea, and Jessorc ; the indigenous Schools, under improve- 
ment, in Behar and elsewhere, by a system of rewards ; the subsidized Village Schools 
in Assam ; and many Missionary Schools maintained with the aid of Government 
for the education of the Sonthals, Cossyahs, Kacharis, and other uncivilized tribes. 

For details regarding these Schools, a reference must be made to the Reports of llio 
several Inspectors, which are annexed in Appendix A,” 

171. Of tlicso, perhaps the Circle system is the most important. It is 
thus described in the Bengal Report of 18G3-GI : — 

'' Former Reports have described at length the system of Circle Schools origin.ally 
brought into ojicration by Mr. Woodrow. The primary object of the scheme was 
tlic improvement of the indigenous Village Schools by giving rewards to the Gurus 
and their pupils, and providing each * circle,’ which generally consisted of three Schools, 
with a * Circle Teacher,’ whose duty was to give instruction in each School for two 
days a week in rotation. The plan, with such modifications as circumstances Inivo 
suggested, is working with considerable success in the Central and South-East 
Divisions ; but, as observed above, the Schools are not mainly attended by the lower 
orders which are supposed to constitute the masses, and many of them have come to 
be good Vernacular Schools of the Middle Class, competing successfully in the Vorna- 
( ular Scholarship Examination. These Schools, however, cannot generally bo regarded 
as in any sense the representatives of pre-existing indigenous Schools, since very few 
such Schools were found in the districts in which the scheme has been introduced. 

The actual plan of operations is thus described by Mr. Martin ^ A good 
locality for a circle is fixed upon. If there is a hond fide Guru there, he is persuaded 
to admit the Circle Pundit ; and then by his and other assistance two or more Schools 
are established in neighbouring villages at the expense of the villagci-s, and placed 
under the care of young and intelligent men (chosen by the Deputy Inspector), who 
have received some education, and are capable of improving themselves with the 
assistance of the Circle Pundit. If there are no Schools, the villagers arc promised 
a Pundit if they open Schools attended by 120 pupils, and taught by men nominated 
by the Deputy Inspector, and as a suitable locality is fixed upon in the first instance 
(one too in which there is no chance of an aided School) there is generally little, if 
any, difficulty. When there has been a Guru of the old School, it generally occurs 
that within a short time he finds the work tedious and competition hopeless, and 
betakes himself to some other occupation, leaving the field to be worked by a set of 
young men taught in our own Institutions.’ 

“ In 1855 a grant of Rupees 1,500 per mensem was sanctioned for working the 
Circle system, and this was subsequently divided in equal portions between the Central 
and South-East Divisions. Last year Mr. Martin, having reported that he should 
have no difficulty in doubling the number of his circles within a very short time if 
the necessary funds were placed at his disposal, sanction was obtained dor the 
establishment of 30 additional circles in his Division, at a cost of Rupees 750 a 
month. The entire grant for Circle Schools amounts, therefore, at the present time, 
to Rupees 27,000 per annum ; of which. Rupees 18,000 is assigned to the South- 
East Division, and Rupees 9,000 to the Central Division,” 

172. In 1864-G6 an attempt was commenced to improve the Sanscrit Toles 
in some parts of East Bengal. The Sanscrit Toles are quite distinct from the 
Patshalas, being Schools in which the philosophy and religion of the Hindoos 
are taught through the medium of the Sanscrit language. The Tole Gurus 
exercise a considerable influence over the people, so that any improvement 
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in the instruction which they give is an object of importance. The follow-^ 
ing account of the experiment is taken from the Beport of 1864-66 : — 

A grant of Bupees 350 has been sanctioned for one year for the introduction 
of an experimental measure in East Bengal for the improvement of indigenous 
Sanscrit Toles, by systematizing the instruction conveyed in them and improving its 
quality. A scheme of studies has been prepared, and Scholarships and prizes have 
been offered to the Tole Students who pass an examination in the prescribed subjects 
with credit. Rewards are also promised to the Pandits of those Toles which send 
up successful candidates. Under this scheme 11 Toles have sent up 89 candidate^ 
for examination. The result was not known at the end of the year.^’ 

Prom the Inspector’s Beport for 1866-66 the system appears to bo at a 
stand still, owing to a hostile social movement” raised against it. 

North- Western Provinces. . 

f 

173. The 8,268 Lower Class Schools in the North-Western Provinces arc 
made up as follows 


Government Institutions ... 

Private Institutions 

Ilulkabundee Schools ... 
r Aided Schools 
< Indigenous Schools, uu-' 
t aided 

Nnmher of 
Schools. 

3,097 

43 

} 5,118 

Pupils. 

95,535 

2,827 

56,893 


Total 

8,258 

1,55,255 


174. The ‘ Ilulkahundee’ or ‘ Circuit’ Schools were introduced first some 
1.5 or IG years ago. The villages were portioned off into circuits, in each of 
which a School was established under the direct management of Government. 
The salaries of the Teachers varied from Rupees 3G to Rupees 60 per annum ; 
and the expense was met by a local contribution or cess nominally voluntary! 
The ccss is calculated in different ways in different districts. The Collector 
either determines the number of Schools on the area and population of tho 
district, and distributing the cost of maintenance over the revenue deducts 
an equivalent percentage ; or he may consider one per cent, on the revenue 
a fair cess, and adapt his expenditure and number of Schools to the amount 
which this percentage realizes ; or he may take into account the wants and 
capabilities of the several circuits and deal separately with each. In all this 
lie is presumed to have the consent of the people who are so assessed. It has 
recently been attempted to put the system of local assessment on a more 
secure footing. ^ Tho late Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Colvin, recommended, and 
the Court of Directors sanctioned, the imposition of a one per cent. School 
Cess in all new Settlements, to be so calculated as to fall half on the proprietor 
and half on Government. The Rules promulgated for guidance in this respect 
are included in what are known as the “ Scharunpore Settlement Rules.” 

176. In his Report for 1858-69 the Director of Public Instruction 
wrote : — 

"‘The Circuit School system, wherever it has been introduced, has revolu- 
tionized popular education. It has trebled or quadrupled the attendance at School. 

It has introduced useful and instructive studies, and an cflicient organization in 
place of an utter absence of books without any system. It has improved the status 
of the Teacher, has rendered him independent of individual caprice, and has placed the 
School on a more permanent footing.' In tho Report for 1860-61 it is further 
observed that the system ‘ is gradually spreading, and will before long cover the 
land.’ The present condition of the Hulkubundee Schools is thus described in the 
Beport for 1860-61 • 

" The Schools are very unequa in Imerit. Those in the Ist, 2nd and 3rd Circles 
are, in many instances, superior to many of tho Tehsilee Schools in those Divisions, 
while a large proportion of tliem are better than the Tehsilee Schools in tho Saugor 
and Nerbudda Territories. The average attendance per School, which for the whole 
North-Western Provinces is 21*6, ranges from 4‘7 in Sconce to 42 8 in Etawah." 

The following remarks, taken from the Report of 1861-62, may also be 
added : — 

Para. 1.—" The results to be considered in this Section go teprove that the 
system of popular Vernacular Education, which has been on trial for 12 or 18 years in 
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these Provinces, and has been regrorded with interest, or taken ns a model by other Go* 
vernments, is extending its usefulness year by 3 ^ear. Its stability and aptitude for 
internal development and improvement is no longer doubtful, but the need of a 
vigilant system of inspection, and particularly of local encouragement, to aid tho 
work of the Departmental Officers, is strongly marked, and is a feature peculiar 
to the country. The prosperous establishment of the Etawnh District Schools is a 
proof of what may be accomplished by local encouragement ; but the state of those 
Schools, as reported on by tho late Inspector of the 2nd Circle in December 1861, 
shows the absolute necessity of an organized departmental supervision. 

2. — “ The extension of the Ilulkabundee School system over every district in 
the North-Western Provinces is a matter of time. When that is acoomidished, a 
very considerable proportion of tho School-going class will be brought under our 
direct teaching. At present strange contrasts exist ; for instance, in tho rich district 
of Bareilly, to the north, there is not a single Ilulkabundee School; in the poor 
district of Jhansi to the south there are 77 Schools, with 2,202 boys, and a fuinl 
available for building purposes of llupoes 20,000. In many of tho districts of’ tlui 
Doab the Schools have been long established, and are increasing month by month. 

In Furruckabad, one of the wealthiest, they are just beginning to exist. In some 
of the famine-stricken regions the Ilulkabundee Schools mainlaincd their vigor, 
whereas in more favored places at the same period they a|>i)arcntly fell away/' 

17G. In some instances, and especially at certain periods of the year, it 
is diflieult also to keep up tho attendance. The following remarks made by 
Mr. Grimth, Inspector, 3rd Circle, in the Report of ISGO-Gl, will illustrate 
this : — 

'^Thc bulk of the Ilulkabnndoo scholars arc agriculturists; tlieir time is most 
preci()us to their parents, and when the mangoes are ripe, or the crops are being 
stocked, on no account they can bo spared : nay, each family has some cattle, and 
each family must send a child to look after them, and tho more so since jjoiinds have 
been introduced in these Provinces. The agriculturist boys aro ternpurar}'' visitors, 
and they flock to our Schools periodically ; and, as tho average is struck for t he 
whole year, it must be a low one for the llulkahnndco Schools, if they arc reported 
truly, till people value education more than food and necessaries of lile." 

177. In 18G3-GJi tho llulkahundeo system was extended to the districts 
of Jaloun, Ilumccrporc, and Cawnpore. The School Cess (which provides 
funds for those Schools) was also successfully introduced throughout tho Srd or 
Ecuarcs Circle, notwitlistandiog tliat it comprises four permanently settled 
districts. In all these districts tho landlioldors liave voluntarily consented 
to pay the education rate, — a fact which may justly bo regarded with great 
satisfaction. 

178. There aro still districts, or portions of districts, without Ilulkabundco 
Schools ; and the Educational OfTiccrs all look forward to the extension of 
the cess by tho progress of the rc-settlement operations. The following 
remarks made by the Inspector of the 1st Circle (embodied in the Education 
Report of 1865.6G) give an encouraging proof of the growing appreciation 
of these Schools : — 

There can be no doubt that these Schools have now taken deep root. The 
difficulty no longer is to persuade the Zemindars to allow a School to be opened in 
their village, but to select, as localities for the number of Schools that can be afforded, 
villages the residents of which manifest the greatest desire for instruction, and where 
the greatest amount of good is likely to be effected. No inconsiderable portion of 
the Inspector's time while on tour is now occupied in listening to the petitions of 
Zemindars for new Schools, or for the restoration of Schools which for some reason, 
have been withdrawn." 

179. The 43 aided Lower Class Schools in the North-Western Provinces 
are composed for the most part of Mission Schools, or Schools supported by 
Native gentlemen. 

180. The 6,118 indigenous Schools entered in the E^oturns were described 
generally in the Report of 1863-64 in the following terms 

Schools of the lower order, which have generally received the designation of 
indige 7 iou 8 , are the Persian, Arabic, and Sanscrit bazar Schools, which are visited 
from time to time by the Deputy Inspectors of the Department. An accurate cal- 
culation of the attendance and expenditure on these Schools is next to impossible. 

The Teachers keep no registers, and the salaries paid are irregular. As a rule, 
the average attendance seldom exceeds nine boys ; and, as a better style of education 
creeps into fashion, attendance at these Schools will fall lower. The character of the 
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teachings has often been described. The hope ef reform is rery small, for the Teachers 
are set ajrainst it, and desire no assistance from Government which shall involve the 
trouble of improvement. 

Indigenous Schools are gradually giving way before the steady advance of 
the Government s)^stem of education. I observe that in the ]st Circle alone 142 
Schools have been closed during the year. As might be expected, the largest number 
of existing Schools are to be found in the Bareilly and Bijnour Districts, where the 
Ilnlkabiindee system has not been introduced. In Bareilly there are 557 Schools, with 
4,804 scholars 5 in Bijnour there are 373 Schools, with 3,558 scholars. Again, take 
the two best districts of the Circle, and the result is that in Boolundshuhur alone 43 
Schools have closed this year, and in Meerut 33.^^ 

Since ] 863-64 about 600 more of these indigenous Schools have been 
closed, yielding apparently to the advance of the Hulkabundee system. 

F unj ab » 

181. The 1,771 Lower Class Schools in the Punjab consist of 1,746 Village 
Schools (supported by the proceeds of the Education Cess, and corresponding 
to the ‘‘ Hulkabundee’^ Schools of the North-Western Provinces), 22 Jail 
Schools and three indigenous Schools aided under the Grant-in-aid Rules. 

182. There has been no advance in late years in the number of Village 
Schools in the Punjab ; indeed the number in 1865-66 is 61 less than 
in 1863-64 ; but the number of pupils has increased from 51,753 to 56,593. 

183. The Jail Schools (numbering 22) were first placed under the 
Education Department in 1862-63. One or two trained Teachers, aided by Pupil 
Teachers selected from the prisoners, conduct the classes. The Pupil Teachers 
are excused from labor, and occupy themselves partly in teaching and partly 
in learning, with the view of better qualifying themselves as Teabhers. 

3Ia dr a 8 . 

184. The Lower Class of Schools in Madras is represented by one 
Government School at Striharicottah for the Yenadis, — a wild tribe inhabiting 
a jungly island to the north of Madras ; 16 Government Schools for the Hill 
Tribes in Ganjam, and 825 Private Aided Schools, These Private Aided 
Schools are composed of the following, viz ; — 

(1).—“ Rate Schools” supported by an Education rate, levied under 
the Madras Education Act. Of this kind there are 79. 

(£). — Schools managed by Missionary bodies. The majority of these 
are managed by the Gospel Society (in various districts, but 
principally in Tinnevelly,) and by the Church Mission Society 
(also for the most part in Tinnevelly). 

(3). — The indigenous Aided Schools inspected by Government 
Officers. 

385. The development of education, under the Madras Education Act, 
has certainly not been great. The following remarks are made on the subject 
in review by the Madras Government of the Education Report : — 

The establishment of Schools, under the provisions of the Madras Education Act, 
has not made much progress during the year under review. According to the Returns 
appended to the last Report, the number of Schools supported by a rate at the close of 
the official year 1864-65 was 75, includiog 72 Schools of this class in the Godavery 
District. At the end of 1865-66 that number bad only risen to 79. Of the four 
new Rate Schools, one is in South Canara, and three in Malabar ; the first mentioned 
being the Talook School of Mulki, which, at the request of the inhabitants, has been 
converted from a Government School into a Rate School. The working of the Act 
in the Godavery District has not been satisfactory. The Inspeetor states that the 
machinery of the Act is * ill-adapted to the purpose to which it has been applied in 
the Godavery District,^ viz., the maintenance of elementary Schools in villages the 
population of which is chiefly agricultural. The Commissioner, Mr. Bowers, 
observes, * are ignorant ryots, who care nothing for the School, and neglect their 
duties.^ ' The only way,^ he writes, * in which they can be prevented from causing 
the abolition of the Schools by simple inaction is to place them, in their capacity of 
School Commissioners, as they are in their capacity of Village Kurnums, under the 
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authority of the Sub«Collector, but iti that case the Act becomes a dead letter and 
a superfluity. Tliis would be virtually a return U the ante-Act state of tilings, and 
would be an admission that these Schools could never have been voluntarily main- 
tained. Up to a very recent date, many of the ^fasters had received no salaries for 
months.^ Erom the Uetiiriis appended to the Director's Report, it appears that, in two 
of the talooks in which these Schools are in operation, the amount of the collections 
under the Act was somewhat less than the Government grant. 

‘'The difTiculty of obtaining competent School Commissioners for the ma- 
nagement of the Rate Schools is also adverted to l»y the Deputy Inspector of Schools 
in Malabar and Canura, in which districts, however, the Act appears likely to work 
well. In the latter district live ^liddb Class Schools have been established, and 
the preliminary measures for the cstablishmcut of five more, under the provisions of 
the Act, had been carried out before the close of the year. One of the latter, an 
Anglo-Vernacular School at Palghal, has been opened since the close of the year, 
with an attendance of 1-00 pupils. The Deputy Inspector reports that ibr this 
School a building, capable of accommodating bUO b'>ys, is to bi* provided, at an 
estimated cost of Rupees 1G,0U0, and the School is to bo eventually placed under a 
Graduate of an English University, lie adds, that the introduction of the Act 
would succeed as well in Caiiara as in Malabar, were traimnl Toaehers available. la 
Coimbatore the inhabitants of 5 1* villages had placed themselves • under the Act, 
and in 24 of them Commissioners had been appointed ; but in none had any Sciliools 
been openc<l before the close of the year. In only two had the (commissioners com- 
menced to levy taxes, and even in these they hail not ventured to empK>y any 
coercive processes, but had collected only from those who paid, if not willingly, at 
least without legal pressure. From what is stated by the Inspector, it is to he feared 
that, in this district, the applications for the introduction of the Act cati hardly 
have been voluntary in tlie true sense of the term. The matter is one which should 
be at oiico looked into.^’ 

ISO. Ill the Schools managed by Missionaries no material extension of 
operations has of late taken place. About 215 of tlie Lower Class Schools 
appear to belong to this head. 

187. The indigenous Schools under inspection number 498. They received 
grants aggregating ilupees 3,777 on the ‘‘ payment by results” system. Tho 
system is considered to have worked well, and its extension to indigenous 
Schools in every district has ])ccii directed by the Madras Government. 

Jj o mh a y . 

188. Of the 1,177 Lower Class Schools in Bombay, 1,108 arc; Government 
Institutions and 09 Trivate Institutions. In Mr. Howard’s Memorandum of 
June 1805, tho following account is given of tho recent history of primary 
education in Bombay, and tho difficulties which wore encountered ' in tho 
attempt to improve it. 

Tara, 47. — No less pains were spent on the great cjucstion of popular education. 

It was long disputed in tiu* time of the Board of Eihication, whether instruction for 
Natives should be chiefly Vernacular or chiefly English. Too Vcrnacularisfc party in 
the main prevailed ; and while Englisli was little cared for, except at the Presidency 
town. Vernacular Schools were opened in large numbers in the Mofussil at the sole 
expense of the State. 

48 . — ** Afterwards, in 1854, a partially self-supporting system was established. 
Henceforth no new School was to be opened unless it was provided with a house, and 
more than half maintained by the people. It was hoped that existing Schools would, 
by popular coniribution.s, be gradually put on the same footing. The Educational 
Department inherited tho partially self-supporting system from tho Board ; and under 
it more than 200 Vernacular Schools were opened in the course of two years. 

A zealous Educational Officer could without much difficulty induce village communities 
to consent to establish a School, and to enter into the necessary agreement for its 
partial maintenance, hut it was not foreseen that the agreement might not be observed 
and could not possibly be enforced. Further expansion in this direction was cheoktul 
in November I85fl by the Supreme Government, who disapproved of the partially 
self-supporting system. Financial difficultie**, candied by the mutiny, soon followed. 

All increase of educational expenditure was absolutely forbidden ; and the work for tha 
Educational Department then was to retrench, and, if possible, not to go back. The 
two years that followed were employe»l in organizing the existing Schools. Stricter 
discipline was introduced. The School fee was levied from all hut 20 per cent, 
of poor scholars, cheap and improved School books and maps were produced. 

Each boy was compelled to buy the text book of his class. Registers were more 
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carefully inspected, and nominal attendants wore struck off the roll. It was a time of 
hard work, and the Villa<re Schools were reduced to order. But their number could 
not l)e increased ; and the apparent, though perhaps not the real, attendance was 
diminished. A new impulse was "ivon in 1859 by an order of the Secretary of 
State, permitting, what before was forbidden, the re-distribntion of School expenditure. 
The Statistical Returns at once be^an to improve, and from that day projjress has been 
iir)interru})ted. The number of the Vernacular Schools has, since 1851-55, risen from 
210 to 925, the attendance from 18,888 to 01,629. 

19. — This development is due, as before has been set forth, not to the inciTasc 
of the Imperial grant, but to the voluntary contributions of the people. It was 
not, however, supposed that the ultimate wants of the country under the head of 
National education could thus be provided for. Ilow to meet tho.se growing w^ants 
was earnestly debated. The partially self-supporting system w’.as gradually diopped 
by common consent. In place of the popular subscription so lightly promised, so 
reluctantly paid, an enhanced fee was levied amiil general satisfaction. Mr. Coke 
deserves the credit of this change. 

50. —“ Every suggestion for extending the area of popular education was dis- 
cussed. The project of working through the existing indigenous Schools was care- 
fully considor(‘d, and unanimously, or almost unanimously, rejected. The grant-in-aid 
system was clearly inadequate, and was pronounced by the Secretary of State to 
ho so. It was necessary to look to the direct action of the Government. Propo- 
.sals w’cre made to levy an educational tax, and whether this should he compulsory 
or voluntary was warmly di.«pnted. I took the voluntary side, on political otouikLs, 
and drafted an Act analogous to the Municipal Act (XI. of 1S53) to enable ^commu- 
nities to tax themselves for common Schools. I also recommended the immediate 
levy, where it was legal, of the extra land assessment, which had ))oen reserved Ibr 
education, and the cullection of all other local funds (as ‘chilhur^ and the like) 
whicli might he made applicable to the s.ame purpose. I also sketched a plan for 
con.stituting each taluoka an educational district, with one principal and affiliated 
liumblcr Schools. Tin's is known as the ^ talooka sy.stcm,^ and has been kept in 
view in all recent developments of Vernacular Education, 

51. — “ At length in 1801 the Bombay Government were pleased to levy the extra 
land assessmont, and declared a proportion of it to belong to education in the 
district where it was levied. Local funds of other kinds were a].so collected, and 
Zillah Committees, in 'which both the Revenue Atithorities and the Director of Public 
Instruction were represented, were appointed to control the expenditure of the local 
income on Schools and other objects. This system is new, and has liardly had time 
to bear fruit.^^ 

189. The local ccss above referred to yielded in 18G.I-65 Eupees 2,16,359, 
and in 18G5-GG llupecs 3,19,521?. The agriculturist rate payers however do 
not seem to get the full benefit of it. I have already noticed the fact (para- 
graph 157 above) that no less than Rupees 1,10,875 of the proceeds of the “ local 
“ rate of assessment’’ were credited in 18G5-GG under the head of Middle 
‘‘ Class- Schools.” Rupees 11,930 were credited under the head of Higher 
Class Schools, and Rupees 11,4<G9 under the head of Institutions for special or 
Professional Education principally on account of Normal Schools. The above 
items aggregate Rupees 1,37,271, deducting which from the total receipts, 
Rupees 3,13,621, there would be left Rupees 1,7G, 250 available for Lower Class 
Schools ; hut, in point of fact, only Rupees 19,301 are credited under the 
head of Lower Class Schools. 

Good use, however, appears to havo been made of this sum, as may be 
inferred from the following extract from the Director’s Report of 1865-6G : — 
Para, 52. — “ The operation of the local cess has given us an increase of 229 in 

rrimar, or Vernacular Schools, Schools, and of 23,041 in the nuin. 

her of scholars, during the year. In Guzerat I was im- 
pressed with the vitality of primary education, and was pleased to find that boys 
belonging to the cultivator class were beginning lo attend the Vernacular Schools in 
considcrablo numbers. But I am not yet in a position to pronounce, from personal 
knowledge, on the primary education of the Presidency. Two points in the subject 
are clear : — Pint, that, in order to form a judgment, we require more definite standards 
of examination ; secondly y that, in order to improve the teaching of the Native 
Masters, we require an enlargement and improvement of our training Establishments.” 

Oude. 

190. The Lower Class of Schools is represented in Oude by 61 Govern- 
ment Hulkabundee Schools, and 36 Private Schools. The Private Schools are 
all aided under the ordinary Grant-in-aid Rules. 
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191. The Hulkabunclee Schools arc all situated in the Ooonao District, the 
recent rc-scttleraeut of whieh provided the means of establishing Village 
Schools on the system first adopted in the North-Western Provinces. These 

. Schools were only started in 18G5-G0 ; and the results are very encouraging. 
As the settlement operations advance, the system will bo extended ,to all 
districts in Oude. 

192. The Village School Teachers arc all trained for their work in the 
Lucknow Normal Schools, to which they go for a year for the purpose, getting 
stipends of Rupees four each while under training. 

Central Procinces, 


• There are nlso a number of Police 
nnd Jtiil Schools, of which mention is 
made iii the Rejwrt, but they are not 
tUrectly under the Eilucatioii Depart- 
ment, nnd are not therefore included in 
the Statistical Returns. 


193. The Lower Class of Schools in the Central Provinoos consists^ ofoKi 

Village or llulkabuiuleo Schools supported by the 
Education Cess, and 080 Privates Schools. Tlio 
latter niimbor is made up of COl indigenous 
Schools, and 19 Zeinindart'O Schools maintained 
by Feudatories and Zemindars on tlioir estates. 
The School Cess in the Central Provinces was doubled in 1801-05, and the 
extra funds thus made available were found very useful in increasing tlio 
salaries, and thus securing a better class of Teachers. Tlio number of 
Vernacular languages existing almost side by side in the Central Provinces, 
renders it particularly difUeult to get good Teachers on small salaries. The 
additional funds were also partly expended in the erection of suitable School 
houses. 


191. The indigenous Schools are thus described in the Education 
Keport : — 

** These Schools may Iw divided into three classes — 

<< — Tho.se receiving a regular montlily grant from Oovernmont. 

Znd , — Those receiving grants under the jiaytncnt by result liules. 

Srd . — Those receiving casual gills, in money or books, for tlio 
Wasters or pupils. 

Of the 1st Class there are only five ; the grants have all been made recently, and 
with the object of establishing 8chools in localities where none previously existed, 
and where it was not desirable to establish a Govcrnin(*nt Si^hool, or wIhm’o a 
Government School could not be established at so low a cost. Schools of this kind 
should, after liaving been established two full years, he aided not by a regular 
monthly grant, hut according to the rules for payment by results. In the 1st 
Class there are five Seliools receiving monthly grants aggregating Rupees 45. 


Of the 2nd Class, during the j^ast year, 25 Sclioolnf have pro.sontod pupils 
for examination, and a total of llnpees 108-1 has 
t Thcf»e hftvo not bcoa included been paid, — the largest amount paiil to one School 
111 the Statistical Retunw. Rupees 47-4. Of 275 pu[»ils examined, 

about 20 per cent, failed. The only districts in which Teachers have corno 
forward to claim reward.s are Saugor, Nimar, Nursingporc, and Nagporo. 1 do not 
feel satisfied that proper attention has been paid to lhi.s very important branch of 
our educational system, and District InspocLoi*s have not yet thoroughly explained 
the Rules to the Teachers. A number of School Masters in the Jubbulporc 
District, who received grants last year, refused to receive them this year ; and one 
of the most intelligent of the class informed the Inspector the reason was that the 
parents of the children objected strongly to his taking any aid from Government; 
they seemed to dread it as the insertion of the thin-end of some mysterious wedge. 
When the rules for regulating these payments by results were drafted, I thought 
them sufficiently liberal ; but a revision will be necessary, as they are not so liberal 
as the rules in other parts of India, which have for many years enjoyed greater 
educational advantages than the Central Provinces. I shall submit shortly a 
revised Code of Buies. 


The Schools of the 3rd Class now number 650, with 12,267 pupils. The most 
remarkable development of these has taken place in the district of Sumbulpore, 
and particularly in the Burghur Tehsilee. At the close of 1864-65 there were 42 
indigenous Schools in Sumbulpore, with 647 pupils ; there are now 114 Schools, 
with 4,340 pupils, and during the same period Schools of every description and 
scholars have very largely increased. The people also have subscribed liberally ; 
besides what they pay direotly to the Teachers, and which it is impossible to state 
with any degree of accuracy, they have subscribed for the building of School 
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hoascs, and for the maintenance of the Schools, a sum of Rupees 3,350. When it 
is remembered that only four years a^o this district was not free from reMs ; that at 
that time, what the Central Provinces were to the other Provinces of India, so was 
Surnbulpore, the Boetia of the Central Proviinrs, I think it will he admitted that the 
good work inau^raied by Captain Cumberlegc is not the least important, or the 
h %<t interesting page of this year’s History of British India. The hearty manner 
in which the people have seconded the Distriet Ollicer’s exertions for the education 
of thoir children is a proof that old animosities have passed away; and in their 
enliglitcnment we have some sf?carity for their continued loyalty. I append extracts 
from the jMcrnorandum of Education by Captain Cumberlege and his District 
Inspector for the last Quarter of 1865-66, detailing more fully tlmn I can do in this 
Report their operations during the past year. They will well repay perusal, and their 
puhlication would be useful to the Oflicers of their districts.” 

Mysore. 

105. Tho Lower Class of Schools is represented in Mysore by 32 Govern- 
ment Vernacular Schools and by 15 CTr4ant-in-aid Schools of a similar class. 
The Private Schools are designed almost exclusively for Mussulmans, and are 
rt'portcd to be wanting in order and system. Improvement, however, is 
oxpt'etcd, as they are stated to have boon recently better supplied with books, 
and regularly visited by the Deputy Inspector. 

British Bumidh. 

196. The statistics for British Burmah have not, as already explained, 
been included in the general statement ; hut it may be lioped that the recent 
appointment of a Director of Public Instruction will ensure the receipt of full 
information with the prescribed statistical statements in future years. 

197. There are about 259 Lower Class Aided Village Schools in British 
Bdrmah superintended by Missionary bodies, with about 3,691 pupils. 

198. It is expected, however, that it will be soon possil)!© to make 
progress in the direction of encouraging the existing indigenous Schools of 
the Province. The following account of these Institutions was given in ISGI 
by tho Chief Commissioner : — 

The existing Native Schools of Burmah are the Buddhist monasteries. The 
monks are supported by tho daily alms of the people. The fabrics arc generally 
built by private individuals as works of religious metit. The monnsterirs have no 
endowments. The monks, who inhabit them, perform the priestly ofRces required 
by tho laity and educate childreu. For these services they uro supported by volun- 
tary gift and daily alms. There is scarcely a village in the whole country without 
ono of these. Institutions. For the great mas^f the pupils, it may be said that tho 
education imparted does not go beyond instruction in reading and writing the Verna- 
iiacular language, — that is, Burmese, and tho rudiments of arithmetic. For those who 
intend to enter the priesthood, of course a higher degree of instruction is necessary, 
which need not here be described. As a general rule, it may be stated that all in- 
struction among the Burmese people is carried on in the monasteries. There are a 
few private Schools here and there, but they are exceptional. There is no other 
regular plan or system of Schools which could be taken in hand and improved. I 
would not recommend that Government should set up Schools in the villages as 
additional, or in opposition, to the monasteries, — such a scheme would inevitably 
be a failure.’’ 

199. As regards tho proposed plan of improving these Sehools, the Chief 
Commissioner expressed the following opinion : — 

Vara. 15.—'^ To carry out this plan, 1 am of opinion that we should do nothing 
more than induce tho monks in the several munasteries to accept certain books for the 
instruction of tho pupils. Wo may already have some excellent School books in the 
Burmese language. 

They are as follows 

it 1.— Geography by the Reverend G. H. Hough (maps wanting). 

rr ^.....Treatise on land measuring and triangulation. 

" 3.— Stilson’s arithmetic, — an admirable work: 

<< The house I live in,’ — translation of an interesting little Work on 
human anatomy. 
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“ 5.— Sketch .of ancient hutory, by the Reverend £. A. Stevens, American 
Baptist Missionary. 

6. — Legendre's geometry. 

“ If there were only a Work on elementary astronomy, we really have every 
book required to commence the Work now proposed. 

The task of inducing the Buddhist monks generally to accept of and tench 
these Works in their Monasteries, ol* course in addition to the existing ecclesiastical 
or theological course of education, would require very great tact, judgment, and dis- 
cretion. Some Buddhist monks, to whom I have 8p«»ken on the subject, have not 
been averse to the plan. The work would have to be superintondoil by a man of 
superior attainments, one well acquainted* with the Burmese language and tlie 
character of the people." 

200/ In pursuance of the above suggestion, steps wore taken for the 
appointment of a Director of Public Instruction. Tho appointment did not 
actually take place till August 3866. The following account of tho success 
already met with was given by the Clacf Gommissionor in Pohruary last : — 

It will be seen that, notwithstanding some opposition, there has been so far 
very encouraging success. Jn tlm towns of Eungoon and Moulmein the Jhiddbist 
monks of 45 monasteries, having 1 15 pupds, have allowed the books on arithmetic and 
J cl nj. measuring, and in some instances geoL^raidiy, and a small book on anatomy, to 
be taught. The monks themselves will not teach these books, partly from a feeding 
of pride which will not allow tlunn to teach foreign books, and partly iVom an cccle- 
sia.stieal prejudice peculiar to Buddhist ascetic-*, that the only true knowledge is con- 
tained in the Beedagat, and that wordly knowledge is waste of tunc, iStill they 
allow the books to bo taught," 


Ji erare , 

201. There are apparently 29 Mahratta Villngo Schools in the Berars. 
It has been proposed to increase this numl)er by the addition at once of 72 new 
Schools ; no detailed information Is available respecting those Scliools ; but, 
now that a regular Education Department has been organiz(3d in tho Berars, 
it may be hoped that full information will he available in future years. 

FEMAbE SCUOOLS. 

Bengali 

202. In Bengal there are three Government Schools for the education of 
Native girls, with 153 pupils, and 217 Private Schools, with 5,559 pupils. 

203. The Director of Public Instruction has made no remarks whatever 
in his Report for 1865-66 on the important subject of Female Education. 
This is a great omission ; for, though some of the appended Reports of the 
Inspectors contain information on the subject, it would have been only proper 
to give prominence to the matter by a few remarks from the Director 
himself. 

204. Mr. Woodrow, the Inspector of the Central Division, evidently 
takes a great interest in tho subject, lie opens his remarks on the subject 
with the following paragraph : — 

FenaU Education , — The most interesting feature in the educational operations 
of the year is the extension of Female Education. Not only is there an increase of 
the numbers under instruction, but owing to the beneficial action of the Ooterparra 
De^vh Ilitoyseni Shova, there is a prospect of (general improvement in the quality of 
the instruction imparted. I last year reported that * the total number of girls 
attending Schools in the Central Division, exclusive of the Bethune and several 
priyate Schoids, was 990 in April 1863, and 1,530 in 1864.' In 1865 the number 
had risen to 1,963. In April 1866 it amounted to '^,823, Counting in the 
Bethune School and the girls in six Missionary Scliools in the Nuddea Zillah, the 
number is 3,307. Female Education being yet in its infancy, it is interesting to 
the public to know how these numbers are iQade up, and in what parts of the 
country the advance is most perceptible." 
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Mr, Woodrow then goes on to giro a detailed list of Girk’ Schools, show- 
ing the following results : — 


r Schools 

Aided by Government < Circle Patshalas . . . 

(^Zenana Associatfons 
, f Under Missionary bodies 

Unaided . . . . | ^uder Native Managers 

Girls attending Schools for boys 
Government Female School (Uethune School^ Calcutta) 


Total 


Pupils, 

l,b77 

90 

610 

41 .^ 

10:3 

60 

lJi5 


He adds the fallowing remarks : — 

There are now 58 Grant-in-aid Schools, with 1,877 girls in them, against -36 
Schools, with 1,219 girls last year. The two Zenana Associations, with 278 ladies 
under instruction, have increased to four Associations, with 610 ladies. The number 
is increasing monthly, and want of funds, rather than want of houses open to instruc- 
tion, now places the limit on rapid extension. The girls attending Circle Schools 
have fallen off from 135 to 90, and those attending Schools for boys from 82 to 00 ; 
but those attending unaided Girls' Schools have in-creased from 149 to 208. On the 
whole, the total shews an increase this year from 2,008 to 2,970, or of 962 girls. 

This success attending the efforts of the Ooterparra Association for promoting the 
good of the country deserves to be brought prominently to the notice of Govern- 
ment." 

205. In the South-East Division there is a Government Training School 
for Mistresses at Dacca, with 24 pupils on its rolls ; and it is stated by the 
Inspector that “ applications have been received for Mistresses from Rajshahi, 
“ llungpore, Calcutta, and Shcrepore.”' There are altogether in the SoutJi-East 
Division 64 Girls* Schools (53 of which are aided by Government) with 917 
pupils. 

206. In the South-West Division there are 30 Girls* Schools (26 of which 
are aided) with 1,010 pupils. In the North-West Division there do not appear 
to be any measures on foot for Eemale Education, and the Returns do not 
include any Girls* Schools. 

207. In the North-East Division there are 25 Girls* Schools (all aided) 
with 530 pupils. 

North- Western Frovinces, 

208. In the North-Western Provinces there are 497 Government Schools 
for girls with 9,269 pupils, and 77 Private Schools with 1,494 pupils. 

209. About 100 of these Schools were added in 1865-66. The Director 
of Public Instruction refers to Female Schools in bis Report for that year in 
the following terms : — 

These Schools are all of the most elementary description, the expenditure is 
limited, and the parents of the children are generally poor. They are a beginning by 
no means despicable, and are under careful inspection. Coming across, as I do, in 
the course of my tours, towns where formerly at the mention of Girls' Schools one's 
Native advisers and coadjutors would shake their hetids, but where now Girls’ Schools 
are in healthy operation, I cannot but look forward to more extended results, though 
it will be long before we overtake the ignorance of the population. The visits of ex- 
perienced Officers are not regarded with distrust. The Natives soon grow familiar 
with an Inspector who performs his work honestly and regularly, and place confi- 
dence in his advice. Younger and less experienced Officers, who are naturally less 
able to make allowance for deficiencies, which even the most cui-sory inspection will 
disclose in Schools perhaps of only a few months’ standing, have in some instances 
caused discouragement by the tone of their remarks. Deception in the matter of 
attendance cannot at first be altogether avoided, and will gradually disappear before 
a patient examination into results such as that which has been conduct^ during the 
year of report," 

210. There are also two recently established Normal Schools for Mis- 
tresses, one at Agra and another at Ouraii a village about 13 miles from 
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Futtclipore. Both these Institutions are favorably noticed by the Inspectors, 
and the Director makes the following remarks regarding them 

Small Normal Seminaries of this character are manageable ; and, when the 
experiment has been fully tested, I shall ask the Inspectors to consider the advisability 
of establishing one in each district, for the improvement of the Girls^ Schools in 
that district, — it being manifestly unadvisabie, if not impossible, to institute one 
large Nf^rmal School for the whole of the Circle, as, in the case of School Masters, 
steadiness, rather than rapidity of progress, has hitherto been our aim, and results 
seem to prove the wholesomeness of the principle/^ 

F u nj a b . 

211. The 1,029 Female Schools in the Punjab, with their 19,661 pupils, 
are composed of 333 Government Schools and 606 Private Schools. 

212. As the Punjab stands foremost of all other Provinces in respect of 
the numerical results of Female Education, it may be well to give here somo 
account of the rise and progress in that Province of so, recent but impor- 
tant a feature of educational operations. 

213. The following paragraph extracted from the Punjab Education 
Report of 1862-63 refers to the period when the first real impulse was given 
to the movement in favor of Female Education in the Punjab : — 

** At the Educational Durbar ***** His Honor the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor nddressed the Chiefs of Luhoroand Umritsur, 
of Govcrneaaca at Lahore and cjdlcd their Rpecial attention to the necessity for 
uiriaur. providiiiLT education for their daughters as they 

had already for their sons, and promised tliem assistance in carrying out any plan 
they might devise for that purpose. Acconlingly Committees were appointed at each 
of the two cities, and it was arranged that the firaily priests of certain of the best 
families, viz., 80 at Lahore and 40 at Umritsur, should undertake to teach, each of 
them at least, one female from his own or his clieut^s families. While giving this 
instruction, the priests are to be paid at the rate of Rupees 10 per mensem ; and as soon 
as the pupils become proficient enough to impart knowledge themselves, they will bo 
taken into the service of the families with which they are connected as Governesses, 
and the pay of the priests will cease. The Governesses will teach the females not 
only of their own or their patron's families, but also of respectiihle neighbours of a 
lower social grade. These again will probably be glad to open Schools of their own, 
or to take service as School Mistresses with Government or private persons. And 
so it is hoped that, beginning with the upper classes, the stream of Female Education 
will gradually perinea*^e through the several strata of Native society. For starting the 
scheme, which amounts to supplying the moans of training within their homo circles, 
at least 70 Governesse.s, most of whom will be fit to act as Teachers by the end of a 
year, tlie sum of Rupees 8,000 is required for the year 18({8-64, and special applica- 
tion has been made for it." 

214. In the following year (1863-64) the Director of Public Instruction 
gave the following account of the result of the scheme referred to above : — 

“ In paragraph 64 of my last Annual Report I explained bow a scheme had 
been proposed for training up Governesses, and placing them in the families of the 
upper classes of Native society at Lahore and Umritsur. This scheme was 
afterwards changed ; for it was found that the adult females, who were taken under 
instruction in the first instance, bad domestic cares and duties which sadly interfered 
with their speedy advancement in study, and young girls were found much sharper 
learners than adults. Again it was found that there was no real objection to the 
employment of male Teachers ; whatever objection there was, was directed against 
the innovation of teaching females at all. And when, through the example set and 
arguments used by a few leading members of the Native community, these 
objections were gradually overcome, the system of private female instruction by 
family priests in the houses of the Chiefs and Notables, and of Schools in every 
Mohulla for the wives and daughters of the middle classes, soon became generally 
prevalent. As these Schools are not open to inspection, 1 am dependent for my 
information regarding them on the Reports of the Committees of Native gentlemen ; 
but from these Reports, and from the great interest shown in the matter throughout 
by His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, there can be no doubt about the subject of 
Female Education having been taken up far more earnestly than could have been ex- 
pected in so short a time. Most of the Schools are probably very elementary, and a 
good deal of the scholars’ time is no doubt devoted to instruction in their own religi- 
ous books ; yet a fair amount of attention seems to be paid to secular studies as well, 
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and some tew girls have made good progress^ ^ 1 * 0 ^ the specimens of hand- 

writing produced as the result of their unassisted efforts. I also understand that 
the teaching of plain needle-work has been commenced, and proves decidedly popular. 

One thins: is at any rate very certain that the formation of these Schools to so 
large an extent at the two chief cities of the Punjab has brought the subject to 
the notice of all classes throughout the Province, and has greatly facilitated the 
spread of Female Education in other districts. 

I may also mention here that, within the last two or three months, Baba 
Khem Singh, a lineal descendant of the Gmu Baba Naniik, and greatly revered 
by all classes of his countrymen, has been preaching at Jullunder and its nciirh- 
boui'hood in favor of Female Education. He has since then spontaneously proceeded 
as far as the llawul Pindee District, bent on the goodly work of stirriuir up the peo- 
])le to educate their daughters. The success of his mission has been immense, and 
Girls' Schools are now starting into existence by scores and even hundreds, I believe, 
in those parts of the Punjab which he has visited." 

216. The results for 1863-64 in respect of Female Schools were thus 
described in the same Report : — 

“There are ^novv 20 1 Government Female Schools, instead of only 103 at the 
beginning of the year. The number of girls has increased from 2,32i to 3,993 ; 
of whom 3,414 are Mahoinedans, and 579 Hindoos ; 53 of the girls in the Jullunder 
District are learning English, 439 Persian, 3,312 Oordoo, and 561 Nagree. The 
average daily attendance has nearly doubled, being now 3,058. 

“ These Schools are all under the direct control of District Officers, many of 
whom have interested themselves greatly in the matter, and have set them on foot 
at considerable personal trouble. The charges are borne exclusively by the one 
per cent. Educational Cess Fund. The great difficulty is to exercise proper super-. 
visi(»n over them. Although it would be obviously preferable to employ female 
Teachers, and the want of them is fMt by some District Officers to be a great injpe- 
diment to the progress of Female Education, yet the people do not seem to object 
to male Teachers for their daughters, so long as they are allowed to luake their own 
selection. And, strange to say, the selection not unfrequeutly falls upon young 
men, as well as old, — occasional ly on a mere lad, one of the senior scholars in 
u neighbouring Town or Village School. The prejudice against inspe<*tioa 
in many places continu'^s very strong, though it has been completely removed 
in others by the District Officers, AH that is necessary at present seems to me to 
be to withhold any good rate of pay from the Teacher where the School is not 
open to occasional visits from the Deputy Commissioner, or at any rate from some 
trustworthy Native Officer selected by him, and approved of by the people who 
send their children to the School. Money and official favor are the two great 
motive pioneers in this matter." 

“ Of Private Female Schools there are seven ordinary aided Schools, six of which 
are connected with Missions, and one is a School for girls of European parentage at 
Anarkullee, Lahore. This last is of a superior kind, and so are the Orphanages at 
Loodianah, Umriteur, and Kangra. But, besides all these, there are the very impor- 
tant, though as yet elementary, Female SchooLs in the cities of Lahore and 
IJinritsur, numbering no less than 223, and containing 3,H41 scholars. These 
Schools are entirely under the management of Committees of Native gentlemen at 
tlie two chief cites of the Punjab. Hupees 8,000 were assigned for their support as 
a special grant by the Supreme (jovernment; but the amount actually expended on 
them has been Rupees 11,520 from Government, and Rupees i, 404 from private 
subscriptions and donations of the Chiefs and Notables." 

216. So far as the Female Schools under private management were 
concerned, the requisite funds were supplied from Imperial revenue as a charge 
under the head of grants^in*aid. In respect of the Female Schools under 
Government management, the funds wore, in the first instance, made available 
from the Education Cess Fund. Towards the close of 1864 the Female 
Schools, unde the direct management of Government, numbered 192, costing 
Rupees 1,638 per mensem ; and there were 55 more, costing Rupees 270 
per mensem, which had been started and kept up on promises held out to 
the Teachers that Government would eventually grant them salaries. On 
a representation shortly after made by the Lieutenant-Governor, the Govern, 
nient of India sanctioned an assignment of Rupees 10,000 per annum for 
three years from Imperial revenue towards the support of tliese SchooLs, 
leaving the cost of such Schools as were situated in agricultural villages to 
he met from the Education Cess Funds. It was at the same time observecl 
that any further extension of Female Schools should be carried out ou (he 
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grant-m-aid principle, which, it was remarked, if readily accepted, would 
“ afPord some test and pledge that the spread of Female Education, is real 
“ and truly desired by the people of the Punjab.” While anxious to afford 
pvery encouragement to the spread of Female Education, the Government 
of India did not wish that Educational or District Officers should allow 
their zeal to betray them “ into so exercising their influence with Natives 
“ of the better classes as to amount in fact to a pressure which the Natives 
“ do not feel able to resist.” 

217. The Report for 18G5-G8 shows an increase since ISGS-Gt on the 
Government Female Schools from 201 to 333, the number of pupils having 
likewise increased from 3,993 to 8,831. As regards Private Female Institu- 
tions, the number of pupils had risen to 12,727, of whom 8,352 were Hindoos, 
1,181 Mahomedans, and 211 Sikhs and others. 

Madras. ■ « MBHU. CH. LIURAF ' 

218. Female Education does not scorn to have boon yet the subject of 
any special interest or exertion on the part of the Educational Authorities in 
Madras. There are no Government Female Schools ; but the lleturns show 
139 Female Schools under private management, with 3,315 pupils. Many of 
these are probably for children of European descent ; no special notice is 
taken of them in the Madras Report. 

B omh ay. 

219. In Bombay the Government Female Schools were increased during 
1865-66 from 23 to 33, and the number of pupils from 639 to 1,03(5. Tlio 
Returns for private Female Schools are mixed up with those for Boys* Schools, 
but there appear to be 32 Institutions with upwards of 1,400 pupUs. 

220. The following remarks on tho subject of Female Education are 
made by the Director in his Report for 1865-66 : — 

I have recorded above (paragraph 26) an increase during the year of 10 Female 
Schools and 397 pupils. But when wo compare the total number of female pupils oa 
the rolls in Government Schools, namely, 1,036, with the average daily attendance, 
namely, C95'3, the unsatisfactory character of most of these Institutions must be at 
once inferred, Tho first characteristic of our Girls* Schools is extreme irregularity 
of attendance ; the second, is that they are in reality Infant Schools, in which it 
appears to me that the great bulk of tho children, being very young, sit looking on, 
while a few girls at the top of tho School receive a little instruction. In submitting 
this general observation, 1 must, however, refer to Mr. Curtis's Report, paragraph •2.’> 
(Appendix A 2, page 42), iu which a favorable view is taken of the prospects of 
Female Education in Guzerat. Some of the Private Girls* Schools (under inspection), 
and especially tho Roychund Deepchund School at Surat, are exceptions to rny 
general remark. Captain Waddinglon (Appendix A 1, page 23) reports favorably 
of the (Private) Parsee Girls* Schools attached to Sir Jamsetjec Jeejeebhoy's Bene- 
volent Institution. Female Education, which is of course closely connected with 
different phases of social and religious feeling, is better received among some castes 
of the people than others, and js yet it shows more signs of flourishing among tho 
Parsees of Bombay and the Banias of Guzerat than among the more literary 
Brahman communities of the Deccan or Concan. Looking at the question broadly, 

1 am airaid it must be asserted that the public education (properly so called) of 
course is incompatible with the system of infant marriages, and with many existing 
prejudices of the people on the most , delicate subjects, think that the education and 
civilization of such portion of the people of India, together with the example of 
the European community, will inevitably bring in the education of the women of 
India, but that this result will be very gradual, and will be subsequent to many 
important social changes. In the meanwhile, 1 am humbly of opinion that private 
and Missionary exertion may do much to help on the cause, but that Government is 
precluded from taking any prominent steps to accelerate the movement/^ 

Oude. 

221. There are no Government Female Schools in Oude, but there are 
II Private Schools, of which one is for European and Eurasiaii girls. The 10 
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Schools for Native girls aro managed by Missionary bodies, five of them being 
in connection with the Church of England and five under the American 
Mission. Three of these Schools were opened during 1865-66. The Director 
of Public Instruction writes respecting them as follows : — , 

" The Schools are visited regularly by the ladies of the two Mission, who speak 
very favorably of the progress made by the pupils. Instruction is given in readino*, 
writing, and arithmetic." 

The following remarks are taken from the same Report : — 

" I believe that the Reverend Mr. Renther, at Pyzabad, has opened one or two 
. Girls’ Schools in that city. The Head Masters of some of the Zillah and Tehsil 
Schools have also, during the past year, made attempts to interest those around 
them in Female Education ; two or three small Schools have been opened, but their 
success is not yet certain." 

Central Provinces. 

222. The 92 Female Schools in the Central Provinces are all Government 
Schools supported, like other Village Schools, from the Education Cess funds. 
The following account of them is given by the Director : — 

" These Schools have increased during the year from 65 with 1,344 pupils to 93 
with 3,361. The largest number in any district is at Sangor, where there are 36 
Sehoole with 7 13 pupils j in the dlstriet of Chindwarrah and Upper Godavery none 
have yet been opened. The progress made in these Schools must be slow ; and, except 
in places where European ladies interest themselves, 1 do not anticipate great 
results. Tlie movement in favor of educating girls is interesting, and should bo 
encouraged to a.ccrtain extent, to show that Female Education is one of the thin"s 
Government aim at ; but I believe that the most certain, and the most speedy, way of 
cilueating the women of Indio is to educate the men ; when we have a generation of 
educated fathers, there will be little difficulty about the education of their daughters. 

It is well ill the Central Provinces to have a few Girls’ Schools in every district ; but,* 
as they aro entirely supported by local Educational Funds in the same way as the 
Boys’ Schools, I would not sacrifice the efficiency or the nnmlier of the latter, to 
greatly extend the means of education for girls, unles.s, indeed, by the ofier of fees or 
subscriptions, the people manifested a real desire for such Institution." 

223. A Female Normal School was established at Nagporo during 
1 865-60. It has 20 women in it, and the management of the Institution is 
reported to have been successfully conducted. 

Mysore. 

22 1. There arc no Government Female Schools in Mysore ; and of the 
seven Female Schools under private management, two are* designed for Euro- 
pean and Eurasian girls. The other four aro for Hindoo girls, and are report- 
ed to be “ all w'ell attended, and making steady progress.” 

British B urm ah. 


226. There are seven Female Aided Schools in British Burmah, with 
409 pupils; The following account of these Institutions is given by the Chief 
Commissioner in his Report of 1865 : — 


" There are five Female Schools in the Pegu Division, and two in Tenasserim. 

" The most prominent Institution of this character is the Karen Female Institute 

Karen F,«,io In, titutNTounghoo. Tounghw, under the superintendance of Mrs. 

Mason, for the instruction of the daughters of Karen 
inountaincers. This School has been in active operation during the year, and 
is supported entirely by the people. It numbers 66 pupils. On the 15th of 
January 1SC6 the annual examination was held in the Institute. ' The scene was 
interesting,' says Mrs. Mason, * as it was the first time that Karen Mountain 
Chieftains sat as judges, and a^yarded prizes to Karen young women for attainments 
in scholarships.' ^ There 

were present also strange new visitors in nine Manu-Manau Chieftains from beyond 
the Eastern Water-shed, and two Gaikoo Chiefs' from near the Northern Boundary. 
In all there were 41 Chiefs and Elders present from the Mountains, with 60 students 
and jungle Teachers.' The Yernaoular Department of this School was taught 
£ight months, the English Department ten* 
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*' This iade&tigable lady has also revived her School for Burmese women at 

Burm«» Girts* School, Tounghoo. Tounghoo. It was in operation during the last 

quarter of the year under review, and at its close 
contained 29 pupils. 

’ The next School of note in the Pegu Division is St. John’s Institution. It is 

St. John*^ lUngoon. Boarding and Day School, in which 

those who can pay for board and education are 
required to pay ; and it is also a Free School and Orphanage in which those who are 
too poor to pay, or who have no parents, friends or relations to support them, are fed, 
clothed and tought gratis. It is admirably conducted by a Lady Superioress and 
four Sisters of Charity, who impart elementary instruction to the pupils in both 
Fiiglisli and Burmese. In the English Department there are 55 pupils ; aud in the 
Vernacular or free section there are 60, 60 of whom are orphans, and the 
remainder day-scholars. The way this School is conducted reflects the highest credit 
on all connected with its management. Major Laurie observes of those Schools— 
^ I found every thing to be in a most satisfactory condition, forming remarkable aids 
to the causes of education and philanthrophy.’ 

The Female Schools in the Tenasserim Division are located at Moulmein. St. 

St. Joseph’., Moulmcin, Joseph’s Institution, under the, contml of the 

Reverend Father Gaenn, is conducted by a Lady 
Superioress assisted by seven Sisters of Charity. The average attendance during 
the year has been 108 ; of these 39 were orphans, aud 69 day. scholars. The 
instruction is elementary and embraces needle-work. The orphans are educated free 
of charge, while the other pupils pay a fee varying from three to six Rupees pci* 
mensem. The Commissioner, who presided at the examination held on the 10 th 
December last, reports that * the older girls have made considerable advancement since 
the time of the examination of the previous year, the younger children were pro- 
gressing satisfactorily.* 


Two Burmese women conduct a Girls* School at Moulmein, under the super- 

Girl.’ Vcrtiaculir School, Moulmei*. j^tcndence of the Ilevorend Mr. Haswell. The 

average attendance in this School has been 50 
girls, of the average age of 10 j'ears, each pays a fee of one anna a month, and are 
taught reading, writing, and the simple rules of arithmetic.” 


JB i r ar s . 


220. There do not appear to be any Female Soliools in the Berars. 

Comludbig Hemarks respecting the classification of Pupils in Schools. 

227. I bavo already (paragraph 64) shown that, of the whole number 
of Hindoos and Mahomedans attending Colleges, only 3^ per cent, are Maho* 
medans. It will be seen from the following figures, relating to the pupils 
attending Schools in the principal Provinces of India, that the percentage of 
Mahomedans is 18 per cent : — 

Fupilt altending Higher Class Schools. 



Bongal. 

N. W. Provs. 

Punjab. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

Hindoos 

16,828 

2,360 

9,377 

6,063 

1,337 

34,965 

Mahomedaus 

... 1,561 

375 

3,362 

473 

28 

5,799 


Pupils attending MidMe Class Schools, 



Hindoos 

... 40,896 

18,783 

6,784 

12,085 

21,207 

93,755 

Mahomedans 

... 4,2il 

3,380 

2,238 

682 

1,634 

12,175 


Pupils attending Lower Class Schools, 



Hindoos 

... 32,374 

1,21,713 

29,125 

14,049 

03,653 

2,60,914 

Mahomedans 

... 5,040 

32,903 

24,816 

87 

4,947 

67,793 


Total 

f Hindoos 


3,89,634 





C Mahomedans 

85,767 




Grand Total ... 4,75,401 


228. The proportion of Mahomedans is greatest )n Lower Class Schools, 
where it reaches 20 per cent., which is probably not far from the actual pro- 
portion borne by the Mahomedans to the Hindoo population of the country 
generally. 
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SECTION VI. 

Institutions for Special Education. 

229. Tlie following Statement contains statistics respecting Institutions 
for Special Education : — 
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Specul Institutions— Bengal and N. W. P. 


230. I now proceed to make a very few remarks respecting the Special 
Institutions in each Province. 


Bengal. 

231. Of the 24 Government Normal Institutions in Bengal, four are 
English Departments, and 20 Vernacular. 

The four English Departments have proved a failure, as will be seen from 
the following extract from the Director’s Eeport for 1865-60 : — 

English Departments — Calcutta, IIooouly, Dacca, and Patna. — The 
Entrlish Departments opened a year ago in the Normal Schools at Calcutta, Hooghly, 
Dacca, and Patna, as announced in last yearns Report, have hitherto failed in the ob- 
ject for which they were established. Students with the proper qualifications cannot 
be induced to enter them, because they are not afliliated to the University, so that 
attendance at thcMii is no qualification for admission to the First Examination in 
Arts, whilst the Syndicate declines to accord the privileges of School Masters to the 
Pupil Teachers who join them. Unless some concession is made on this point, there 
seems little probability of obtaining any adequate results from these Departments, 
and it will be advisable to abolish thera.^^ 

The 20 Vernacular Training Institutions were more successful. Twelve 
of them are intended to train Masters for Vernacular Middle Class Scliools, 
seven arc specially designed for training Gurus for indigenous Schools, under 
the scheme already described under the head of Lower Class Schools, and 
one at (Dacca) is for female Teachers. 

232. The following extract from the Director’s Eeport for 1865-66 will 
show how large a proportion of tlicsc useful Institutions have been set on 
foot during the year under review - 

'' New Vernacular Nopmal Schools opened. — Three Normal Schools wore 
opened at the beginning of the year in East Bengal, at Mymensing, Comillah, and 
C()(jmarkhali, for the training of Masters for Middle Class Vernacular Schools ; 
and four similar Schools commenced operations in Behar, located respectively at 
Bhaugulpore, Purneah, Gya, and Chuprah. 

“ In North-East Bengal three new Normal Schools for the training of Gurus 
for Village Patshalas have been opened under a new Inspector, Baboo Kassi Kantli 
Mookerjoe, at Rajshai, Dinagepore, and Rungpore, each providing for 75 stipen- 
diary pupils ; and another similar Scliool has been started by Baboo Bhoudeb 
Mookerjee at Midnapore in South-West Bengal, 

In Assam the Normal School at Gowhatty, which had not been successful, 
has been re-organized at a reduced expense, and additional Normal Schools have 
been sanctioned for Tezpore and Seebsangor, in order to make bettor provision for 
the supply of Masters for the elementary Vernacular Schools of the Province. 

“ From these statements it will bo scon that an important advance has been 
made during the year in the means of raising a supply of Teachers qnalilled for con- 
ducting the Middle and Lower Class Schools throughout the country.'^ 

Of the three Private Normal Institutions, one (in Calcutta) is for Mistresses, 

233. Of the 11 other Institutions for Special Education, two are Schools 
for training in useful Arts, — one a Government Institution, and the other a 
Private Institution, both situated in Calcutta. Two are the Mahomedan 
Madrissas at Calcutta and llooghly, respecting which remarks will be made 
under Ihc head of Oriental Institutions (Section VII.) ; six are Law Classes 
attached to the Colleges in Calcutta and the Mofussil; one is the Civil 
Engineering Department of the Presidency College ; and three are the English, 
Bengalee and Hindoostanee Classes of the Calcutta Medical College. 

234. I find that it would lead almost beyond the reasonable limits of a 
Note like this to enter into any detailed description of these Institutions, and 
I have not, therefore, attempted it. 

North- Western Provinces. 

235. Of the eight Government Normal Scliools in the North-Western 
Provinces, six are for male Teachers, and two for female Teachers. The latter 
have already been noticed under the head of Female Schools, and the former 
are Institutions designed to train Teachers for the Vernacular Schools in the 
Province, — there being one for each of the three large Circles at Agra, Meerut, 
and Benares, one in Almorah for the Hill Circle, and Special Normal Classes 
at the Schools of Ajmere and Etawah. 
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Special Institutions — Punjab and Madras. 


236. Tho three Private Normal Institutions appear to be intended for 
the training of other than Native Teachers. 

237. Of the two other Special Institutions, one is tlio Civil Engineering 
College at Roorkec, and tho other the Agra Medical School designed for 
giving an education to Native Doctors. 

P u nj a b. 

23S. The seven Government Normal Schools in tho Punjab are designed 
for training Vernacular Teachers for the Town Schools and V^illago Seliools. 
In 1865-GG they turned out 41i Town School Teachers and 133 Village School 
Teachers. Out of 2,012 Teachers employed in Government Vernacular Schools 
in the Punjab, l,il7 have already undergone a Normal School training. There 
are 166 now under instruction, leaving 429 who have yet to be sent to a 
Training Institution. 

239. The three Private Normal Schools arc all for training female Ver- 
nacular Teachers. One of them is in connection with the S. P. G. Mission 
at Delhi, and two are under Native Committees at Lahore and Umritsur. 

240. The number of women under instruction during the year was 80, 
of whom 40 were Hindoos and 40 Mahomedaas. 

241. Tho Lahore Medical College has not been entered in the Punjal) lie- 
turns. It is an Institution started, some seven years ago, with tlu^ oi)j('ct of 
training Native Doctors and a.lso Sub-Assistant Surgeons. The School 
Department (for Native Doctors) has turned out alrc'ady sonuj oT men qualiiied 
as Native Doctors, and six men have been (jualiljed as Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
in the College Department. 

HI a d r a s . 

242. The seven Government Normal Institutions consist of five SehooD 
and two Normal Classes. They are not merely Vernacular Training Schools, 
but qualify Teacbers also for Anglo-Vermumlar Schools ; six of these Insti- 
tutions sent up successful eandidales for the IJiiivcu’sity Entramai l5xamination, 
the aggregate number being 21, of whom 12 came from the JMadras Normal 
S(^hool. 

243. Tho following notice of those Institutions and of tho Private 
Normal Schools was taken by the .Government of Madras on reviewing tho 
Education lleport of 18G5-GG : — 

“ The lleport on the Govcrninent Normal Scliool at Madrns is a^ain nnlavorahlo. 

The Director of Public Instruction states that the arrangements liave been 
and the management faullyjthat, in tho general examination for Certificate's, tin) 
Students showed to disadvantage when tested in method and teaeliing powe'r, ami 
jjroved, in many instances, in these subjects, io be iulerior to the untrained Candi- 
dates. Tho Governor in Council has now under consideration a d-^tailed lleport 
which the Director has recently furnished, with the view of enabling the Government 
to determine what steps it will be necessary to take with tho view of restoring this 
important Institution to the condition of oflieioney which it maintained nnder the 
management of its first Principal. Orders will be passed on the subject at an early 
date. 


** The Normal Schools at Vizngapatam, Trichinopoly, Vellore, and Cannanore 
are all doing fairly. That at Trichinopoly is in a very satisfactory condition. Owing 
to the difficulty which is experienced in inducing Canarcse Candidates for training 
to resort to the Normal School at Cannanore, which is situated in the district of 
Malabar, it is proposed to form a Normal Class in connectimi with the Provincial 
School which is about to be established at Mangalore, in the Di>triet of Canara. 
The Reports on the Training Institutions supported by the Church Missionary Society 
at Palamcottah, by the Society for tho Propagation of the (iospd in l^oreign Parts 
at Sawyerpuram and atTanjore, and by the Christian Vernacular Education Society 
at Madura, are all, more or less, favorable.^^ 

244. The seven other Special Institutions in Madras consist of — 


The Medical College 


f College Branch. 
•'* X Collegiate School. 


The Civil Engineering College -{SlelLt^SchMl, 

Law Department of the Presidency College. 

School of Industrial Arts, Madras. 

School of Ordnance Artificers, Madras. 
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Special Ik’^titttions — ^Bombay, Olde and Centkal Provinces. 


Bombay. 


245. The six Normal Schools in Bombay are all Government Institu- 
tions. Tlicy are intended primarily for supplying qualified Teachers for Verna- 
cular Schools. The two principal Institutions are at Poona and Ahmedabad. 
In his Annual Report of 1802-G3, Mr. Howard warmly advocated the experi- 
fiient of turning the Training Institutions at these two places into Vernacular 
Colleges, arguing as his reason that the purely Normal School training pro- 
duced men deficient in general education. The experiment was tried but has 
failed, as appears from the following extract from the Report of Sir A. Grant 
{the present Director of Public Instruction) for 1805-66 : — 


“ As a point of genornl interest, I bog humbly to refer to my letter to Govern- 
ment (Appendix G., page 1S5) on the Poona * Vernacular College,^ as it used to be 
called, in which the experiment was made (but without success) of combining the 
teaching of higher subjects through the medium of the Marathi language, wfth the 
ordinary functions of a Normal School. Government, concurring in the views 
expressed, were pleased to sanction the limiting the functions of this Institution 
(under the name of the ' Poona Training College’) to the preparation of School 
Masters. Subsequently I have made analogous proposals with regard to the 
* Ahmedabad Vernacular College,’ in which a similar experiment appeared to have 
failed equally. I am humbly ef opinion that it is an anachronism to attempt 
Vernacular Colleges for Western learning at the present d:iy. Such Colleges will 
only be possible when large numbers, and perhaps several generations, of scholars 
have been habituated to think and express themselves on scientific subjects in the 
Vernacular languages. The training of Native School Masters in Normal Schools 
and Training Colleges is such an important matter, that we cannot afford to allow 
any diversion of the energies of those to whom the task is intrusted. The Institu- 
tions of this kind at Poona and Ahmedabad are working fliirly. Those recently 
established at Bclgaum and Hyderabad have^raade^a good beginning.” 

216. Tlio eight other Special Institutions in Bombay consist of the 
following 


Government Institutions 


Private Institutions 


ri, — Grant Medical College, Bombay. 

I 2. — Law School, Bombay. 

3. — Poona Engineering College. 

4. — Engineering School, Hyderabad. 

^5. — Onzerat Provincial Coliege, Ahmedabad, 

'"6. — David Sassoon Industrial and lioformatory Insti- 
tution.'« 

...^ 7.— Furdoonjee Sorabjee Parak’s School of Arts and 
Industry. 

I^S.— Sir Jamsetjeo Jeejeebhoy School of Arts. 


The Guzerat Provincial College is an Institution connected with the 
Ahmedabad High School, the special subjects of education being law, logic, 
moral philosophy, history, m^ithematics, and Sanscrit. 


O ude . 


217. The two Special Institutions in Oude are Government Normal Schools 
located at Lucknow and Fyzabad, and intended to train Teachers for the 
Tehsilee and Village Schools. The Fyzabad Institution is a temporary 
branch of the Lucknow School. The levy of the Education Cess is being 
vapidly extended over Oude, and its extension will be followed by an 
equally rapid establishment of Village Schools. For these Schools it is 
necessary to provide Masters ; and hence Students, aspiring to the office 
of Village Teachers, are being collected and trained at the two Schools 
mentioned above. The period of training is one year. At the close of the 
year the two Institutions contained 392 pupils, of whom 378 were under 
training as Teachers for Village Schools, and the rest (14) for Tehsil and other 
Schools. 

Central Provinces, 

218. The six Special Institutions in the Central Provinces are all 
Government Training Institutions. Of these, one (at Nagpore) is a superior 
Institution designed for training Masters not only for Town and Village 
Schools, but for Zillah Schools. Four of the Institutions (at Jubhulpore, 
Hoshungabad, Kaepore, and Khundwab) are intended for training Teachers 



SpSCUL IKSTITUTIONS— MtSOEB Ain> BbITISH BtrEUAH.' 

for Vernacular Town and Village Schools ; tho School at Khundwah being 
merely a Normal 'Glass for the Nimar District, opened in the last month of 
1865-66. 

249. The remaining Institution is tho Nagporo Female Normal School. 
It was commenced in September 1865, and is reported to have made steady 
progress. Twenty female pupils are studying in it. 

Mysore. 

250. Of the two Special Institutions in Mysore, ono is a Government 
Normal School intended to train Teachers for Anglo-Vornacular Schools. 
There are 27 students under training. 

Tho other Institution is an Engineering School, which had 32 pupils 
at tho c^ose of the year. 

British B ur ma h. 

251. There arc two Special Institutions in British Burmah, both under 
private management. One of them is tho Vernacular " Karen Theological 
Seminary” at llangoon, designed to fit young men for tho Christian ministry ; 
and the other tho “ Normal and Industrial School” at Bassein, which contains 
two Departments, the one an Anglo-Vernacular School and tho other a Verna- 
cular Training School, — the industrial element pervading both. 

252. Besides the above, a largo number of tho Aided Middle Class Schools 
in British Burmah partake, more or less, of the character of Normal In- 
stitutions. 

Wrmwpv 
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SECTION VII. 


Oriental Classical Languages and Oriental Institutions. 

253. I introduce this subject not so much with tho idea of giving any 
valuable information regarding it, as with tho object of bringing an . im- 
portant matter into prominent notice. It has only been at tho last moment, 
while preparing my Note for tho Press, that the idea occurred of making a 
separate Section for this subject, and tho information atforded, as well as the 
remarks offered, are not so complete as could be wished. 

25 1. It has already been noticed, under tho head of ** Universities,*' that 
the Vernaculars had recently been oxcliuh'd from the Calcutta List of 
languages, which, may be taken up for tho Pirst Examination in Arts. Thp 
List now is as follows : — 

Greek. Sanscrit. 

Latin. Arabic. 

Hebrew. 

and one of these must bo taken up by every Candidate ^t the First Arts 
Examination. 

255. In tho Bombay University a similar alteration was made, tho List 
adopted being the same as that given above for the Calcutta Examination. 

The Madras List still contains tho Vernaculars as optional subjects, both 
in the First Arts and B. A. Examinations ; and it is not till tho M. A. 
Examination that a Candidate is bound down to ono of tho Classical 
Languages. 

250. The effect of the alteration made in Calcutta and Bombay has beon 
to make it necessary for every College Student to study a Classical 
Language : and, of course, the Oriental Classical languages — Sanscrit and 
Arabic — are generally preferred; of these two, Sanscidt scorns to ho decidedly 
the favorite ; and tho Government Colleges have now, for the most part, been 
provided with separate Sanscrit Teachers or Professors. 

237. An interesting point to be noticed in this Section is the history of the 
various Institutions which wero originally designed for tho special cultiva- 
tion of Oriental studies. 

258. In the Despatch of 1831 tho Home Government remarked as 
follows (paragraph 8) : — 

Pai'a, 8. — *'TIie syytoms of science and philosophy, wliich form tho Icarniiify of 
tlie East, abound with ^ravc errors, and Eastern lilcrature is at best very deficient as 
regards all modern discovery and improvements, Asiatic learning, therefore, 
hovvpvcr widely diffused, would but little advance our object. Wo do not wish to 
diminish tho opportunities which are now alforded in Sp(?cial Institutions for the 
study of Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian literature, or for tho cultivation of those 
languages which may be called the classical languages of India. An acquaintance 
with the Works contained in them is valualdc for historical and antiquarian 

P urposes, and a knowledge of the languages themselves is required in tho study of 
lindoo and Mahomedan Law, and is also of great importance for tho critical cultiva- 
tion and improvement of the Vernacular languages of India.’* 

259. In the case of almost all Oriental Institutions attempts have been 
made to combine a good general education with tho special or Oriental studies. 
In some instances success seems to have followed the attempt ; in others the 
oriental element seems to have been entirely or practically extinguished. 

2r>0. Tlie Bengal Oriental Institutions are the Sanscrit College in Calcutta, 
the College of Maliomed Moshim* at Hooghly, and the Mahomedan Madrissa in 
Calcutta. The old Hindoo College no longer exists, as it has been merged in 
the Presidency College. 

261. In the matter of reform, the Sanscrit College presented the easiest 
Sanscrit College. opcratioDs, foF it was Supported entirely 

by Government without any specific assignment 
of funds, and consequently without any obligation, actual or implied, for 
the maintenance of a particular organization. The College was founded 
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Obikntal Languages and Institutions. 

in 1824, and at first Sanscrit was studied exclusively, with restrictions as to 
tlio caste of tlio pupils allowed to enter it. When the old Hindoo College 
was broken up, its sister Institution, the Sanscrit College, was allowed to 
stand. The Government of Lcngal, in its letter to the Council of Education 
of the 21st October 185S, intimated, as a sort of solace to tlio Native Managers 
of tlic former Institution, that “ the Sanscrit College shall be maintained by 
“ tlio Government exactly as it is.'’ In March 1S59, however, the Director of 
Public Instruction (Mr. Young) pointed out to the Bengal Government tho 
following defects in tho condition of tho Institution, viz : — 

— It has not been broil ghfi within the influence of the University, and, 
under its present constitution, it is not likely to be able to send up any Candidates 
to the University for degrees. 

%n(h — It occupies an isolated position as regards other Institutions ; tliere 
is np interchange of advantages, no emulation of Teachers or pupils between it and 
other Schools or Colleges. 

— Its Examinations, awards of Scholarships, &c., are all managed within 
itself; and so managed as to excite little interest, and command little confidence, 
among tlic outside- public. 

— It is still that ^compound of a College and a Darnels Schoof which 
tho other Colleges were a few years ago, hut are no longer. 

** bih . — It devotes to tho teaching of obsolete science and philosophy much 
time. which would be bettor given to subjects of more practical utility 

262, Tho re-organization which followed the above representation loft tho 
Sanscrit College on precisely tho same footing as any ordinary Government 
College, with its attached Collegiate School, with the following exceptions, 
viz :-r- 

(1). — Sanscrit is taught in all flic classes both of the School and College. 
Sanscrit in fact occupies in the Scliool Department the same position as (irec‘k docs 
ill a Public School in England, tho Standard in Sanscrit being much higher than the 
ordinary Pass Standard in tho University, just as tho Standard in Urotik in the 
tltli form at Eton is much higher tluiu is roiiuircd for a Pass Degree at Oxford or 
(^Tinbiidgo. lieforo passing their University Entrance Examination, the School • 
lioys read in Sanscrit far beyond the B. A. requirements ; and they continue their 
higher Sanscrit studies between the Entrance and First Arts Examination, so that 
they are in a position to pass the M. A. Sanscrit Examination one year after 
passing the J3. A. 

— There .arc special encouragements to the study of Sanscrit iu the w.ay of 
Sanscrit Seliolarsliips, Tlio fee rate in both School and College classes is not hiuh 
(Hiipces three per mensem), and in the School Department the sons of bond Jhfe 
Pundits, to the number of 100, arc admitted on payment of a reduced fee of one 
llupce. 

263. A full description of tlio clmngos introduced in the Sanscrit Collcgo 
will be found in tlie llcport of tho Institution contained in the Appendix of tho 
Bengal Education Ih'port for 1803-61, and in a letter from tho Principal to 
the Government of Bengal, No. 41, dated tlie 8th April 1861. Tho Institution 
is reported to have been brought “into complete harmony with the University 
“Course.” In 1865-66 there wore 266 Students in the School Department, 
and 20 in the College Department. 

261. The llooghly College is the next on the List ; and as its history and 
Hooghiy Coiiego ana Calcutta that of thc Calcutta Madrissa are in most respects 

similar, I shall treat of them together. Tlic 
Hooghiy College was founded in 1836, and is mainly supported from 
funds bequeathed by Mahomed Moshim, a wealthy Mahomedan gentleman, 
who, dying without heirs in the year 1806, left his largo property, yielding 
an annual income of Bupees 45,000, to Mahomedan Trustees ‘ for the service 
♦ of God.’ Owing to the misappropriation of the funds, Government assumed 
thc ollice of Trusteeship. The right of assumption was opposed by^ the ori- 
ginal Trustees, but upheld both by the Courts in India and by the Privy Coun- 
cil in England. The period of litigation extended over many years, during 
which the annual income accumulated, forming a surplus fund of 
Ptupces 8,61,100. This fund was devoted to founding and endowing the Hooghiy 
College. It was further increased by a portion of tho original Zemindaree and 
by tho lapse of various pensions with which tho estate had been burdened. 
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2G5. Tho Calcutta Madrissa, as stated in a Minute by the Lieutenant- 
Oovemor of Bengal, dated the 16th Septemlier 1858, was founded by Governor 
General Hastings in 1781, in order to give to Mahomedan Students “ a considor- 
“ able dcgx’ce of erudition in tho Persian and Arabic languages, aud in the com- 
“ plicated system of Laws founded on the tenets of their religion,” so as to 
enable them “ to discharge with credit the functions and duties of the Cri- 
“ minal Courts of Judicature, and many of tlui most important branches of the 
** Police, which it had (in 1781) heen deemed expedient to continue in tho 
“ hands of Mahomedan Oflicers.” In a recent letter addressed by the Prin- 
cipal of the Calcutta Madrissa to the Director of Public Instruction (No. 692, 
dated 22nd October lsG4,) it has been claimed on behalf of the Institution 
that the Government is merely in tho position of a Trustee for tho endow- 
ment, and that it is just as much bound to administer those funds for tho 
special objects originally conteuiplated, as in tho case of the sister Institution at 
Ilooghly. Major Lees’s arguments on this point ai*o given in the Note* 
at foot. 


206. Up to 1820 tho Calcutta Madrissa was under tho uncontrolled manage- 
ment of Mahomedan Professors, and as a consequence the studios had become 
. , nominal, and its amplo annual resources had been 

“ dissapatod* among tho superior and subordinato 
droTK's of tho Establishniont.” The Institution was tlnni (1820) placed under 
Englisli sui)oriiitoudenco, but tho system of tuition remained much the same, 
bring described so late as 1850 by i)r. Sprenger, tho Principal, in the following 
tonus : — 


'' The system is, in fact, prcci.^^oly the same an the one wliicU was in vogue in 
Europe (luiin'4’ the darkest ages, and it proJuee.s tho same results. Tho sophistries of 
dialectics, learned in a sacred language pidf up the Professors with conceit, rendm* 
them hostile to every thing praetii al or fouiide«l on experience, and extinguish in them 
the scii.se of art and beauty, and blunt the sentiment of C(|uity and morality 

• 2G7. Tho history of the Ilooghly Madrissa up to 1850 had been of much tho 
same character; and hence it was that, in the educational reforms Vhich took 
place hotwoen that year and 3851, both of these Mahomedan Institutions were 
re-modelled. In both of them a junior or Anglo-Persian Popartrnont was 
created, the senior or Arabic Department bchig made quite distinct and 
separate. In the latter Department a more modern and rational system of in- 
struction in the Arabic language and in tho principles of IMahomodan Law 
Avas substituted for the antiquated and faulty system of the Indian Moulvics, 
and tho teaching of false physical science was altogether prohibited. 

2G8. In both cases tho Anglo-Pcrsian or General Departments have 
flourished, while the Special or Arabic Departments have languished. 


2G9. In tho Ilooghly Institution the Anglo-Pcrsian Department was 
merged into a Collegiate Institution, Avith School and College Departments like 
other Mofussil Colleges. Tho Institution was afliliatcd in 1857. The Anglo- 
Persian Department of tho Calcutta Institution has only recently b()cu 
affiliated to tho University, and that only as educating up to tho Pirst Arts 
Standard. It is noticeable, however, that the Ilooghly College and Collegiate 
School appear to haA^e been completely monopolized by Hindoos to the 


• 40. — “Thu Aljulrissa wns founded in 1780 by the then IJovernor General, Warren Tbouph old for n 

Oovernment Educational In.Htituti(m, it i» not ycL sf) old that one would ©xjioot to find its origin lost in antiquity. Yet 
^huch would here really appear to he the case. Tlio Education Department seem to look upon it as purely a Government 
Institution. The Mnhotnedans, on the other hand, have always maintained that it belongs to them, being a bequest made 
to their community hy Warren Hastings from his private property ; ami they have often spoken of the Madrissa Mahal, 
or Hoard hinds of Coilege, of the which no one now appears to know the whereabouts. Within the last few d»y«, how- 
ever, I have rend tho record of the Institution as compiled by Mr, FishtT in tho Appendix to the Furliamentnry Knport 
in 1832, and it would appear that both theso suppositions are equally erroneous. The Institution, it is true, was original- 
ly founded by Warren Hastings, and maintained by him at his own cost for a short time ; W finding it beyond his 
means to do all tlwt he dcslrod, he sulwefjucntly rccommcndeil that he should ho paid hack all ho had expended, and that 
the Institution should bo endowed by a grant of reriaiii village.*, and ‘that tho lands appfoprinted for the maintenance 
' f the Madrissa be delivered over to the charge of the said superior or guardian, and tho jumma of them separated fmm 
Hip Public lievenuex* This recommendation was confirmed hy tho Hoard, or then Council of. India. Certain lands and 
villages were assigned for the support of the Institution in the 24-P^rgunnahs, .ind a Sunnud made out for them in 
llie name of the Preceptor or Principal. These lands were called the * Madrissa Mahal.* A claim, however, was 
afrenvards set up to them by tho Rnpih of Xnddea, wdilcli was considered good; and it. would appear that, for some time, 
the Preceptor held them nnder the Rajah. The revenues, however, fell off; and in lSI0*a que.Mtion arose as to the liability 
of Government,— the Committee of tlwj Miulrissa claiming on behalf of tho Institution the full amount of the rent'd of 
the lauds when granted, or Rupees (211,000) twenty-nine tlioasand per uunum, * To that amount (or even Jtupces 30,000)* 
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almost entire exclusion of Mahomedans. The distribution of pupils for 
1865-66 was as follows : — 

TupiU in 1855-66. 

Hindoos. Mahomedans. Others. Total. 

Hooghly College ... 133 6 2 141 

Hoogbly Collegiate School ... 236 43 8 286 

Considering that these Departments were supported in the year under notice, 
to the extent of Rupees 46,407, from the proceeds of endowment,” it may be 
a question whether the funds bequeathed by a Mahomedan, however usefully 
employed, are being expended in a manner consistent with the special object 
for which they are held in trust. It is true that, while the fee rates 
are Rupees 2-8 and Rupees 3 in the School, and Rupees 4 and Rupees 6 
in the College, Mahomedans are admitted both in the School and in 
the College at the reduced rate of one Rupee ; but the results seem to show 
that, even with this privilege, the arrangements arc not such as to maintain 
the original character of the Institution as one designed specially for the 
education of Mahomedans. In the Anglo-Persian Department of tlie Calcutta 
Madrissa all the Students (238) are Mahomedans, none but such being eligible 
for admission. The fee rate is one Rupee. 

270. I have already said that the Special or Arabic Departments have 
languished. The following account of them is extracted from the Bengal 
Education Report of 18G3-G4 : — 

'' There are two Government Madiissas or Arabio Colleges — the Calcutta IMndrissn, 
to which is attached an Anglo-Persiau School ; and the Hooghly Madrissa, which, as 
already stated, is a Department of the College of ^Mahomed Moshim. The course of 
instruction in both is exclusively Arabic, and Mahomedans alone are admitted. The 
Students are required to possess some knowledge of tho elements of Arabic before 
admission, but no other test of education is required ; and few of them have learnt 
more than is ordinarily acquired from the private teaching of Maliomedari Moulvies. 

The course of instruction extends over live years, and comprises Grammar, Lit(U’aiure, 
lihctoric, Logie, and Law. Mahomedau Law, and, as a necessary consequence, Maho- 
medau Theology, constitutes in reality the staj)le study of tho classes ; and the two 
Institutions may be regarded as purely professional Seminaries engaged in tho training 
of Moulvies, Moollahs, Cazis, and the like, for the supply of tho social and religious 
needs which the creed of Islam imposes on its votaries. In the Calcutta Madrissa there 
are 1 2 Senior Scholarships, four of Rupees 20 a month, and eight of Rupees 15, available 
for the Jst and 2nd Classes; and 16 Senior Scholarships, of Rupees 8 a month, for the 
3rd and 4th Classes. For the corrcsj>onding Classes in the Uooghly Madrissa, there 
are 14 Senior Scholarships — two of Rupees 50, four of Rupees 20, and eight of Ru- 
])ees 15 ; and 16 Junior Scholarships of Rupees 8, These Institutions arc not affiliated 
to the University, — their course of study having no affinity with that prescribed by the 
University Regulations ; but, as a special case, the Rules for the award of the (English) 

Junior Scholarships have recently been so far relaxed as to allow the Junior scholars 
from the Anglo-Persian Department of the Calcutta Madrissa to hold their Scholarships 
in the Arabic Department, provision being made for the simultaneous prosecution of 
tlieir Arabic and English studies, with the view of enabling them to reach the standard 
of the First Arts Examination of the University* With the presemt Arabic 
Course, however, the arrangement must fiiil of its object, as sufficient time cannot 
ho given to English studies.^^ 

271. The Reports for 1864-G5 and 1865-66 repi’escnt the condition of these 
Institutions as unaltered. “ They show,” writes tho Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in his last mentioned Report, ‘‘ but feeble signs of vitality, and under 
present arrangements little is to be expected of them.” 

said the Coiniaittce, * Mr. Shore considered tho Government charj^oable for the expenses of the Madrissa whether, - 
as ho expresses himscTf, * the farmer (of the bcncHce lauds) made good his payment or not.* The orders of tho 
Governor General on this claim were as follows — that * tho expenses of the Institution having fallen below the fuitds 
appropriated for its support/ — consequently, on a strict bnhineing of account between the Institution and Government, a 
considerable sum would bo found due to the Institution. His Lordship docs not, however, think it necessary to go into 
a mintite examinailun of these details ; but is pleased to resolve that the revenue of the Madrissa shall, for tho future, be 
taken nt Sicca Uiipcos 30,000 per annum (=s;Compnny*8 Rupees 31,875). 

41. — “ It would som from tho foregoing that, if the Maliomedans are wrong in one respect, they are right in tho 
main point, viz., the endowment of the Institution ; and no doubt, had the lands remained attached to the College till this 
dato, its revenue now would be double Rupees (30,000) thirty thousand per annum, as has been the case with many 
of the Royally endowed Schooli< of England. The Mahomedan view of tho case was confirmed by the orders of the Court 
of Directors of 1841, and confirmed again by the Despatch of the Secretary of State of 2Sth February 1861, in which 
those orders were republished. Of this endowment, then, the Mahomedans cannot with justice, be deprived, and the 
Institution, therefore, costs the (loverument little or nothing, it lias been in the enjoyment of this endowment now 
for nearly a century ; the Maliomedans are proud of the Institution ; Uiey send their cUldretr to it from many distant, 
parts of Bengal ; and it has conferred on them very great benefits,** 
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The Eetums for the last three years are as follows 



Calcutta Madrissa. 

JToogMy Madrissa. 


Number of 

Expenditure. 

Number of 

Expenditure. 


Students. 

Rs. 

SUideiiU. 

Rh. 

1883-64 

... 108 

17,937 

23 

5,448 

ISSi-G** 

. ... 89 

17,317 

21 

5,169 

1865-06 

... 72 

16,389 

19 

8,009 


The monthly fee is only eight annas. 

272. In his Minute of 1868 the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal recom- 
mended the abolition of the Calcutta Madrissa ; but the Government of India 
determined otherwise, as will be seen from the following extract from the 
orders of 2nd J uly 1860 : — 

Para, 6 . — ** I am desired to state that the Governor General in Council, having 
carefully considered the case, does not think that the arguments advanced by the 
late Lieutenant-Governor for the abolition of the Calcutta Madrissa are tenable on 
grounds of sound policy, neither is he at all able to concur in Ilis Honoris estimate 
of the value of the Institution. 

******** 

12. — " Upon the whole, I am directed to state that the Government of India 
feels confident that the right and most advantageous course will bo to continue to 
act ill the spirit of the reforms of 1851* ; to do this carefully and not hastily ; 
and to give to the Principal, with this view, all the authority which he ought to 
possess, and which he will be able to exercise with the best effect, under the advice 
and control of the present Lieutenant-Governor, who himself had a large share in 
scttlin<r the measures which were adopted for the reformation of this Institution in 

273. The Secretary of State, in reviewing the above orders, remarked 
as follows : — 


Para, 5, — I agree with your Government that it is not necessary to afford any 
artificial encouragement to the study of the Arabic language by giving it an undue 
preference over English or Persian; and 1 must beg that the remarks in the Despatch 
of the late Court of Directors of the 20th January 1811 may be borne in mind, and 
that the Scholarships in the Madrissa be only given as the reward of merit, and that 
their continuance to particular Students be dependent on good conduct and continued 
industry, to be tested by periodical examinations. 

6 . — ** As the arrangements now sanctioned must be considered to bo, in some 
degree, experimental, a special Keport as to their operation and result must be submit- 
ted after a period not exceeding two years from the date of your order of July last.'^ 

No special Report has yet been submitted. 

27d?. I find, however, that in Juno 1864i the Bengal Government instituted 
an enquiry on the following points, viz : — 

(1) . — Whether, by the adoption of some such plan ns that introduced in the 
Sanscrit College, the present system of instruction in Arabic in the Calcutta Madrissa 
might not be amended and combined with instruction in English. 

(2) . — Whether such a measure would not bring the Institution into harmony 
with the University system, and remove the objections at present felt by the Syndi- 
cate to its affiliation. 

(3) . — Whether it will not at the same time be carrying into effect those reforms 
which the Government of India and the Secretary of State have uniformly insisted on. 


275. Respecting these enquiries, the Principal of the Calcutta Madrissa 
wrote a long Report, dated 22nd October 1864, objecting altogether to tho pro- 
posed remodelmnnt, — maintaining that, under existing arrangements, consi- 
derable progress had been made towards realizing the objects of Government, 
und giving the following opinion, viz : — 


• Vifle Court’s Despatch of 1854, 
paragraphs 30, 81 and 32. 


" If the princij)les laid down in the Despatches of the late Ilon’ble the Court of 
Directors of 1854, and the Right llon’ble the Secretary of State of 1659, are to be 
upheld, the course, in regard to the Oriental Classical languages, which is clearly 

indicated in those Despatches,* is the institution of 
a Special Faculty in tho University for them, and 
placing the special Oriental Cullegcs on the footing 
ot tho Medical and Civil Engineering, or any other special Colleges that are, or may 
hereafter ho, founded, — a course which, while it would nob prevent the introduction 
into the Colleges and Schools for the general education of the people of such moderate 
amount of instruction, in the grammar and construction of the Arabic and Sanscrit 
languages, as is absolutely necessary for the acquirement of a classical or more critical 
knowledge of the Vernaeulars, would, on the other hand, ensure that all Students, 
graduating in either Arabic or Sanscrit, should possess a knowledge of English equal 
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to that possessed by all Graduates in Medicine and Civil Engineering,— a knowledge, 
we may assume, sufficient for all practical purposes/’ 

276. The Director of Public Instruction, however, did not agree with the 
Principal of the Calcutta Madrissa, and forwarded his Heport to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, with the following recommendation, viz : — 

Para, 10. — I recommend, therefore, that the course of studies in ^tbe School 
Department of the Madrissa be at once framed on the same plan as that of the San- 
scrit College, — Arabic taking the place of Sanscrit, with the addition of Persian as an 
optional subject, that a College Department bo added to this Department, in order to 
educate the Students up to the pass Degrees in Arts, while they enjoy facilities for 
keeping up their Arabic studies with the obtaining Arabic Honors if they so desire ; 
and, finally, that the present Arabic Seminary be gradually allowed to die out/’ 

277. Proposals of a similar kind were, Mr. Atkinson informs me, made 
by him in 1860 for re-organizing the Ilooghly Madrissa. 

278. No orders have yet, however, been passed in cither case. 

279. In the North- Western Promicea^ the Agra and Benares Colleges 
were originally purely Oriental Colleges. 

280. The Agra College no longer stands in that list, as will be seen from 
the following extract from the Education Report of 1839-60, containing tho 
substance of a recommendation made by the Director of Public Instruction 
and approved by the Government, North-Western Provinces : — 

The Government should proceed on the principle of providing tho people with 
what they cannot get elsewhere, or at least of so good a quality. In this category 
instruction in the English language, and tlie study of English literature and Euro- 
pean science may be included. But Arabic and Persian studies may be pursued, as 
well outside as within the College walls. It may be said, and with truth, that some 
knowledge of Arabic and of Persian Grammar is essential to form a good Urdu 
scholar. Arabic and Persian Grammar should form part of the Urdu course, so also 
the most popular Persian works, e. g,, the Gulistan and Bostan. But I advocate 
the abolition of a separate Arabic and Persian Department. Let every Student 
who attends our Colleges and High Schools learn English. This should be a s]ne 
qua non, Mr. Fallon very justly remarks that the Oriental Student is not brouglit 
under the influence of the European Master; his moral education at the Government 
School under the Moulovee is not a whit better than it would he under a common 
Miyanju The admixture of English and Oriental Students is injurious to the former. 

I believe that the abolition of the purely Oriental Department, while it might for a 
time decrease the number of Students, would bring many boys into the English 
classes.” 

281. The following brief history of the Agra College is given in the 
Calcutta University Calendar for 1866-67 : — 

Agra College is partly supported by Government, and is under the control of 
tho Director of Public Instruction, North-Western Provinces, It was established by 
the direction of the General Committee of Public Instruction in 1823-1, and placed 
under the superintendence of a local Committee, consisting of the Government 
officials of tho place, with a paid Secretary, who also acted as overseer of the Insti* 
tution. 

It was opened to all classes of the population, and ^ was designed to diffuse more 
widely than Native Schools the possession of useful knowledge, to give a command of 
the language of ordinary life, and of official business— to teach, principally, Hi n dee 
and Persian, with the native mode of keeping accounts (Leelavattee), and to have 
instruction in Sanscrit and Arabic, It was not designed to impart an elementary 
education : the pupils were expected to have made considerable progress before their 
admission/ 

" Separate teachers of Sanscrit, Hihdce, Persian, and Arabic were appointed. All 
were taught gratuitously, and more than two-thirds of the whole received stipendiary 
allowances. 

^ Subsequently, in successive years, the introduction of new subjects, and the 
addition of new teachers gradually changed the character of the Institution, from 
that of a purely Oriental School to that of an Anglo- Vernacular College, with upper 
and lower departments of study, having a Principal, and containing (1862) no pupil 
who does not study English with Urdu or Hindee. 

Endowments, &c. 

" This College is endowed by a fund in the districts of Agra and Allyghur, 
amounting to about a lakh and a half of Rupees, from villages formerly held by 
Gungadhur Pundit, (who held his jagir, under Educational services, from a late Rajah 
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of Gwalior) ; the interest of which fund and the annual collection from the villages 
exceeded 20,000 Ru[)ees. To ibis have been added, from time to time, by Govern- 
ment, additional allowances for Teachers, Scholarships, &o., both sources of revenue 
amounting annually to about 35,000 Rupees. There are also' Scholarships endowed 
by various private benefactors, amounting to one hundred Rupees a month.*' 

282. The Benares College is thus briefly described in the same Calendar 

'*Tbe Benares Sanscrit College was founded by Government in 1701, for the 
cultivation of the language, literature, and (as inseparably connected with these) the 
rtdi<rion of the Hindus. In 1830 an English Institution was established, distinct 
from the Sansetit College at first, but incorporated with it in 1853." 

The continued existence of tlio special Sanscrit cleniont in the 
Benares College would seem to be viewed by tlio Director of Public Instruc- 
tion as a practical failure, as may bo gathered from the following extracts 
from his Reports : — 

• (RepoTlofl^Q^^m,) 

Para* 24. — ''On the Sanscrit Department, Mr. fiiifTifh remarks — ‘There has 
‘ been, lam willing to tliiulc, considerable improvement in the Sanscrit College during 
‘ the year under review. Several reforms have beoa introduced and found to work 
* well, but the College is still looked upon withaneetioii by the orthodox Hindu as 
‘ the nurse of his sacred language, literature, and philosophy, for the preservation 
‘ of which it was established under the auspices of a lil»eral and enlightened Oovnr- 
‘ nor. The pupils have been more regular in their aitcudance, and the Pundits 
‘ have taught classes at once instead of single students. The results of tlio exa- 
‘ miuatiou have been more sati^fa<‘tory than usual.' The first two classes in this 
dc[«artment have likewise made a marked advance in tlie knowledge of Knglisli. 

05 ,—“ There arc 121« Students in tbo iSans<M’it Depaitnicuts, 5^ of whom receiv- 
ed stipendiary allowances of from Rupees 2 to 10 ]>er me nsem. This part of tho/ 
(kdlcgo may, indeed, well bo looked upon with alfection by the orthodox Hindu. 

The State not only payvS him to stndv' his own saered literature, but finds him the 
best guides and toa(5hcrs that can he had, and su|>plic.s him with the comforts of a 
roomy building, where he can pore over his Shastirs and bewilder himself with the 
philosophy of his ancestors. The philological study of Saowscrit, and its affinities 
with other languages, as throwing light oil the history of anfirpiity, which is the 
chief incentive to its study in the eyes of the Eurojican scholar, is not attempted 
by thosQ votaries of Hindu learning, who regard the language as holy, and its litera- 
ture as holy, and imagine themselves to be sanctified by its study. This religious 
indulgence costs the State about Ilupees 2*2,800 a year. Sure)}'* tlie wealthy inhabi- 
tants of Benares might maintain their own Patshala, wliich, if well conducted, would 
he eligible to receive a grant-in-aid from the State purse, just like any other Mission- 
ary or religious Institution. The philological study of Sanscrit is doubtless deserving 
of direct Ciicounigement. This would behest efieeted by an offer on the part of 
Government of free quarters and tuition in Sanscrit to all scholars from Kuropenn 
nations, w^ho wished for an opportunity of stuilying the language at the probable 
scene of its currency as a living tongue. 

/.j 23. — Last year ‘ tho^ <^h/ih' of Vedenta,' a kind of theological professorship, 

was, on the death of the Piindit who licld it, abolished. Other salutary alterations, 
such as fhe addrtion of 'English teachers to the staff, were carried out, and a Euro- 
pean scholar will he placed in charge of the Department under the orders of the 
Principal. Svich changes, are regarded .unfavoral>Iy by the Piindil^ of Benares as' 
innovaiions, the tendency of which is to ,djuunislj_the paramount , iuipartance„oI.tho 
sacred language. AVhetTier the study or the pre'l-ervation of the sacred language ho 
of importance to Her ]\fajesty's Government or not, educationally speaking, the 
Sanscrit Department of the Benares College is, from its very constitution, the least! 
satisfactory part of the system of public instruction administered in tiicbe Provinces." 

(Report of 

Para* 16. — “ The Principal reports — ‘ In the year under review there were 100 
‘ Students in the Sanscrit College. Two general Examinations were held in July 
‘and December. In the Ist Poetry Class, five Students were considered \rorthy of 
‘ prizes; in the 1st Grammar Class, seven. Ten students in the 2nd Grammar Class, 

‘ one in the 1st Nyaya Class, two in the 2nd Nyaya Class, two in the 1st Mathe- 
‘ matical Class, and one in the 2nd ; eight in the Ist Sunkhya Class, and five in the 2n(l, 

‘were considered worthy both of Scholarships and prizes. The progress made during 
‘ the year in the Sanscrit College is not unsatisfactory.' From this statement, which 
is the sum total of the Principal's Report on the Sanscrit College, it will be seen that 
per cent, of the Sanscrit Students are Scholarship-holders. The number of Scho- 
larship-holders in the English Department of the College is 7i per cent., hut the 
holdings are more valuable. 

17. — “The results of the study of Sanscrit at the Benares College hardly yet 
come up to the expectation of its founders, which was that * the genius of the more 
* erudite alumni of our Oriental Colleges would be in time so far developed as to 
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* induce a comparison between the systems and the interpretations of ancient Indi;« 

^ and modern Europe/ So far as this goes, the horizon of the future is still peopled 
with shadows in the clouds. The G. O. on the Educational Re[)ort of 184-8-40 
mentioned * the endeavor to work upon the minds of the Sanscrit Students through 

* the medium of their own literature / in 184-9-50, it remarked ^ the expectation of im- 

‘portant results from the system pursued;' in LsSO-ril, ‘the preparation of various 
‘works connected with the Sanscrit language and philosophy in 1851-52, ‘the 
‘ unabated efforte to impart knowledge and enlightenment to the learned classes of the 
‘ Hindoos/ But at this date I am unable to discover that the ‘ erudite alumni* 
have worked any good in their day and generation. Even if Sanscrit be regarded 
as the parent stock from which the Vernaculars of India gather vigor of expression, 
it does not appear that the study of Sanscrit now has any appreciable effect on the 
Vernaculars of the North-Western Provinces, or that it has l)een a spur to literary 
enterprise. ‘ During the 1st Quarter of 1863 only three new books were published 
‘ at Benares. One of these was an Almanac; another Extracts from the for 

‘ beginners ; and the other a book of poetry, composed a long time ago by the 
‘ grandmother of tlie Joint Inspector. No new books were published in the 2ud 
‘ Quarter, and only two during the 3rd and 4th/ 

“ It is a pleasure to report progress, and tlio realization of well-considered 
plans, but it is none the less my duty to point out failure and disappointment ; and 
surely it is hopeless to look for valuable results from a system of teaching in which 
(to use the words of an able essayist on this subject in 1853) ‘the Teachers' functions 
‘ are transacted upon the principle that the theories which he expounds claim, both from 
‘ himself and his disciples, the most exact submission and implicit credence ; that 
‘ upon thorn all the offices of reason and of judgment must be abandoned, and that 
‘ beyond them every motive to investigation ceases. The extremes t evils, both of 
‘ lethargy and superciliousness, become inevitable/" 

283. In Madras the only Oriental Institution is the Madrissa-i-Azam. 
The following extract from the Education Report of 1858-69 refers to a 
re-organization carried out in that year : — 

“ Arrangements were made during the past year for re-organizing the 
Madiissa-i-Azam, an Institution which was established by the late Nawah of the 
Carnatic for the instruction of the Mahomedan population of Triplicane, and which 
has been adopted as a Government Institution. It was found, on inspection, to be in 
a very incflicient condition ; the attendance, though large, was extremely irregular, sel- 
dom exceeding one-half of the number of pupils nominally on the rolls. The amount 
of useful instruction imparted was extremely limited. The business of the Institution, 
like that of its name-sake at Calcutta, was teaching the Arabic and Persian languages, 
and the doctrines of the Mahomedan religion. All this has been altered. An 
elTicieut Master has been placed at the head of the School ; and the Teachers gene- 
rally have been replaced by more competent men, only two of the former staff 
having been retained. The course of instniction has been arranged on the model 
of that prescribed tor the other Government Schools; Hindoostani being made tlie 
medium of instruction in the lower classes, and English in the higher, and English 
being taught in all. The Institution was opened on its new footing on the 1st 
May last; and, notwithstanding the enforcement of a more strict s> stem of disci- 
pline, and alterations in the course of instruction, which are naturally distasteful to 
the Mahomedans, the number of pupils has already risen to 240, who attend with 
very tolerable regularity." 

284. In pointing out the difficulties attending tlie working of llifs 
Institution, the Director of Public Instruction made the following remarks in 
his Report of 18G3-64 : — 

“ The difliculties attendant upon Mussulman education arc miicli greater 
than those pertaining to tlie instruction of Hindoos; one of the principal is the 
advanced nge at which Mahomedan lads commence their studies, another is the 
number of languages of which it is either necessary or desirable for them to obtain 
a knowledge. AVhen a foreign language has to be acquired, its study should be 
commenced in early youth. In the case of tlie Mussulmans, however, this is not 
done, and the consequence is the obstacles in the way of success are greatly multi- 
plied, Also, while a Hindoo has only English and a single Vernacular to master, 
a Mahomedan youth attempts to combine the study of English, Tamil, or Telugu, 
Iliudooatanec and Persian. Having regard to the circumstances mentioned, the pro- 
gress of the Madrissa may be termed decidedly satisfactory ; although, compared 
with tho best among the Zillah Schools, it necessarily t;ikes a rather low position." 
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286. The same diffictiltiea exist still ; but on the whole the Institution 
seems, if any thing', to be gaining ground, if we may judge from the 
following figures ; — 

1 If A « it- 


O — O 

1863.64^ 

%%% 

• • • 

Number of Students of the Institu- 
tion who piunod the Msitrhm- 
Xhipils. Istion Kzaminatioii. 

... 238 2 

1864-65 


• •• 

229 

3 

1860.66 

• • t 

• • • 

297 
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286. The following remarks regarding the Institution are taken from 
the Education Report of 1866-66 : — 


** The Madris 9 a-i-Azanij which is an Institution for Mussulman lads alone, 
ranks with Zillah Schools, and is commonly included in their number. The results 
of the Inspector’s examination were not altogether favorable ; and the numerical 
weakness of the senior classes, which involved as a consequence the expenditure 
of the labor of the senior and best paid Teachers upon a comparatively small number 
of boys was a matter for regret. At the same time, in trying to raise the Standard, 
a weak class has often to be allowed to exist temporarily ; what is requisite is that, 
if the Standard aimed at be found too high for the circumstances of the case, a 
lower one should be adopted. T trust, however, that the progress, of Mussulmau 
education will be such as to prevent any lowering of the Standard aimed at in tbo 
Madrissa. From this Institution six pupils went up to the Matriculation Examina- 
tion, of whom three passed.” 

287. In Bombay the Poona College was originally a Brahmin College for 
tlie cultivation of tlio study of Sanscrit. I may repeat here the account of it 
already given under the general head of Colleges : — 

''On the occupation of the Deccan by the British Government in 1818, it was 
found that a certain portion of the revenues of the Maratha State had been yearly 
set apart for pensions and presents to Brahmins (Dakshina). To prevent hardship 
and disappointment, and to fulfil the implied obligations of the new Rulers, the 
British Government continued these payments ; but, as the pensions and allowances 
fell in, they resolved, while maintaining the same total expenditure, under the name 
of the Dakshina Fund, to devote a portion of it to a more permanently useful end, 
ill the encouragement of such kind of learning as the Brahmins were willing to 
cultivate. With this view the Poona College was founded in 1821, as a Sanscrit 
College, exclusively for Brahmins. 

"In 1837 some branches of Hindoo learning were dropped; the study of the 
vernacular and of English was introduced, and the College was opened to all classes ; 
and, after having been amalgamated with the English School in 1851, it arose in its 
])resent form in 1857, by a separation of the College division from the School 
division. From another portion of the Dfikshina Fund Dakshina Fellowships have 
been founded, of which four, viz., one Senior Fellowship of Rupees 100 per mensem, 
and three Junior Fellowships each of Rupees 60 per mensem, are attached to the 
College.” 

288, Tho following remarks respecting the Sanscrit branch of the Poona 
College are taken from Mr. Howard’s pamphlet of 1866. They relate to the 
comparatively recent re-organizations carried out : — 

" The ^ Sanscrit Department’ was marked for a root and branch reform. 

^ ^ •if' ^ 

" I have mentioned the Sanscrit Department of Poona College. This consisted 
of a crowd of half naked Brahmins, mostly beggars, taught by Pundits on 
the indigenous system. The pupils were either stipendiary scholars or free. 

They learned nothing but Sanscrit, and that not well. Most of them became 
priests after leaving College. Their Teachers the ^Shastrees’ were ignorant of 
all human knowledge save the ' Shastra’ professed by them. They were also 
arrogant and obstructive. They had as little notion of order or discipline as 
they had of literature or science. No learned book, or philological tract or critical 
reprint ever proceeded from Poona College, When a descriptive catalogue of the 
Sanscrit manuscripts in the library was ask^ for, the Shastrees simply confessed 
that they did not Imow how to make one. After some hesitation it was resolved to 
abolish a department which seemed a standing protest against all the other reforms 
introduced into Poona College. The remaining pupils were merged in the 'English’ 
Department and the Shastrees were bid to teaw Sanscrit to all comers in the College 
^nd School. They refused to instruct in the sacred language any but Brahmins, and 
were put on half pay. A native of liberal ideas and European knowledge was set to 
direct the Sanscrit studies, which henceforward were to be pursned not in the 
spirit of Brahminical theolo^, but as a branch of general learning. Finally, in the 
following year, a German Orientalist was brought from Europe as permanent Professor 
of Sanscrit. 
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I " Dr, Martin Hang, known chiefly by his researches in Zoroastrian antiquities, 
jfeame to India in November 1859 and at once joined the College at Poona. He has 
the honor of organizing, almost of creating, a genuine study of Sanscrit in Western 
India. His original investigations into Vedic and Zend antiquity, carried on side 
jby side with his teaching, gave him importance among even the Pundits and the 
pasture. The English bred Natives gladly accepted the methods of scientific 
bhilology. Among Dr. Haug^s pupils are men who combine the accumulated 
knowledge of the Pundits with the critical acumeii of the European Philologist. 

One of these scholars, a Maratha Brahmin, in 1863 took University Honors in 
Languages^ of which one was Sanscrit, the second being English. 

‘'In February 1863 another learned German, Dr. George Biihler, was 
appointed Sanscrit Professor in Elphinstone College. Previously the Duxina 
Fellows and a Shastree had taken the Sanscrit Classes in this Class. 

“ Sanscrit is now taught in the Vernacular Colleges and many Schools 
English and Vernacular. I believe t hat the Hindpqs are muclL^ratified ^ finding 
-their ancient lang uage agiSijSTSohOrT A reflex resuItTias been t6‘’tliflFus¥^ taste 
for Sanscrit among The" people oT Western India. I have before me a rather 
remarkable proof of this result. In the last monthly catalogue of oriental literature 
on sale at a London publishers, I find a List of forty-six Sanscrit Works all 
printed in India. Of these twenty-five come from Calcutta, Benares and other 
places, and all the rest from either Bombay or Poona.^^ 

t 

289. The following account of the spread of the study of Sanscrit in 
Bombay is taken from the Director’s Report for 1865-66 : — 

“ Great impulse has been given of late to the studjr of Sanscrit in this Presi- 
dency — \8tly, by the excellent Professors of the language in Elphinstone and Poona 
Colleges 5 2ndly, by the University rule requiring this or some other dassionl 
language to be brought up for the Arts Examinations ; by the foundation of 

the Bhugwandass Purshotumdass Sanscrit Scholarship for Bachelors of Arts ; Afkly, 
by the publication of a First Sanscrit Book by Mr. Ramkrishna Gopal Bhaiularkar, 

M. A,; hthli/f by the liberality of Mr. Vinayakrao Sunkersett, who has recently 
founded two annual Sanscrit Scholarships, styled, in honor of his late father^s 
memory, the Juggonath Sunkersett Scholarships, which are to be contended for in 
connection with the University Martriculation Examination. Soon every Hio-h 
School in this department will be a School for Sanscrit Scholarship. And tliis 
will be a great advantage, for Sanscrit studied according to the European method, 
and in conjunction with English, cannot fail to strengthen the minds of Kutivo 
students. 

“ In connection with this subject, I beg to call attention to a letter from Pro- 
fessors Biihler and Kielhom (subjoined in Appendix H., page 196) proposing a sciies ot 
Sanscrit Classics to be brought out by themselves and by Native Sanscritists under 
their superintendence. This excellent proposal is now being carried out, and it will, 

I trust, result in furnishing us with good and cheap texts of Sanscrit Classics to bo 
used in our High Schools and Colleges, and possibly to be adopted by educational 
institutions elsewhere.'^ 

290. Before passing from this subject, I may refer to the movement which 
recently took place in the Punjab, on the part of the Native nobility and 
gentry of Lahore, towards the introduction of a scheme for encouraging and 
directing tho progress of Oriental Literature and Science. The best 
reference to the movement in question will be an extract from the reply of 
the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir Donald McLeod) to the address of the Native 
nobility. The reply was given in Pebruary 1866 : and the following extract 

will iShow something of its nature : — 

“ It is with no ordinary satisfaction, that I have received from the hands of Dr, 
Leitner, your address regarding the scheme which you have devised, and have 
partially set on foot, for encouraging and directing in this Province the progress 
of Oriental Literature and Science, and the spread of knowledge through the Ver- 
naculars— I have felt greatly gratified to find that the few words addressed by me 
to the Director of Public Instruction have been taken up, and the views which I 
urged in them expanded by you, with an earnestness and cordiality which I had no 
right to expect for them. Your learned and truly sympathizmg friend and adviser, 
vAo has come some hundreds of miles to deliver your address, and communicate 
your feelings and desires, has had the benefit, not only of drawing largely from the 
founts of European knowledge, but of mixing much and freely with Oriental races 
in other lands, whereby be has been enabled to discriminate all that is calculated to 
be unsuitable or distasteful to you, from what may be turned to good account, and 
likely to prove, if judiciously worked opt, of the highest value. I feel very grateful 
to him for having thus apprehended, and pointed out to you the way, and to you 
for having thus far so generously and so heartily followed it. 
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** Some amon^ you may doubtleae be aware, thoug^b all of you oaan6t be so, that 
in 1835 A. D., under the auspices of Lord William Bentinck, the Governor General 
of India, the rules and principles to bo followed by Government and its Officers, in 
the work of education, were placed on a new basis. Amongst those who were the 
main advisers and promoters of this measure, aro to be found the nan>es of Macaulay, 
Trevelyan, Duff, and others well known as amongst the most enlightened and earnest 
friends of the Natives of Hindoostan. Dissatisfaction was justly felt and avowed by 
them at the meagre results which had previously been attained by efforts made to 
convey instruction to the people through the languages of the country ; and it was 
determined that thenceforth the English language should be chiefly relied on as the 
means of imparting to our subjects iu this land the knowledge of the West. 

'' Up to that time no serious effort had been made to employ those languages os 
a medium for imparting the knowledge which European nations most value, so that 
it is no matter for surprise that such dissatisfaction should have been felt. But 
there were at the time not a few who were of opinion that the scheme of education 
iheOi determined upon was too exclusive, as well as practically ungenerous, from 
omitting and decrying all that you value the most. And although great progress 
has undoubtedly been made since then, many distinguished and enlightened scholars 
have been raised from amongst your countrymen, and the desire for education has 
greatly increased on every hand, there arc now a still larger nuiaher amongst us, an<l 
I must avow myself to be one of this number, who consider that the results which 
have been attained show that opinion to have been correct, inasmuch as, notwith- 
standing some brilliant exceptions, the great bulk of our scholars never attain more 
than a very superficial knowledge, cither of English or of the subjects they study 
in that language, while the mental training imparted is, as a general rule, of a purely 
imitative character ill calculated to raise the nation to habits of vigorous or indepeu- 
dcni thought. 

It appears indeed evident that, to impart knowledge in a foreign tongue must oi 
necessity ^ircatly increase the difficulties of education. In England, where the 
Latin and Greek languages are considered an essential part of a polite education, 
all general instruction is conveyed, not in those languages, hut iu the Vernacular ol 
the country ; and it seems diilicult to assign n siiflicient reason why a different prin- 
ciple should be acted upon here. It was doubtless hoped, by tho eminent men vvlio 
inaugurated the revised arrangements, that as youths were sent forth from our 
('ollegiato Institutions, thoroughly imbued with a taste for the Literature, Science, 
and Art of other lands and gifted with supefior aitaiumonts in these, they would 
devote themselves to facilitating the |)ath for their fellow-countrymen; and that .t 
Vernacular Literature of a superior order would thus spring u])^ Hut the necessity 
for creating such a Literature does not appear to have been practically kept in view ; 
and it is an undoubted fact that, up to the present time, as regards Oordoo and lliudco, 
the Vernacular languages of Upper India, Uttlo or no progress has been made 
towards the attainment of this end. So that your countrymen have as yet no 
means afforded them of acquiring, in their own languages, some fair portion at least 
of that knowledge of which such abundaut stores exist iu the languages of the 
West. 

** Nor do I feel at all hopeful that any thing like a vigorous, original, or copious 
Vernacular Literature will be produced within our gencpalioti, unless very special 
efforts be made for securing this end. While the system now in force appears to me 
but ill-adapted for such a purpose, the amount of time wliich is necessary to devote 
to the various subjects studied in our Schools, where these arc taught in tho English 
language, leaves b^it little time for perfecting our j)upils in their knowledge of that 
language itself. Many parents have complaiucd to me of this as regards their sons ; 
and it cannot be denied, at least as far as this Province is concerned, that a really 
good English scholar is but rarely produced, even from amongst those who have 
matriculated at tho University. Vigorous mental training appears to be but little 
aimed at ; while the youths who are attracted to our Schools or Colleges, are for the 
most part those who desire only to qualify themselves for public employ, or to acquire 
a colloquial knowledge of English, seldom or never including youths of those classes 
who are used to devote themselves wholly to the cause of learning. 

“ And this brings me to the defect, which I myself more especially deplore, 
in the system of instruction at present almost exclusively followed, viz., that 
it has tended, though not intentionally, to alienate from us, in a great 
measure, the really learned men of your race. Little or nothing has been 
done to conciliate these, while the Literature and Science which they most highly 
value have been virtually ignored. The consequence has been that the men of 
most cultivated minds amongst our race and yours have remained but too often widely 
apart, each being unable either to understand or to appreciate the other.*' And thus we 
have virtually lost the aid and co-operation of those classes who, 1 feel assured, afforded 
by far the best instruments for creating the Literature we desire. This is, in my opinion, 
very much to be lamented ; and where a different policy has been pursued by individuals 
following the bent of their own instincts, and striving to attain a better knowledge 
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of those by whom they are surrounded, I have myself witnessed the most remark- 
able and gratifying results. 

* * * ^ 6 - 

1 by no means intend, however, by what I have said above, that the study of 
your own classic authors should be your end and sole aim in the educational mea- 
sures you may devise for your fellow-countrymen ; but I desire to direct your atten- 
tion to their works, because they have been almost wholly overlooked in existing 
Educational schemes, and because I am convinced that, if rightly employed, they 
will, prove a most important addition to the means, of mental culture at present 
employed. I know how deeply you value and revere these, and respond to any ap- 
preciation of them by others. 1 know that they contain much that is of gp*eat value, 
and I know too how a*dmirably adapted many of them are for training the minds 
of youths to vigorous habits of thought. 

***** 

“ I think it premature to discuss at the present time, and in this place, somi of 
the measures urged in your address, such as conferring on your Institutions authority 
to grant diplomas, degrees, &c., and giving the preference for Government employ 
to those applicants who may be thus distinguished. But as your arrangements 
become more matured, we may hope that such points will be adjusted in a manner 
satisfactory to you, and that every reasonable concession will be gladly made by 
those with whom the power rests. There are, however, a few points to which it is 
necessary that I advert before concluding this reply. 

“ You request that your principal Educational Institution, or whatever 

designation may be ultimately determined for it, may be honored by the patronage of 
Her Majesty the Queen of England. And on this point, all that I can promise is 
that so soon as your proceedings shall have become further advanced, and one or 
more Institutions shall have been established on approved principles, I will submit 
your request for the favorable consideration of the Supreme Government, with a 
view to its transmission to the Right Honorable the Secretary of State for India, 
and submission by him, should he deem this fitting, for the consideration of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty. The hearty and effective manner in which His Excellency 
the Viceroy has spontaneously evinced his approval of your project, affords sufficient 
guarantee that you will have his cordial support, and none of you can doubt with 
what deep interest Her Majesty regards all that may conduce to the benefit of her 
Indian subjects. 

Secondly. •^Y on request me to secure, as far as possible, the pecuniary aid of 
Government in the form of an equivalent to the entire amount of donations col- 
lected from private parties, and a grant-in-aid equal to the amount of annual 
subscriptions. The Returns which accompany your address show that, at the time 
of its preparation, donations amounting to Rupees 8,138, and yearly subscriptions 
aggregating Rupees 7,181 per annum, had been promised. These are largo 
amounts ; and as the above include only the subscriptions of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, and His Highness the Rajah of Kappurthulla, with the contributions of the 
communities of Lahore and Umritsur, while other localities have already intimated 
their desire to co-operate, larger sums may be looked for as your proceedings be- 
come more generally known. Whether it will be possible for Government to supple- 
ment all the income thus derived from private sources 1 cannot undertake to say, 
but I have entered in the Budget for the coming year, on this account, such a sum as 
it has appeared to me reasonable to propose ; and I venture to entertain a confident 
hope that, for the encouragement of educational efforts so entirely in accordance 
with the views set forth in the Educational Despatch of 1854, on which all grants- 
in-ald are based, the Government will gladly concede such amount as the* state of 
the finances may permit, without impairing the direct operations of Government 
through its own Educational Institutions. 

You urge that the fixe<l endowment of your Institutions may be allowed 
to take the form of a Jaghire, yielding a yearly income equal to the interest of the 
aggregate donations of the public, with Government equivalent. I am not aware 
why a Jaghire should be preferred, as an endowment to an investment in the Promis- 
sory Notes of Government, or other suitable Securities. The Supreme Government 
has frequently expressed a strong disinclination to make over to a Jaghirdar, who has 
not heretofore held their lands of which the proprietorship belongs to other parties, 
and although the same objections might not perhaps exist, to conferring a new Jaghir 
on an educational body, which could have no concern with its management, and 
would simply enjoy the yearly revenues, it is not apparent to me what special advan- 
tage could result from such an arrangement, while it might in some respects prove 
inconvenient to the grantees themselves. If, however, any definite and well consi- 
dered proposal to this effect be hereafter submitted, 1 shall be prepared to give it my 
careful attention.^^ 
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291. Tho system which the Homo Govornment recommended for intro- 
duction in 1851 is l)ricfly sketched as follows in the Despatch of that year : — 

“ The s} stem of Free an<l Stipendiary Scholarships, lo which wo havo already 
more tliaii once relorrcd a eonnc(itini»- link between the diiroivitt pfrades of Kduea- 
tional Institutions, will require some revision and extension in earryinpf out our 
enlarjjed Kducational ]dans. We wish tt) see the object proposiid hy Lord Aueklaud 
iu ‘ of conned iui^ tho Zillah Schools with tho Central Collep;os, by attachinp* 

to the latter Sehedarships to which the best Seludars of tho foriner luii^ht bo elip’il>lc/ 
more lully carried out; ami also, as the measures we now propose assume an 
or^'ani/ed form, that the snno system may ])e adopted with regard to Schools of a 
lower description, and that tho best Pupils of the inferior School shall bo provided 
for by means ot Scholarships in Schools (d‘ a higher order, so that superior talent in 
every* class may receive that (‘ueourat^cment and devclopnnmt which it deserves. 

Tho amount of tho Stipendiary Scholarships shoubl be fixed at, such a snin as may 
1)0 considered sutlicicnt for llie maintenaneo of the Imbb'rs <d’ them at the (/olloi:es 
nr Schools to which they are attached, and which may often bo at a disfaneo from 
llic home of tho Students. Wo think it de.sir.iblo that this systcrh of Seholarsin’ps 
should 1)0 carried out, not only in connection with th<»so places of Kdncaiion whieli 
are under tho inimcdiato siiporintcndcnco of tho Stato, but. in all Fducatiuual 
Institutions which will now be broiu^lit into our ‘j;;(‘m‘riil system/^ 

2i)2. I now proecod to notice tlic system of Scliolarsliips in force in 
each Presidency and Province. 


Bengal, 

293. Tho Bengal Scholarships arc open to competition not only to Govern- 
ment ])ut to Private'. Institutions, as will be set'll from the following Extract 
from the Bengal Jleport of 18(J3*GI: — 

In Honfj^al the (lov(‘rnmont Scholardiips of every dosoription have, for some* 
^ear'5, been thrown opioi on equal terms to all Kducational Institutions, ( lovcu-ninent 
*and Private, without exception. The remov.d of all rest riittions in the (•oinpelition 
for the }>ul)lie rewards of Miceessful st udy has proved no b‘ss benelleial in pract.itiu 
than it is theoretically correet and just in principle, for op(Mi competition ellectually 
stimulates emulation amoni;’ the Schools and Colb\it<'s ot all classi's ami allords an 
indisputable test of tbeir comparative ellicieiicy, wdille it cuts away the grounds for 
dissatisfaction which l^rivati* Instilutions hiunL naturally and leasonably fci-l wIhui 
they tiiul themselves debarred from tin* substantial rewards bestowed on 
approved proficiency in Institutions under (lovernment control. Amongst the 
various measures ado])ted for spreading Ivlucalion ami improving tho eharaeder and 
sfamlard of instruction in Seliools of all classes, tiic Scholarship system must bo 
regu'dod as second to none iu practical cHicacy, ami si further extension of it would, 

I believe, bo attended with advantages fully sidequate to the conse(|uent outlay."' 

291. The several grades of Scholarsliips in Bengal arc as follows : — 

I. Vcrnnrnlur Sclioiarfthips, — Of these or about 10 in each District, aro 

annually open lo competition among tin; Pupils of Vernacular Schools who may 
wish to continue their studies in Higher Class Schools. These Scholarships aro 
worth llupees four per mensem, ami arc tenable for four years iu Higher Class Schools. 

A similar number of Scliolarsliips are annually available for such of the Pupils 

of Vernacular Schools as may wish to qiialily themselves fis Teachers. Theso 
Scholarships arc tenable for one year in Normal Schools, or in Zillah Schools, where 
arrangements can he made for their proper training. 

II. Mlj/or Enfflhh Sc/iolars/iipff. — ^Tlic Scholarships mentioned above licing res- 
tricted to pupils of Vernacular Schools, it was deemed advisable to oflV-r some similar 
encouragement to Pupils of lyiiddio (’lass Anglo- Vernacular Schools who might wish 
to continue their studies iu Higher Class Scdiools. To meet this want 200 Scholar- 
ships of Rupees five ])er mensem each were institutcil in 1801-05. Gf these 100 arc 
available annually, each Scholarslnp being tenable for two years. They aro held in 
J:n<rlish Schools of the Higher Class, the standard of examination being so 
fixcsl that suceessCiil Can<lidafes should be sufliciently advanced to be able to pass 
the University Entrance Examination at the expiration of their Scholarship term. 

III. Junior Scholar.H/tips. — These are for Uiidcr-Graduates studying for the First 
Arts Examination. Tho Rules, as revised in February 1805, aro given below 

'' One huiidretl and sixty Junior Scholarships are open annually to be 
competed for in the University Entrance Examination by Candidates edu- 
cated in any School in the Lower Provinces of Bengal. 
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2. These Scholarships are of three grades — ten of the first grade 
with Stipends of Rupees (18) eighteen per mensem — fifty of the second 
grade with Stipends of Rupees (14) fourteen per mensem — and a hundred 
of tlic third grade with Stipends of Rupees (10) ten per mensem. 

‘‘ 3. With the sanction of the Director of Puhlio Instruction, a Junior 
Scholarship may he held at any one of the * affiliated' Colleges which may 
be selected by the holder. 

4'. Each Schohuvhip is tenable for two years, jirovided that due pro- 
gress, under a Collegiate course of instruction, is regularly made by the 
holder — a certificate of the fact being submitted, at the end of the first 
year, by the Principal of his College. 

5. The holder of a Junior Sclndarship in a non-Oovernment Institu- 
tion is liable at any time to be examined by two persons appointed by the 
Director of Public Instruction, and approved by the Principal of the 
("ollege to which he belongs, and, on proof of unsatisfactory progress, may 
be dejirived of his Scholarship. 


0. No Candidate is cligihle who did not study for the last twelve 
months at least iii the School to whiidi lie belonged at tlie time of 
presenting himself at the Entrance Examination. 

“ 7. The ten Scjholarships of the first grade will he awarded to the ten 
Candidates who obtain the greatest number of marks in the Entrance 
Examination. 

“ 8. The fifty Scholarships of the second grade are reserved for 

Schools situated 
within the five Col- 
legiate Circli'S of ('al- 
enlta, Huoghly, 
Kishnaghur,HL‘rh!im- 
pore, iiud Dacca — 
ten Scholarships for 

Province of liebar. 

The Dacca Circle includes — 

DneCH, Furcodjjore, Howrah, Rurrisul, Chittagonp. Tippcnib, 

Sylliefc, Caebar, Kbasia, Mj’inensing, Kuugpiir, and Assam. 

The Calcutta Circle includes — 

Tlie Town of Calcittta only. 


The llooglily Circle includes — 

Howrali, lloogldy, 21-r(Tguniiahs, Baraset, Midnnjjorc, and tbo 
Provinoo of Orissa. 

7'he Kislinaghur Circle includes — 

Noddea, Burdwan, Jessoro, Pubnn, Beerbboora, Bancoorab, and 
Puruliya. 

The Derhampore Circle includes — 

Moorsbedrtbad, Riiifibabi, Muldab, Dinnitmr, Darjeeling, and tbc 

each (firele — and will 
be awarded to the 
ten higliest candi- 
dates from each W'ho 
do not gain Scholar- 
ships of the fir&t 
grade, provided their names appear in the first Division. 

0. Fifty Scholarships of the third grade are similarly recerved for 
the five Collegiate (circles — ton for each Circle— and will he awarded to tlie 
ten highest Candidates from each who do not gain Scholarslii[)s of the first 
or second grade, provi«Ied their names appear either in the first Division or 
in the upper half of the second Division. 

10. Tlie Scholarships not taken np under the two preceding Rules 
by the Circles for which they are reserved will be awarded to Candidates 
from the general list in order of merit, provided they reach the prescribed 
standard. 

'Ml. The remaining fifty Scholarships of the third grade vi ill bo 
awarded, at the discretion of the Director of Public Instruction, to 
Candidates who pass tho examination, and appear deserving of reward 
and encouragement, although they may fail to reach the standard pre- 
scribed in tho foregoing Rules, 

"1‘^. The holders of Scholarships in all Government Colleges are 
required to pay the usual monthly fees which are levied from other 
Students, provided always that no Scholarship-holder shall be required to 
])ay a higher fee than Rupees (5) five per mensem. 

IV. " Senior Sc/iolars/iips , — These are for Under-Graduates who have passed the 
First Arts Examination, and continue their studies for the B. A. Degree.'' 


I give below the present Senior Scholarship Rules:— 

" Twenty-four Senior Scholarships are open annually, to be competed 
for in the First Examination in Arts by Candidates educated in Colleges 
affiliated to the University of Calcutta. 

"2. These Scholarships are of two grades— nine of the 1st grade 
with Stipends of Rupees (32) thirty-two per mensem, and 15 of the 2nd 
grade with Stipends of Rupees (27) twenty-seven per mensem. 

" 3. AVith the sanction of the Director of Public Instruction, a Senior 
Scholarship may be held at any one of the ' affiliated' Colleges which may 
be selected by the holder. 


" 4», Each Scholarship is tenable for two years, provided that due 
progress, under a Collegiate course of instruction, is regularly made by the 
holder — a certificate of the fact being submitted at tho end of the first year 
by the Principal* of his College, 
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5. Tlio holder of a Senior Scholarsliij) in a non-Governmcni Insti- 
Intion is liablfe at any tinu? to be examined by two persons appointed 
by the Director of Public Instnietion, and approved by the Principal of tho 
Collcf^e to which be belongs, and, on proof of unsatisfactory progress, may 
be deprived of his Scholarship. 

(). Second*year Students alone are eligible, L c., those Stndenfs who 
passed the Entrance Examination two years Ircibre presenting themselves 
fur the First Examination in Arts. 

“ 7. The nine Scholarsliips of the 1st CJrade are open generally to all 
‘afTiliated’ Institutions without restrietiou, and will bo awarded to the nine 
Gaudidates who obtain the greatest miinber of marks in the First Examina- 
tion in Arts. 

8. The tificen Scholarships of tho 2nd grade are reserved for tho 

'atliliatod* Institutions 
siluated within tho live 
Collegiate Circles of Cal- 
enlta, llooghly, Kislina- 
gbur, Herhampore, arul 
Dacca — tl i rce Scholar- 
ships for cacli eiiclo — and 
will bo awaiAlcd to tho 
three highist Candidates 
from eacli Circle who do 
n«>i gain Soholarshi[)s of 
the 1st grade, ]>rovided 
their names appear in the upper two-thirds of tho list of passed Candidates, 
as determined l»y the marks of the h'xaminers. No Candidate whoso place 
is lower than this will be entitled to claim a Scholarship. 

*'0. Scludarsliips, Hot taken up under the preceding Rule by the 
Circles for which they are reserved, will be awarded to Candidates froiu 
the general list in order of merit, provided they reach tlio prescribed 
btandaid. 

‘MD. The holders of Scholarships in all Government Coll(?gcs are 
re(|uircd to pay the usual monthly fees wliieU arc levied from other 
Students.’^ 


The IToo^hly Circle inchtticff — 

Howrah, 21‘lV‘rgnuimhs, Earaset, Muluaporo, 

aiyl tho Proviiwo of < )nss}i. 

The Kishndyhur Circle itu-ltules — 

Nndih'u, Hurdwaii, Jo^soiv, Pubna, Hoerhhooui, lianooora, 
and Piirullvii. 

The licrhampore. Circle tnehniex^ 
ISfoorslirtlaliiid, liajshalii, iMaldnli, Diiiajpur, DarJocliujj, 
and the Province ot' Itdiar. 

'Chr D,irrfi Circle inclunet — 

Dacca, Fun i’ed|K.ro, noL^ra, Ihirri^al, Cliittapjonp:, Tii»j>crah, 
SyliKt, Carhar, Kiia^^ia, Myinoiisiii'jr, l{uii^]>itr, Hiul As&iuu. 

'The Calcutta Circle includes — 

Tho Town of Culonltu only. 


295. Tho llulos for Senior Scliolarsliips will have to ho modiPiod in 
January 1808, when a revised se:ilo of Senior Scholarships recently sauotionod 
will coiM into force. Tlio total nuinher of Scholarships is to ho increased from 
21 10 10, and to bo of the following values : — 

Id ut llii|>et'.s 
12 at „ 2.'). 

IS at „ 20. 


296. llesidcs tho above there uro the “ Gradii.atc Scholarships” or Founda- 
tion Scholarships of the Fresidcncy College. Tlicsc appear to ho awarded 
anuirally. No description of them is given by the Director in his Reports ; 
hut in 1803-80 seven were awarded to Rachclors of Arts tenable for one year 
on condition of their prosecuting their studies for tho M. A. Degree. The 
average value of them was about Rupees 38 per mensem. 

There arc also special Scholarships for Sanscrit and Arabic and for 
the IMcdical College. The following Statement of Expenditure on Seholar- 
shiijs in Bengal is given in the Report for 1805-00 : — 


Senior Scholarships 

Junior a 

Graduate „ 

Arabic „ 

Sanscrit ,, 

Minor English „ 

Vernacular 

ft 

Medical College „ 


10,682 

41,880 

3,510 from Local Funds. 
5,850 
4,032 
956 
28,670 
14,564 


Total ... 1,16,100 


North-Western Provinces. 

297. In tho North-Western Provinces, there are two classes of Scholar- 
ships as follows : — 

(1). Junior Rupees 5,600 per ammm has been sanctioned for 

these ScholarghijiS. They are worth Rupees three each per mensem, and are given to 
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Pupils of Teliseelee and Anglo- Vernacular Schools selected by the Inspectors on 
condition of their proceeding to one of the Boarding House Colleges in the North- 
Western Provinces to pursue their studies. They appear to be tenable in some 
cases for three years, and other cases for one year. 

(2). Scholarships for the three Upper Classes of the Schools, — ^Their value is 
from Rupees four to Rupees eight each per mensem. They arc awarded on the re- 
sult of an examination by a Board of Examiners. They appear to be tenable only 
for one year, 

(6), Senior Scholarships, — These are for Students pursuing their studies in 
College after passing the Entrance Examination, First Arts Examination, or B. A. 
Examination. There are no specific Rules fixing their number or the period for 
which they are tenable. They vary in amount from Rupees 10 to Rupees 25. In 
3S66, the allotments for such Scholarships numbered 37. 

298. The total expenditure on account of Scholarships in the North- 
Western Provinces for 1865-66 was Rupees 17,962. There is a great want 
of specific information respecting the Scholarship system of the North- 
Western Provinces, which probably arises from the absence of any specific 
Rules or llcgulations respecting the number and value of tho Scholarships of 
each class available annually, the period for which they are to be tenable, 
and tho conditions under which they ard to be awarded. 

JPunj ab . 

299. In the Punjab there are two kinds of Scholarships, as follows : — 

(1) . Scholarships given to pupils of Zillah Schools as rewards and eneonrage- 
menfs to continued study. — Of late years the Director of Public Instruction has con- 
fined these Scholarships as much as possible to pupils who, having completed their 
course in an inferior School, proceed to a Higher School to continue their studies. 

The total number of such Scholarships in 1865-66 was 215, of an average amount 
of about Rupees 2-12 (;aoh per mensem. 

(2) . Scholarships given to Matriculated Students continuing their studies in 
Colleges. — When the two Colleges at Delhi and Lahore were established, an allow- 
ance of Rupees 100 each was sanctioned for Scholarships. The Punjab Director asked 
that this amount might be doubled, his ideca being that every Student who attended 
College should have a Scholarship ; and that, if tliis were not given, all, or nearly all, 
tho Students not getting Scholarships would disappear. As a temporary arrange- 
ment it has been decided to allow one Scholarship for every three Students attend- 
ing the College, the value of such Scholarships corresponding to the average value 
of the Junior and Senior Scholarships in Bengal. 

Madras. 

300. Nothing is said about Scholarships in the Madras Report for 1 865.6(>. 
The following extract from the Report of the previous year may be given : — 

Tara, 278. — ''The bulk of the expenditure on Scholarships continues to be in 
Scholarships. connexion with professional training, either in Normal 

Schools or in the lower Departments of tho Medical and 
Civil Engineering Colleges. To meet, however, the increase in the number of matri- 
culating Students, 15, instead of as last year 10, Scholarships of Rupees 10 per 
mensem were offered for competition at the Matricnlation Examination in February 
1805, and provision was made by an increase to their stipends for the incitement 
of Scholarship-holders to secure a place in the Higher Class at the First Examination 
in Arts. The Rules laid down regarding the Scholarships are subjoined : — 

1. — Every Candidate must be a pupil in some Institution. 

2. — At the time of Examination, the age of a Candidate mast not exceed 19 
years, 

« 3. — The Candidate must obtain places in the 1st Class at the Examination ; and 
they must further secure at least one-third of the total marks assigned to 
the English language, 

“ 4. — The Candidates must engage to prosecute their studies up to the B. A. 
Standard, and to offer themselves for examination with the view of obtain- 
ing the degree of Bachelor of Arts within three years after their nomination 
to the Scholarships. 

5.— -As two years must elapse between the date of passing the First Examina- 
tion in Arts and that of attending the B. A. Examination, a Student nomi- 
.nated to a Matricnlation Scholarship will forfeit it in case of his failing^ 
to pass the First Examination in Arts within one year from the awards of 
liis stipend. 
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6.— The Scholarships will be tenable for three years, supposing the holders to 
pass the first Lxaminatinn iii Arts at the prescribed tiiucj, and to conduct 
themselves in a satisfactory manner, 

" 7.— The successful Candidates must, if not already in one, enter some College 
or School in which satisfactory provision is made for educatim’* Student 
up to the B. A. Standard.. 

8. — In case of a Scholarship-holder obtaininpf a place in the 1st Class at tho 
first Examination in Arts, an addition of Kupces live per moiitMan will bo 
made to his stipend during^ the concluding two years of his prcparaiion for 
the B. A, Examination.*' 

301. From the Statistical Return appended to tho Madras Report of 
1865-6u, it appears that 119 Scholarships tenable^ in Normal Schools were 
pained during tho^year, besides 21 free Studentships in tlio same Institutions. 
Only eight Scholarships jippcar in tho list as tenable in Institutions for general 
education; of these six belonged to tho Provincial School at Coiubaeoiium, 
and two to the Provincial School at Bollary. 

Bombay. 

302. There is a deficiency of recent information respecting Scholarships 
in Bomba 5 \ The subject is not mentioned by lln^ Director in liis Report, and 
the proscribed Statistical Table respecting Scholarship-holders lias been 
omitted from the Appendices. 

303. It was in 18G3-6 1 that a scheme of Scholarships or Exhibitions to he 
held at High Schools by boys coming from otlior inferior Schools to prosecute 
their studies was first fairly brought into ojicration. In that year the Exhi* 
bitions of this class numbered 1 12, varying in value from Rupci^s three to 
Rupees 10 per mensem each. The system appears to liavo workt^d well ; it 
has greatly increased tlie influence of High Schools by lUling their bcnche>r 
with boys from all parts of the country. 

301. There are also College Seholarsliips in the Poona and Elphinstone 
Colleges. The following extract from Sir. Howard’s ]Mcmoraaduin of June 
1805 gives an account of the way in Avliicli the College Scholarship system 
had of late years been re-organ iscd : — 

The system of Scholavshipa and Free Studentships at I'ach College was rc-orgau- 
ized. The funds were applio«l chielly to the purpose of oncouragi ng ilic scMiior nieu 
to persevere through a full College course. For iiHtaiice, in Elpliinstoue Colleg(* tlio 
Junior S«!holarships (first 'and secorid year) were rodueed from oO to iiO; the S(‘uior 
Scholarships were raised from nine to JiO. The .‘58 Scholarships of the Poona 
College, oiiginally tenaiile for ]() years each, and half of them helil by School 
children, were by degrees confined to the College classes, and siKteeii w(*n} reserved 
for young men wdio had already gone through two years of College stinlv. Free 
Studentships, which had been lavished too freely, were rctreneheii. Tl;e effeet 
of these measures was to clear each College of many idlers, and to form a compact 
group of promising senior Students. 

At the same time annual examinations ^vere set on foot fv)r junior and senior 
Scholarships according to printed standarde. The . candidates for t!ic lormer wchb 
for the most part also eaiulidutes fur College Entrance or Matriculation. The (Candi- 
dates for the latter had completed two years at (a)lloge. The Senior S(d)olarsliip 
Examinations were to be conducted by persons not Professors in the Colleges," 

305. A brief notice may here be taken of the “ Duxina Fellowships,”’ 
of which the following account is given in Mr. Howard’s Memorandum:— 

“ Connected w’ith tlie reform of the Colleges was tho foundation of a sot of . 
Native Fellowships and Tutorsliips. Since the conquest of the Dekkan tho B«>ml>ayl 
Government had, for political reasons, continued the pra(;liee of the Maratha Court[fj 
of granting annuities called Duxina" to Brahmins. The allowance applicable toll! 
this purpose was separately credited in the accounts of the British Government, For • 
some years, however, no new annuity had been granted, and there was in liand an 
accumulated balance of the Duxina Fund," which was yearly increased by lapses ou ' 
the death or (sometimes) the misconduct of annuitants. 

1858 the Governratmt gave their sanution to a scheme of providing by moans 
of the unexpended balance of Duxina, five senior and 10 Junior Fellowships, to be 
attached to one or other of the Colleges on conditions mentioned in tlie Director's 
Annual Report for 1857-58. Two benefits were expected from this arrangement ; — 

First the young men elected Fellows — presumably the best men of the University — 
would tbus^ lil^ the Fellows of Colleges at Home, be detained for a few years among 
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the influences of a learned life ; and then they woold supply to the Colleges the 
Native tutorial element, Ihe value of which the ablest European Professors have often 
insisted on. There are now live Duxina Fellows and Tutors in Elphinstone College 
and four in Poona College. It has been stated, and it may be believed, that the 
foundation has quite answered all reasonable expectations.” 

Oude. 

306. In Oude there are only a few School Scholarships paid to pupils in 
Zillah and Tehsil Schools from subscriptions, the aggregate amount for 
1866-66 being Eupees 1,079. 

307. . Six Under-Graduates in the Canning CoUege received Scholarships 
of Eupees 10 each per mensem from the College Funds. A sum of Eupees 
2,520 was sanctiored by the Government of India for Scholarships in Oude 
for the year 1866-67. 

Central Trcrovnoee. 

308. Only Eupees 696 were spent in Scholarships in the Central Pro- 
vinces in 1866-66. They were allotted among the Zillah Schools ; their value 
varying from one Eupeo to eight Eupees each per mensem. 

Tlie question of making further provision for Scholarships in the 
Central Provinces has since been under consideration. 

Mysore. 

309. There arc no Scholarships in Mysore. 



SECTION IX. 


EmplOtmekt op Stitdents kt the Public Service. 


310. This subject is one which has obtained a considerable amount of 

• Set paragraph. 72-77, Deapatch of 1851 . attention in some pafts of India, and was ex- 

„ paragraph 68, Despatch of 1859. pfossly referred* to by thc llomc Government 

in the Educational Despatches of 1854 and 1859. In the former Despatch 
allusion was made to a Resolution of the Government of India, dated the 10th 
October 1844, the object of which was to afford to educational measures “ every 
“ reasonable encouragement by holding out to those who have taken advantage 
“ of the opportunity of instruction afforded to them a fair prospect of employ- 
“ ment in the Public Service, and therely not only to reward individual merit, 
“ but to enable the State to profit as largely and as early as possible by the ro« 
“ suit 0^ the measures adopted of late years for the instruction of the people.” 
The Eesolution had, it would seem, primary, if not exclusive, referoneo to 
ministerial appointments. Returns were directed to be furnislied by Educa- 
tional Officers of “ Students qualified for the Public Service,” and the Heads 
of Offices were enjoined to “ omit no opportunity of providing for and ad- 
vancing the Candidates thus presented to their notice, and in filling up every 
» situation of whatever grade in their gift to show them an invariable pro- 
“ ference over others not possessed of superior qualifications.” 

311. It was observed in the Despatch of 1851 that the requisition for lists 
of meritorious Students had failed, but that the object in view would bo 
attainable on the establishment of Universities “as the acquisition of a degree, 
“ and still more the attainment, of University distinctions will bring highly 
“ educated young men under the notice ot Government.” In directing, 
therefore, that tlie Resolutions in question should be revised so as practically 
to carry out the object in view, the following Statement was made of what 
that object was : — 

“ What we desire is that, where llie other (lualifications of the Candidates for 
appointments under Government are etinal, a )>erson wlio has reeeived a good e<lnca- 
tion, irrespective of the place or manner in which it may have been acquired, should 
be preferred to one who has not j and that, even in lower sitnati.ms, a mnii who 
can read and write be preferred to one who cannot, if he is ctpially eligible in other 
respects. 

'■ 76._Wo als<r approve of the institution of examinations, where practicable, 
to be simply and entirely tests of the fitness of Candidates for llie sjiecial duties ot 
the various Departments in which they arc sookin<.r employment, ns has been tlio 
c.ise in the Bombay Presidency. We confidently commit the oncoiii af'cmcnt ot 
educated, in preference to uneducated, men to the different Ollicers who are rcsponsi. 
ble for their selection ; and wo cannot interfere by any further regulations to fetter 
their free choice in a matter of which they boar the solo responsibility. 

312. In 1856 the Government of India passed a Rcsoliifion the primary 
obiect of which was to lay down general instructions respecting the aswiiain- 
raent by examination of the qualifications of such “ Uncovenanted Officers 
“ in the several branches of executive administration as are entrusted witlx 
“ independent authority, and empowered to exorcise the functions of Covenanted 
“ Assikants in either the Magisterial or Revenue Departments of the i ublic 
“ Service ” but which also expressed a desire in respect of employment m the 
lower grades “that all Officers having in their hands the selection of persons 
“ for such employment may bo guided by the general principle of examining 
“ Candidates with a view to tost their general as well as special qualifications, 
“ and of giving the preference to those who are educated and wou informed 
“ over those who are not when both arc equally well qualified for the special 


“ duty required.” 

313. In the Despatch of 1859 the Secretary of State commumcated the 
following remarks : — 

“ It has lono- been the object of the several Governments to raise the qualifica- 
tions of the Pnbhc Servants even in the lowest appointments ; and, by recent orders 
no person can. without a special report from the appointing Officer, be admitted into 
the service of Government on a salary exceeding Rupees six per menwm, who is 
destitute of elementary education j and elaborate Rules have been framed, by whicli 
a eradually ascending scale of scholastic qualification is required in those entering 
the hi<»her ranks of the Service. It may be anticipated that many years will elapse 
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before a sufficient number of educated youn^ men are raised up in India to supply the 
various subordinate offices in the Administration in the manner contemplated by the 
new Uules.^^ 


314. I now proceed to the main object of this Section of the Note, viz., 
to sketch the measures which have been taken in each Presidency or Province 
for giving effect to the above principle^ and the result which has attended 
them. 


Bengal. 

% 

315. In Bengal the complaint of the Education Department has, for 
many years, been that the orders of Government on this subject had' become 
a dead letter. But it will be seen from the following extract from the 
Bengal Report of 1865-OG that something has recently been done towards 
enforcing the principle enunciated in 1855-56 : — 

With reference to representations that have been freqiiontly made by this Depart- 
ment rej?^i*’di»g the employment of uneducated persons in the Ptiblic Offices in the 
Mol'ussil, the Lieutenant-Governor has issued fresh instructions confirming with 

some amendments the Resolution* of 30th January 185fi, 

^ Iteport for down the principles upon which the admis- 

' sion of Candidates for ministerial employments in Mofus- 

fiil Offices is to be regulated. 

The main object of the Resolution was the encouragement of education hy giv- 
ing preference to educated Candidates in the disposal of all public appointments. 

But the orders of Government on this subject having in most districts l>e(in forgotten 
or disregarded, measures have now been taken to enforce the observance of them ; 
for which purjwse some Rules of procedure have been passed during the year, and 
circulated to all Heads of Offices. The most important (caiure of these Rules is the 
check imposed by them on the apprentice system which prevails in all JMolussil 
Offices. By the orders of 1850 it was prescribed that no apprentice should l>e admitted 
into any Office without the express sanction of the Head of the Oiliee. It has ])cen 
further proscribed by the Rules now circulated that not more than five apprentices 
shall he retained in any Office, and that apprentices tailing to obtain a paid appoint- 
ment within five years shall not be retained in any capacity.^' 

• 

North- Western Provinces. 

31G. In the North-Western Provinces also the Education Department has, 
till recently, loudly complained of the disreg-ard on the part of Civil Oflicers of 
the Rules of 1866. In August ISCl the Government of the North'- Western 
Provinces ordered the submission annually hy all Heads of Offices of a State- 
ment showin", among other things, the place of education of all persons 
appointed to Government situations. Erom these Statements, the following 
results were made out by the Director : — 


Departments. 

1 864. 

1 8G5. 

Number of ap- 
poiulments 
made. 

Number of persons 
educated at Go* 
V e r n m e u t 
Schools taken. 

A 

e; 

1 « 
fc fi a 

65 

Number of persons 
educated at 
Government 
Schools token. 

Judicial 

... ... ... 

U 

2 

12 

1 

Devenno 

... ... ... ... 

45 

15 

SS 

13 

Public Works 

... ••• ... .. 

l.i 

15 

4 

4 

I^oHce' 


13 . 

6 

3 

1 

Jail 

... ... ..«■ 

26 

7 

19 

6 

Education 


29 

20 

26 

18 


Totftl 

142 

71 

102 

48 


From this, the Director observes, “ it appears that in all Departments,. 
“ except Public AVorks and Education, the preference is given to privately- 
“ educated Students.” 
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Punjab. 

317. In his Report for 1863-64 the Director of Public Instruction, while 
admitting that the relatives of the Native Amlah, who had served as apprentices, 
are almost invariably nominated to fill vacancies, did not see his way to re- 
commend niore than that all such Candidates should be required to show some 
knowledge in history, geography, and arithmetic. The Punjab Government, 
however, went further and passed during 1866-66 Rules for the examination 
of Candidates for Tebsildarships, Treasury and other Clerkships, Pleader- 
ships, &c., — due weight being given to success in the University Examinations. 
It is stated, in the Report above alluded to, that the subject of an elementary 
examination of Candidates for subordinate Government employ is still under 
the consideration of a Committee. 

Madras. 

318. In Madras a scheme of Examination for all appointments above tho 
grade of Peon was promulgated in 1858, a copy of tho Rules and of thocorres- 
wndence on the subject will be found in Appendix P. of tho Education 
Report for 1858-59. 

The enormous numbers who camo up for examination, some of them 
being, quite unfitted for it, gave riso to several modifications. A feo of 
Rupees 3-8 was levied from each Candidate ; but it was found necessary 
afterwards to raise it to Rupees five for tho general tost, and to Rupees seven 
for the special test. The operation of tho general test has furtlier been res- 
tricted to situations above Rupees 25 per mensem. 

These examinations arc termed tho “ Uncovenanted Civil Service Examina- 
tions,” and aro under the charge of a Special Commissioner. 

Bombay. 

319. In September 1866 the Bombay Government issued a Notification 
which contains the present Rules for regulating tho admission of Candidates 
into the lower grades of the Public Service. These Rules arc given below : — 

The following Rules for regulating the admission of Candidates into tho 
lower grades of the Public Service are published in supersession of those issued in 
the Government Gazette of tho 20th May lb52, and Hubse([uently. These Rules 
apply to all appointments in the Revenue, Judicial, Political, and other branches of 
the Service above those of a menial character, and the salary of which is Rupees 50 
and under. The Rules do not apply to the Executive Police, or to persons nomi- 
nated from the Executive Police to other offices in the same Department. Special 
Rules already exist for admission to, and promotion in, the higher grades. 

" I, Hereafter no one will be eligible for employment, except 

'' Matriculated Students of the University, who are admissible with- 
out further examination or certificate. 

“ %nd , — Tho holders of Certificates of QualifieJation from tho Educational 
Department. 

The holders of certificates issued by a Committee held in past 
years under the old Rules. 

** It. The Certificates of Qualification to be given )^y Educational De))art- 
ment will be of two classes : A 1 st Class will certify tlia£ me Candidate is qualified 
according to the Standard specified in Appendix A., and will bo a passport for 
admission into either English or Vernacular offices. 

‘‘A 2nd Class Certificate will qualify a Candidate for admission into a Verna- 
cular office only, and will certify that he is qualified according to the Standard speci- 
fied in Appendix B. 

Certificates will be awarded in Government Schools at the time of the annual 
inspection. 1st Class Certificates must be signed by Educational Inspectors; 

2nd Class Certificates by Deputy or Assistant Deputy Inspectors. Each Ist 
Class Certificate must bear the holder’s signature in English characters, and each 
Second Class Certificate must bear the holder’s signature in Vernacular characters . 

III. Candidates from Schools not under Government inspection must, on or 
before the let October in each year, make application to the Educational Inspector 
of the Division, or to the nearest Deputy Educational Inspector, according as they 
wish, for 1st Class or 2ad Class Certincates. Arrangements will then be made 
for their examination. 
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IV. The Director of Public JnstructioD will publish quarterly, in the Govern- 
ment Gazette^ a List of the Candidates passed under the respective Standards. From 
this List the nominating Officer will make his selection ; and if it be found that the 
number of Candidates passed according to the Standards now prescribed is so small 
as not to allow a field for selection, Government, on report being made, will revise the 
Standards of Examination. 

“ V. Every one admitted into the Publio Service in the manner above described 
will enter, subject to the condition of passing an examination in the special subjects 
of which a knowledge is required in the Department. 

“ VI. The Rules for regulating the Departmental Examinations will be sanc- 
tioned by Government, from time to time, as may be deemed expedient. 

“ VII. No one is admissible into the Service under the age of 18 ; and no one, 
except a matriculated Student of the University, will be eligible for promotion to a 
place of more than Rupees 30 in the English, or Rupees 20 in the Vernacular, 
Departments, until the expiration of three years’ service, unless the place to which 
he is nominated be the lowest paid in the Office." 

O ude. 

320. There is no information as to the existence of any Eules or system 
for regulating the atoission of Candidates for public employ in Oude. 

Central Provinces. 

321. In 1863 the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces issued 
orders requiring all Candidates for subordinate public employ in which a cer- 
tain degree of Scholarship was essential, as well as all persons holding such 
situations, to be subjected to certain tests by exanoination before being employ- 
ed, confirmed in employ, or promoted, as the case might bo. 

Two classes of certificates were arranged, — the one for passing an 
elementary Examination in reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and the other for 
higher acquirements, including the knowledge of a second language, and 
acquaintance with geography, Indian history, and arithmetic up to decimal 
fractions. 

Since the promulgation of the above Rules, no less than 1,100 men have 
passed. 


Mysore. 

322. The following [paragraph from the Director’s Report of 1866-66 
shows how matters stand in that Province : — 

“ Nearly all the Public Servants have been educated either in the Government 
or Mysore Schools; and, though a formal system of Examination has not been estab- 
lished as in Madras, Heads of Offices have been requested to give the preference 
to educated Candidates. Volunteers in Offices who have not finished their education 
are no longer permitted, and the abolition of the practice has been attended with 
beneficial results to the Schools." 


so 



SECTION X. 

English Language in Indian Education. 

323. The position of the English Language in relation to the various 
grades of Schools in India is a matter of some importance. In the Despatch 
of 1854 the Home Government intimated an opinion that, for the conveyance 
of general education to the great mass of the people, the Vernacular must ne- 
cessarily be used as the medium, while, for the conveyance of a high order 
of education in the science and literature of Europe, it was equally necessary 
that the JEnglish Language should bo the medium. Keference was also made 
to the evil tendency, which had shown itself more especially in the immediate 
vicinity of the Presidency Towns, to substitute a study of the English Ldh- 
guage in piaco of the acquisition of general knowledge through the Vernacular. 

Bengal. 

321. The Committee for the improvement of Schools in Bengal seem to 
express-an opinion in their Report of 1850 that even in the Government Zillah 
Schools some encouragement was given to this tendency. JVIany of the Zillah 
Schools, professing to afford a high order of education, and adojiting English as 
the raedinm of conveying it, were, nevertheless, believed to be “ really inferior 
“ Schools,” and for these the Committee recommended a lower classillcation and 
the adoption of the Vernacular as the medium of instruction. But the direc- 
tion in which the tendency was most observable in the Committeo’s opinion 
was that of the Orant-in-aid Schools, a largo class of which wore the result of 
the growing desire for English education, and were fitted only to meet tho 
wants of those who desired to obtain at a cheap rate, and without the incon- 
venience of absence fr<fin home, ” as much knowledge of English, and no more, 
“ as is sulllcicnt for becoming inferior Clerks, Copyists, Salesmen, Hawkers, 
“ &c.” 

32.J. The Committee were “ unanimously of opinion that the tendency of 
“ such Schools is to aggravate a very serious evil, vi*., tho substitution of a very 
imperfect and inaccurate knowledge of English with a still smaller know- 
“ ledge of other things for that higher education which, while ^ving full and 
“ accurate information of a practical kind, would at tho same time strengthen. 
“ the faculties of the mind.” 

326. It was stated some years ago by tho Director of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, that “ to secure for their children a knowledge of our tongue is the 
“ one object for which, as a rule, the people are willing to pay, and for this 
“ they tvill frequently incur an expense which would even altogether bo dispro- 
“ portioned to their means and this is doubtless still the case. It is clearly, 
therefore, necessary to watch lest this desire for the acquisition of English 
should lead to the result feared by the Committee. 

327. Tho Director of Public Instruction entered at length into tho 
subject in his Report for 1863-64. He there stated that he did not entertain 
any apprehension of the study of English being can-ied on at tho expense 
of a sound practical education convoyed through the medium of tho Verna- 
cular. On the contrary, he thought that tho introduction of English as a 
language to be studied had exactly the opposite effect, tending to raise the 
standard of a School by introducing tho laborious study of tho grammar of 
a non-Vernacular language, and thereby supplying to Indian Schools what the 
study of the Latin Grammar supplies to English Schools, viz., a study which 
trains and disciplines the mind. 

328. But Mr. Atkinson admitted that, “in mpy Anglo-Vernacular 
“ Schools, English is far too much employed as the medium of instruction, and 
“ this to such an extent as seriously to retard the progress of the Students in 
“ their acquisition of general knowledge ; while, as regards quality, the Englism 
“ taught in them is too often not only rudimentary, but curiously faulty id 
“ idiom and accent.” Mr. Atkinson thus admitted the main point to which 
the Committee’s observations were directed. But while making this admis- 
sion, he seems, if I understand his remarks rightly, to contend that the evils 
of a too largo use of the English Language as a medium of instruction are 
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less than the advantages. The ^at money value, attacXed by the Natives 
of Bengal to an acquisition of the English Language 1^, he observed, to an 
easy obtainraent of funds, which would otherwise be wanting, thus indirectly 
improving the staff and status of the Schools ; and, on the whole, he was of 
opinion that the use made of the English Language, “ though not free from 
“ mistakes and disadvantages,” was beneficial, and deserved “ encouragement 
“ rather than repression.” 

North-Western Provinces. 

• 329^ In the North-Western Provinces there ware until recently but few 
Schools in which Euglish was taught as a language, — much less used as the 
medium of instruction. 

330. Tlio Education Reports of the North-Western Provinces for the last 
few years contain notices of the rapidly extending desire among the people for 
the acciuisition of a knowledge of the English language, but as yet apparently 
it is ehicHy taught as a language and not made to supersede the Vernacular 
as a medium of instruction. In 1863-Gli the Director estimated the number 
of pupils studying English as “ three or four times what it was in 1856,” 
and stated that Anglo-Vernacular Schools or Classes had been started at almost 
every chief town. In the Report for 1865*66 he records a still further 
development of the desire for the study of English, stating that he reckons 
the number of Students of English in Government Schools to be about 6,500, 
and in Aided Schools about 9,229, being about half as much again as the 
estimate of the previous year. 

Punjab. 

331. In the Punjab also the study of the English language has been of 
comparatively recent growth, and every year’s Returns sliow how rapidly ic 
is increasing. The following figures give some idea of the increase : — 

Number of Pupils studying English nt 
Governmeut aud Private Schools, 


1861-(5i 


... 

. • « 

... 4,4.39 


... 

... 

... 

5,834 

1 803-1) i 

... 

• . . 

... 

... 8,359 

380 1-65 

... 

... 

... 

... 11,299 

1805-00 

... 

... 

... 

... 13,181 


332. TIl^ iucroaso is almost entirely in Sckools of the ni^her Class. There 
is nothing in the Punjab lleports to show* how far instruction is conveyed 
throui^h the medium of English^ but it is probable that the bulk of those 
entered in the Statement above aro studying English merely as a language. 
It was distinctly stated by the Director, in 1803-61, that the neglect of 
Vernacular studios, for the purpose of learning English, had been “ specially 
“ prohibited,” and that the attention of District and Educational Officers had 
been ‘‘repeatedly directed to- the prevention of this evil.” 

Madras. 

333. In Vladras the question of the relative position of English and the 
Vernacular in the School system was some years ago made the subject of full 
discussion. The discussion is fully reported in Appendix A. of the Beport 
for 1860-61. The following account of it was given in the body of the 
Beport for that year : — 

“The other question had reference to the relations of the- English and Verna- 
cular languages in our systeri of instruction. Sir Charles Trevelyan was ot opinion 
that of late years an undue preference had been given to Vernacular instmetion to 
the prejudice of English instruction, and that the rule under which in the Lower 
Classes of the Provincial and Zillah Schools, and throughout the Talook Schools 
^ geography and such like science is taught from Vernacular books, and the explana- 
tions are ordered to be given in the Vernacular language,^ ought to be annulled. 

Mr. Powell, the Acting Director, expressed similar views, and be pronounced an 
unfavorable opinion on the Talook Schools. He recommended that the number of 
these Schools should be reduced,, their designation altered, and that those retained 
82 
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should be raised to the standard of Anglo-Vernacular Zillah Schools. Mr. Arbuthnot, 
to whom the entire question was referred on his return from England, deprecated 
any radical changes in the existing system. He repeated the arguments previously 
urged by him in support of his opinion that the Vernacular languages should be 
largely made use of in Schools of all grades; and that in the Talook Schools, and in 
the Lower Classes of the Provincial and Zillah Schools, the whole of the substantive 
instruction given should be imparted through their medium. 

** He did not overlook the fact that the English langpiagc. which in most Indian 
Schools takes the place which is occupied by the Greek and Latin languages in the 
Schools and Colleges of Europe, being a spoken language, and as the language of 
the Government Ix'ing largely used in the transaction of business, has praeticnl 
claims in this country, which cannot be asserted in Europe in favor of the ancient 
language of Greece and Rome ; and on this ground, he would teach it as a language 
in all Schools ^ for which it is possible to obtain Masters at all competent to teach 
it;' but he would not * place it as a barrier against the acquisition of much that is 
likely to prove useful to those who, either from inaptitude for mastering a difhcult; 
foreign language, or from want of time, are unable to obtain that mastery over it 
which is essential to the acquirement of aeourato knowledge through its medium, 
hy constituting it the language of instruction in all subjects except the Vernacular 
language/^ 

334. The following remarks on the subject ai^e taken from the Madras 
Report of 1863-64 : — 

Para, 815.— The positions formerly occupied by the English language and the 
Vernacular of the Presidency remain unaltered in 
The E..gH.hl.iiBu.ge In Indian Edu- Government system of ednestion. In Taloolt 

Schools and in the Lower Classes of Zillah Schools, 
English is taught merely as a language, substantive knowledge being convoyed 
through the medium of the Vernaculars. It is to be observed that there is an increas- 
ing demand for English ; so that, even in Village Schools, efforts are frequently made 
to introduce the study of that language. This appetite for English, though in most 
respects affording ground for congratulation, has, in several instances, led to an 
attempt to convey substantive instruction through tliat language, before the pupils 
possessed a sufficient grasp of it ; the result, as may be gathered from notices in 
previous portions of this Report, has always been a failure more or less complete. 

It is evident indeed, without falling back upon experienc^e, that tho course is most 
unsound, and cannot but be highly injurious to the pupils/'^ 

Bombay.. 

335. In Bombay perhaps, more than any where else in India, the Govern- 
ment has upheld the principle of giving a thorough practical education through 
the medium of the Vernacular. The Report of 1859-60 contained the 
following remark ; — 

The educational system of the Presidency is remarkable for the great deve- 
lopment of Vernacular compared with Anglo- Vernacular and English teaching. 
Engluh Education has, in fact, been starved in the interest of Vernacular Education." 

330. In the more recent operations of the Bombay Education Department, 
Higher Class Anglo-Vernacular and Eaglish Education has received its full 
share of attention, as will be seen from the remarks and statistics submitted 
in previous Sections of this Note with reference to Colleges and Higher as 
well as Middle Class Schools. 

337. In his Report of 1863-64 the Birector made the following remarks 
on the subject : — 

** The increased desire for a knowledge of Englisli manifests itself in the 
constant applications from the people for School Masters able to teach English. 

With this object special subscriptions are raised by the people; and though no 
doubt their only object in seeking a knowledge of English for their sons and relatives 
is to fit them for Government and other employ, yet it can hardly be expected, 
in the present state of education, that they should have any higher or ulterior 
object." 

Oude* 

338. In Oude about 26 per cent, of the whole number of pupils are 
entered in the Returns as studying English.” In a Report submitted in I860, 
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the following principles were indicated as those by which the study of English 
was regulated in Anglo- Vernacular Schools : — 

(1.)—*^ That n(f pupil should begin English till he has made a certain degree 
of progress in learning to read and write the Vernacular. 

(2.)—-'^ That whilst learning English as a language each pupil should be 
grounded in the elements of European knowledge through the medium of Oordoo 
or Hindee. 

(3.)^^^That only in the Upper Classes should English preponderate over the 
Vernacular^ aud become the medium for imparting instruction in science/^ 

Central Provinces. 

339. As respects English Education in the Schools of the Central Pro-* 
Vinces, the Director made the following remarks in his Report of 1863-64 - 

It is generally admitted that whilst the English language should not be the 
solo or chief medium of instruction given to the Natives of India^ yet that Western 
knowledge must be the chief matter of instruction. In those Provinces wherever a 
<lesire for instruction in English has existed, such instruction has been afforded. 
Vernacular Education, on the other hand, has not been neglected, and means have 
been taken by the introduction into our Vernacular Schools of books of general 
aud special knowledge to render that education as complete as possible. 

The Students of English are required to pay a higher fee than merely Verna- 
cular scholars. By this means an attempt has been made to limit instruction in 
English to the sous of those who are able to allow their children to remain at School 
for the time requisite to obtain a grammatical and practical knowledge of the 
English language." 

The following Table shows the increase in the number of pupils studying 
English in the Central Provinces : — 

Kumber, 

1363-64 ... ... ... ... 1,207 

1864 - 65 ... ... ... ... 1,235 

1865 - 66 ... ... ... ... 1,520 


My sore, 

340. The Director reports on this subject that although a knowledge of 
Dnglish is sought by the upper classes of Native Society as a means of 
qualifying them for Government employment, but, at a distance from the 
large towns, there are comparatively few who desire to learn English. 
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SEC.TION XL 

Book Depaetments. 

341. The publication, distribution and sale of Educational Books form a 
not unimportant portion of the Educational system. 

Bengal. 

342. The following extract from the Bengal Report for 1863-G4 gives an 
account of the system adopted in th,at Province : — 

** School Book and Vernaculati Literaiurs Society. — ^Thcro is no direct 
Government Agency in Bengal for the preparation and distribution of educational 
books, but the object is effected through the instrumentality of the School Book and 
Vernacular Literature Society, an Educational Institution conducted by a Committee 
of gentlemen associated for the purpose of providing and disseminating through tho 
coontry a supply of suitable School books and School apparatus, together with 
wholesome Vernacular publicaiions for general reading, as a means of advancing tho 
education of the people. The Society receives a graut-in-aid of Rupees 050 a 
month from Government, Rupees 500 being assigned to tho School Book Depart- 
xnent, and Rupees 150 to the Department of Vernacular Litcriatiiro. To facilitate 
the distribution of books and apparatus, numerous country agencies are established 
tliroughout the Lower Provinces. These arc chiefly entrusted to Masters in Govern- 
ment Schools and the Deputy School Inspectorsi who receive a commission of 10 per 
cent, upon all sales. The Report of tho Society for 1863 shows that it employed 
in that year G3 country agents, and that tho proceeds of tho sales effected by them, 
after deducting commission and other expenses, amounted to Rupees 16,718.** 

343. The following extract from the Report of 18C5-06 brings tho 
account of these operations up to date : — 

School Books.— The last Report of the School Book Society for tho year 
ending Slst December 1865 shows a steady increase in tho demand for books and 
apparatus. The amount realized by sale in tho last three years have been Ru- 
pees 42,493 in 1863, Rupees 54,577 in 1864, and Rupees 64,317 in 1865'. Tim 
numbers of books issued in these years were respectively 139,370 copies, 169,418 
copies, and 184,043 copies. The following abstract shows tho languages of tho 
books issued in 1864-65 


Books, 



Copies, 



\m. 

1805. 

English 


... To,m 

€8,525 

Sanscrit ... 


... 1,409 

2,068 

Bengalee 


... 76,582 

83,588 

Hindee 


... 5,616 

3,890 

Ooriya 


... 5,922 

12,824 

Santhali 


10 

3 

Cossyah 


... 1,322 

511 

Arabic 


... ... 

29 

Persian 


186 

71 

Oordoo ... 


... 8,036 

2,683 

Anglo- Asiatic . . . 


... 3,829 

9,851 



Total ... 160,418 

184,043” 


North- Western JProvtnces. 

344. In the North-Western Provinces there is a Government Curator and 
Book Dep6t at Head Quartera. There were also, until recently, a regular Book- 
sellin" Agency and Book Depots maintained throughout the country ; but 
these have been abolished, and the sale of books in tho interior has been 
intrusted to the Officers of the Department, who are allowed a commission on 
all sales effected. The following account of the system is given in the Report 
for 1861-62 

“ These are more directly io the hands of tho Deputy Inspectors, who 
indent on the Depdt for such books as may be required m their respective 

districts. A large discount is allowed by Govemment for cash purchases, and a com- 
mission on sales to a certain amount is granted to the Deputy Inspector, it being 
the object of Government to effect quick and rea^ sales at the lowest possible price. 

Some of the School books issued are marvels of neatness and cheapness, and the 
successive editions of the more necessary treatises are exhausted with great rapidity.” 

345. In 1868-64 the sales of educaUonal hooks in the North-Western 
Provinces irom the Central Depdt amounted to Rupees 50,415. In the next year 
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1864-65 they amounted to Rupees 28,181, and in 1866-66 to* Rupees 27,782. 
The number of copies of works sold in 1864-65 was 185,470, and in 
1866-66 it was 187,230. The books are printed and published on the recom- 
mendation of the Education Authorities. 

F u nj ah . 

346. The following extract from the Punjab Report for 1863-64 shows 
the nature of the arrangement m%de in that Province for the distribution and 
sale of Educational Works : — 

The Government Central Book DepOt at Lahore has been hitherto conducted 
as a commercial business, for the wo-rking of which advances up to Rupees 4Q^OOO> 
altogether were authorised ; but only Rupees 28,500 were actually taken from tjhe 
treasury. To cover packing, transit, and other charges, first 30 and afterwards 50 per 
cent, was added to the cost price to form the selling price. The Curator, with a small 
Establishment at Lahore, is paid from Imperial Revenue, and the retail work is car- 
ried on by the District Schooli Mohurirs, Head Masters of Government Schools, and 
Librarians of Goveriiment Colleges, with an occasional private agent who will give 
sufficient security. A commission of 10 per cent, is allowed on all retail sales. Thfr 
value of cash and stock in hand at the close of April .1864 amounts to Rupees 50,372, 
calculated at cost price. The profits of the Depdt, therefore, since its formation in 
1857, have Ix^en Rupees 21,S72. 

78.— From the beginning of the current year, viz., Ist May 1SG4, T have been 
directed to adopt another plan. The advances already made are to be written oflP to 
begin with, and all cosh in hand on the above date is to be paid into the treasurv. 

Tlien monthly bills for stock purchased are to be sent for audit to the Civil Pay 
Master, and the sale proceeds paid monthly into the treasury — disbursements and 
receipts to the al30ve extent being for the future duly provided for in the Educational 
Bud get. Provision has ako been made m the Budget,, and sanctioned by the Supreme 
Government, for meeting all packing, transit, and commission charges out of Impe- 
rial Revenue, in order that all books may henceforward be sold for educational pur-, 
poses at cost pA-ice without any enhancement whatever. This will l)e a great boon 
to all kinds of Educational Institutions, and especially to. Govei’iiment and Aided 
Colleges and Schools of the 2fillah grade, where comparatively expensive English 
books must be purchased by the scholars/' 

347. Tho following Statement shows the issues of books in the Punjab 
for tho last three years : — 



Number of C o pit s 
Distributed gratui* 
toualy to (ioveru- 
went Village 



Value , 
Distributed gratui- 
tously to Goyern- 
ment Village 



Sold. 

Schools. 

PrizOT. 

Sold. 

Hs. 

Schools. 

Rs. 

Prizes. 

Rs. 

1863-61 .. 

. 55,409 

2,730 

7,032 

16,690 

2,634 

3,520 

1^64-65 

. 101,168 

8,677 

a,ii4 

24,956 

1,570 

3,115 

1865-60 .. 

. 98,854 

1,238 8,892 

Madras. 

26,225 

795 

3,775 


3^48. The following extract from the Madras Report of 1863-04 shows, the 
nature af the arrangements made in that Presidency for the sale and distri- 
bution of educational books : — 

The purchase and circulation of books in connexion with the Department 
of Public Instruction are managed in the following manner: — A Central Book 
Dcp6t exists at Madras under an Officer styled the Curator of Government Books; 
ami 20 District Book Depots are established at the principal stations in the 
Mofussil in the charge of Officers termed District Curators. The Curator of 
Government B4)ok3 receives a salary of Rupees 200 per mensem, and is allowed an 
Establishment costing Rupees 179 per mensem. Tlie District Curators, who are 
almost all eitlver Masters in Government Schools, Missionaries or Members of Trad- 
ing Firms, are remunerated by a commission of 10 per cent, on the sales efibeted by 
them. 

****^>***** 

" The Central Depdt is supplied in three ways :—(l) by purchases in England, 
through Messrs. Smith, Elder and Company, who deliver the books free of insurance, 
freight and other charges at Madras at a discount of 17 i per cent, below the EInglish 
prices; (2) by purchases made in India by the Curator of Government Books; and 
(3) by the receipt of works printed either at the Public Instruction Press, or at 
some private Press engaged for the purpose. lu every case the supply is previously ■ 
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sanctioned by the . Director of Public Instruction. Books are forwarded to the 
District Dep6ts on indents transmitted to the Director of Public Instructiou through 
the Inspectors of the Division. 

'^In certain districts, Coimbatore, for example, where an attempt is being made 
to improve the indigenous Schools, Colporteurs are employed to travel about and 
effect sales of elementary works at the several Schools.” 

349. The following Statement shows the number and value of educational 
books sold during the last three years : — 

Number sold. Value. 

Rs. 

... 76,433 33,6dl 

... 76,521 ‘>9,372 

... 76,533 31,206 

Bombay^ 

360. In the Bombay Presidency the Book Department consists of a Central 
Dcp6t at Bombay with principal branches at Ahmedabad and* Belgaum, and a 
large number of minor branches (581 in 1803-04). The branches arc gene- 
rally held in Government Schools, the School Masters acting as Branch 
Dep6t-keepers, and getting a sale commission. 

351. The Bombay Book Department is more than self-supporting. The 
number and value of books sold or issued for sale from the Central Dep6t for 
the last two years is given below 

Number. Value. 

Rs. 

1864- 65 ... ... 265,613 89,470 

1865- 66 ... 351,857 1,16,714 

0 ude. 

352. The Book Department in Oudo was re-organized in 1866 on the 
following basis 

1. — A Central Depot attached to the Director's Office. 

2. — A Branch Depot in each district under the charge of the Head Master of 
the Zillah School, who receives a commission of 10 per cent, on sales. 

3. — ^Books, maps, &c., for School use are forwarded from the Central Dep6t 

only. 

4. — Books are sold to pupils and Managers of Private Schools at cost price, all 
extra expense for packing, freight, &c., being charged to Government. 

353. The following figures show the number and value of the books issued 
in the last two years 

Supplied GratU, Sold. 

I8.M. 

Central Brovinces. 

364. The following account of the Book Department in the Central Pro- 
vinces is taken from a Report submitted in 1864 : — 

There are three Depots in these Provinces. They are established at Nagpore, 
Raepore, and Jubbulpore, Their operations are Commercial as well as Educational. 
Books are purchased for the Dep6ts on which a discount for cash payment at Ru« 
pees 20 or 15 per cent, is allowed. These books are again retailed, and a discount 
of only 10 per cent, is granted for cash parent. Thus a small percentage is 
allowed to accumulate as profit ; and from this fund, money that has been advanced 
for the purchase of books is repaid to the State ” 


For School use. Frizes. 

732 817 16,2^4 

Rs. 1,153 Rs. 165 Rs. 2,521 

3,325 8,077 32,520 

Rs. 1,423 Bs. 537 Rs. 4,968 


1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 
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■ 355. The number and value of educational books sold in the Central Pro- 
vinces during the last three years is shown below : — 

Number. Value. ' 

Bs. 

1863 - 64 ... ... ... 57,408 11,899 

1864 - 65 ... ... ... 54,999 13,861 

1865 - 66 ... ... ... 66,435 16,573 

Mysore. 

366. The following account of the Book Department in Mysore was given 
in the Beport for 1863-04 : — 

“ This Department was formerly constituted, as in the Punjab, on a quasi com- 
mercial basis, its working capital being advanced by Government. Bat it is now 
conducted by an annual grant for the purpose, the sale proceeds being paid into the 
local treasuries, and a monthly account of cash transactions and stock on band sub- 
mitted to the Auditor. Most of tlie Vernacular boohs, and many of the English 
ones, have been .printed at the Mysore Government Press, and are in all cases sold at 
a price to cover the cost of production. 

“As a further means of increasing their circulation, it has lately Ix>en deter- 
mined to form depositories in every tolook under the care of the Amildars, and to 
allow a discount to all who purchase them in any quantity for sale in the towns 
and villages of each taiook.'’ 

357. Consequent on the measure reported above, the sales increased so 
much that it was found necessary in 1864-65 to appoint a Curator. The supply 
of Vernacular Books are mainly required for the indigenous Schools of tho 
country, numbering about 1,600. 

Again, during 1805-66, the sales were reported to have nearly doubled ; 
but no account of sales is given in the Director’^s Beports. 

British Ji ur ni ah . 

358. TIku’c is no regular Book Department in British Burmah, but efforts 
have of late been made to provide a supply of Vernacular Books for tlio 
indigenous Schools of tho country. Some of these books have had to bo 
compiled for the purpose, for which a grant was sanctioned by the Government. 
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SECTION XI i; 

Grant-in-aid Rules. 

369. There are two distinct sets of Rules for Grants-in-aid, viz : — 

(1) — Ordinary Grant-in-aid Rules, i. e., the Rules under which in each 
Presidency and Province Grants-in-aid are ordinarily given to Private Schools. 
Of these, there is a different set of Rules for each Presidency or Province. 

(2) — Special Grant-in-aid Rules for Schools designed for the instruction 
of European and Eurasian children. These are generally known as the Rules 
contained in “ Lord Canning’s Minute of October 1860 they were approved 
and confirmed by the Secretary of State in Despatch No. 3, dated the 16tli 
January 1861. 

The former, viz., the ordinary Grant-in-aid Rules for each Presidency 
and Province, will be found in Appendix A. 

The latter will be found in Appendix B. 


360. 


liungfil. 

North-Western Provinces. 
Puujal). 

Ornii*. 

IJritUh Ruruoab. 


It will bo observed that the Rules for the Provinces noted on tbo 
margin provide for the grant of fixed allowances 
to aided Institutions, under conditions Avhich are 
substantially the same, and subject to tlio same 

- general limitation of tbo amount of aid to an 

equivalent of the local income or half tlie total expeuditurc. But the 
Bengal Code provides further that, as a general rule. Schools educating up to 
tlie University Entrance Standard shall got only a half equivalent of the local 
income ; and that Schools of an inferior grade, but costing more than Rupees 30 
per mensem, shall get a two-thirds equivalent,— the only Schools to which tho 
full equivalent will ordinarily bo given being those costing less than Ru- 
pees 30 per mensem. The adoption of this scale in Bengal is regarded as 
iustifled, in respect of the Schools to which it applies, by the greater advance 
which education has made in Bengal than in other Provinces, and by the 
greater willingness of the people of Bengal to pay for education than is 
found as yet to exist generally in other parts of the country. 


361. 


Central Provinces. 


In the Central Provinces the Rules dcscrilicd alwve, in respect of 
the North-Western Provinces, Punjab, vtc., are 
substantially adopted, so far as they relate to 
Schools, for General Education. Special Rules (Part B.) are added for Normal 
Institutions on the principle of paying, not a fixed allowance to the Institu- 
tion, but a stipend of Rupees four per mensem to each Student signing a 
declaration of bond fide intention to follow the profession of a School Master 
and a"reein<» to refund the amount so received if ho does not do so lumj) 
payments of Rupees 100, Rupees 50, or Rupees 25 being also promised to 
every Student qualified respectively as an Anglo- Vernacular Zillah School 
Teacher, a Town School Teacher, or a Village School Teacher. Special Rules 
(Part C.) are also given for regulating grants-in-aid to indigenous Village 
Schools, on the principle of payment by results, the Teacher receiving one, 
two, three, or four annas per mensem for pupils passing the prescribed 
Examinations, (and double those rates for female pupils), subject, of course, to 
. conditions in respect of the age of pupils, period for which the allowances may 
be drawn, &c. 

The main feature of the Madras Rules is the “ Teacher Certificate 
system but it is only a main feature, as will be seen from 
the following brief analysis of the scheme 


362. 


Madraow 


I.—PvML Grants. 

It is <^n to Managers of Schools, who desire to obtain grants on the results of 
periodical Examinations of the pupils, to submit their Schools to Examination according 
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to the standards in Schedule A., and to obtain grants according to the rates in 
Schedule B., as Mows 

European and Euratian Schooh. 

Hill Schools in the 

Schools. Plains. 

Us. ItSa 

Mst Standard ••• 4 per mensem. 2 per mensem. 

To each pupil passed under... < 2nd „ ... 8 „ ^ 

(3rd „ ... 12 ,, 10 „ 

Native Bchooh. 

Rs. 

fist Standard ... 2 per mensem. 

To each pupil passed under... •< 2nd „ ... 6 „ 

. (3rd „ ^ ... 10 ,, 

The above provisions are intended primarily for elementary Schools, to which 
the amount of grant obtainable practically limits their application. 

II,— Teacher Grants. 


Male Teachers. 


1st Grade— B. A. Standard 


2nd Grade— Ist Arts Standard 
3rd „ —Matriculation Standard... 

4th „ —(Standard as per Sche- 

dule C.) 

Cth Grade— (Ditto) ««« 


Certificate Holders. 


Female Teachers. 


Entitling to such grant not" 

•exceeding the amount contri- 
buted by the Manager of the. - . n^/in ((Standard as per 
School as the Director of Public {’ uraao.— ^ Schedule D.) 

Instruction, with the sanction of 
l^Qovcrnmont, may determine. j 


Bs. 


76 Entitling to the grants noted, 
50 I provided the amount of Grunt 
^ shall not exceed the amount con- 
25 1 tributed by the Managers. 

10 J 


Rs. 

25 2nd Grade— (ditto.) 
10 8rd „ — (ditto.) 


Not Holding; Certificates. 

A Grant not exceeding one^halfi of the sum contributed by the Managers 
of the Schools will be given in aid of the salary of each School Master or School 
Mistress in regard to whom the Managers may satisfy the Director of Public In- 
struction that the said Teacher is fairly qualified to perform the duties entrusted to 
him or her, provided that in such cases the amount of the grant to be given shall 
bear a due proportion to the amounts sanctioned (as above) for Teachers holding 
Certificates. 

III.— Miscellaneous Grants. 

Payment of normal and certain other Scholarships. 

Provision of books of reference, maps, &c. i and in some cases of School books. 
Establishment and maintenance of School Libraries and Public Libraries. 

Erection, purchase, enlargement, or repair of School buildings. 

Provision of School furniture. 

The above grants are all made under special detailed conditions, but are all 
subject to the general principle that the amounts shall not exceed the sum contributed 
by the Manager. 

363. The Madras Education Act practically provides another system of 
grants-in-aid for the elementary ** Rate Schools’* established thereunder, for 
the Government gives an equivalent to all sums made available for the estab- 
lishment of Schools under that Act. 

364. The Bombay Rules are, as will be observed, provisional, the period 
for which they are to be in force being limited to two years from February 
1866, being then ** subject to revision as experience may show to be needed.” 

365. The principle of the Bombay Rules is that of* payment by results,” 
i. e.y payment at specified rates for pupils passing according to the general 
Standards. The annual grants obtainable for each pupil passing under all 
the heads of the general Standards are as follows : — 

Ist standard. 2nd Standard. 8rd Standard. 4th Standard. 6th Standard. 6th Standard. 

Bs. Bis. Bs. Bs. Bs. Bs. 

Pupils of— 

European and Eurasian 

Schools ... 10 15 25 60 90 150 

Anglo-Vernacular Schools 6 9 12 21 30 100 

Vernacular Schools ••• 1 ^ 3 4 

100 
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366. The Special Rules for European and Eurasian Schools contained in 
Lord Canning’s Minute of October 1800 provide generally for the following 
grants : — 

(1) . — That to the sum collected from private subscriptions as a Building 

and Foundation Fund, an equal sum be added by the Government. 

(2) . — That from the opening of each School it should receive a grant-iu-uid 

to the fullest extent allowed by the (ordinary) Kulcs. 

(3) .-—That if the School be built where ground is at the disposal of 

Government, the ground be given. 

(4) .— That the Hoad Master of the School, if a Clergyman, bo placed on 

the footing of a Government Chaplain in regard to pension. 


367. A few remarks on general points connected with the grant-in-aid 
system may not be out of place. 


368. In January 1861 the Government allowed Schooling foes to bo 
counted as part of tho local income by which the amount ol* the Oovernraont 
grant-in-aid is regulated. This was a very important concession. In respect 
of assignments from Municipal Revenue or Educational Cesses, the following 
orders were passed in 1865 : — 

“ The fundamental principle of tho educational grant-in-aid system being to 
encourage and stimulate voluntary efforts on tho part of tho people towards tho pro- 
motion of education, there appears to be no reason why popular contributions, in 
the form of assignments from Municipal Revenue or I'idiicaiional Cesses should not 
be reoarde^l as eligible to such encouragement under the Grant-in-aid Rules so long 
as the contributions in question are really of a voluntary character. But, on the 
other hand, it. would seem to involve a departure from th(3 principle and intention ot 
the grant-in-aid system if grants are made as supplements to funds not voluntarily 
subscribed, or made available by the people, but compulsorily levied. Tho fact that 
a cetain portion of the Land Rovenuo, for instance, is set apart for local objects 
does not afford any ground for regarding it in the light of a contribution which may 
be supplemented by a grant under the Educational Grant-in-aid Rules. 

It has been decided that the proceeds of cesses realized under the Madras 

. ^ . ..u 4 M .oro Education Act (VI. of 1803) may be supple- 

RoBolution No. 2295. dated 8th April 18G3. grants-iu-aid from the general 

revenues, because the assessment under that Act is an essentially voluntary one. 


369. Many of the Municipal assignments in Rombay come under this 
rulin", as well as the voluntary tisscssineiit for educational purposes made by 
the hmdowners in some permanently settled districts in the North-Western 
Provinces. 


370. A considerable amount of correspondence has taken jdacc within 
the last few years respecting the practical working of the Cirant-in-aid Kulcs 
in the several Presidencies and Provinces. 


371 Although objections have been strongly urged in some quarters 
acainst the Bengal Rules, in the case of Missionary Societies undertaking 
educational operations, tho general conclusion arrived at by the Government 
of India, and concurred in by the Secretary of State, is that the Bengal Rules 
are » well adapted to the wants of the country, and do not call at present for 
“any alteration.” It may he noted, however, that one objection urged 
against tho Bengal Code gave rise to a modification of practice, as shown m 
the following extracts from correspondence : — 

Hxlract from Utter from the Government of India to the Government of Bengal, 

Ho. 2977, dated IM October 18CC. 

Para ^ " In paragraphs 17 and IS of his letter, Mr. Stuart is understood to 

complain of the objection taken by the Bengal Education Dep^tment tc. a re-distri- 
butiM of the sour^ from which the private lucome of an Aided School isdenved,-- 
his wish being apparently that the Managers of a School to which a Government 
grant has bein originally assigned, in consideration of a guaranteed private income 
derived in specified proportions from ‘ schooling fees’ and subscriptions, should bo 
Xwed in «ie event of the income from ‘ fees’ increasing, to withdraw a proportionate 
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amotint of the ' subscriptions/ provided that the total amount of income guaranteed 
from private sources be maintained. 

3.—'" It is not quite clear, from Mr. Atkinson's remarks (paragraphs 61 to 65 of 
his Note,) how far the above view is conceded. Mr. Atkinson says that—' When a 
School receives a grant under the revised Rules, the guarantee required is that a 
certain sum at least shall be expended on it from subscriptions and fees together/ 
adding that ' no fixed payment is guaranteed from subscriptions alone, and if the 
fees are sufficient to make up the specified sum, no subscriptions need be paid.' 
But the 52nd paragraph of Mr. Atkinson's Memorandum would seem to imply 
that the application of this principle is restricted to ' new Schools' as distinguished 
from 'those already in operation/ and that the 'withdrawal of subscriptions' 
fratn the latter class of Schools is not allowed. If this is a correct statement of Mr. 
Atkinson's meaning, it will apparently follow that, wherever ' subscriptions' have 
been once paid as part of the private income of a School, no subsequent withdrawal 
of such subscriptions can bo allowed, however much the fee receipts may inf?rease ; 
although no objection would, in the first instance, have been raised had the private 
income been composed wholly of fee receipts. If this is the rule which is at present 
in operation in Bengal, the Governor General in Council would ask the Lieutenant- 
Governor's further consideration of the subject, for it may be doubted whether such 
a restriction is not calculated to interfere with what may be a very proper re-dis- 
tribution of private resources. It is seldom that a newly established School, espe- 
cially if it be a Vernacular Sciiool, in a part of the country where education has not 
come to be appr4‘ciated by the people, can produce, in the early part of its existence, 
much income from foes ; and there must, of course, therefore at first be a correspon- 
dingly large share of subscriptions to make up the required amount of private in- 
coiiic ; hut, as the School gains footing among the people, the fee income will ordi- 
narily inorease, and in that case it does not seem to the Governor General in 
Council to bo an unreasonable expectation that the increase of fee receipts should he 
allowed to take the place of the subscriptions previously given; and such an expec- 
tation is certainly not less reasona])lc if the subscriptions form a part of a limited 
income, the whole of which is sought to he expended on the advancement of educa- 
tion, and if the object in withdrawing assistance from one School which has 
attained a state inSyhichit is, to a large extent, self-supporting, is to a fiord it to 
some new School which could not be established, or carried through the first period 
of its existence without such aid." 

Extract from letter from Government of Bengal to Government of hidia, No, 1353 

dated m March 1800. ' ' 

Para, 2.— I am to say that, practic.'illy, retrospective efiect has been g’iven to 
the Rule (allowing of a rc-distribution of tlie sources of income of a Graiit-iii-aid 
School), and that now the Lieutenant-Governor has no objection to direct authorita- 
tively that this course shall be followed." 

Extract from letter from Government of India to Government of Bengal, 

Para. 2.—" The Governor General in Council, I am to say, fully approves of the 
intention expressed in your letter dated the 6th March, respecting the Rule 
relating to the re-distribution of the sources of income of Schools receiving grauts- 
in-aid, and lie trusts that the fullest effect will be given to it." 


372. Objections have also been urged aginst the Madras Rules, but 
they relate rather to the former than to the present Rules. The following 
extract from a Despatch from the Secretary of State, dated 9th March 180^ 
will show the particular points respecting which doubts are still felt 

" I observe that, in the revised Rules which have been sanctioned for the Madras 
Presidency, the ' cei-tificato system/ or that by which grants are made to certificated 
Teachers, proportioned in amount to the examination which they may pass, is still 
retained as the ' leading feature' of the scheme ; and as regards Scliouls generally, 
therefore, the Rules are still open to the objection which was formerly stated to 
them, viz,, ‘ that they tend to raise to an unnecessarily high scale the salaries 
of tte Masters ; and, by requiring a large proportion of such increased salaries to be 
paid by the promoters of the School, impose on them a charge beyond the necessities 
of the case.' The hardship would be varied, but not diminished, should the 
Managers of the School be unwilling or unable to raise the salary of a Master who 
has successfully pass^ his examination to an amount equal to that of the grant to 
which his success in the examination would entitle him ; for, in that the 
Government grant would not be paid in full, but be limited to the amount of salary 
paid by the Managers, who would be unable to claim the balance of the grant as a 
contribution towards the general expenses of the School. 

102 , 
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Among tb6 clianges introduced by the new Riiles^ it is now provided— that 
a grant on a reduced scale may be given in aid of the salary of any Masters or 
Mistresses of whose qualifications to perform their duties in a fairly eificient manner 
the Director of Public Instruction may be satisfied, though they may be unable to 
pass the Certificate Examination ; and that in the case of elementary Schools, 

the Managers may have the option of obtaining grants according to tho results of 
periodical examinations of the pupils. These provisions will materially mitigate the 
stringency of the Rules as they formerly stood; and, though I am not altogether 
satisfied that the Rules even now are not unduly directed to the raising of tho 
standard of education in existing Schools, while they fail to afford sufficient 
encouragement to the establishment of new ones, I shall not urge any further altera- 
tion of the Rules in this respect till the amendments which have been sanctioned 
shall have had a fair trial.’* 

373. The following remarlfs regarding tho working of the Grant-in-aid 
Eules were made by the Madras Government in reviewing the lieport 
of 1866-66 • 

*^The working of the Grant-in-aid Rules issued in January 1865 may bo regarded 
as tolerably satisfactory. The imuiber of Aided Schools rose during tho year under 
review from 502, with an attendance of 22,351 pupils, to 876, w;lh an attendance 
of 27,351 pupils, and the amount disbursed in grants-in-aid of tho current expenses 
of the Schools (chiefly in aid of the salaries of the Teachers) from Rupees 89,802 to 
Rupees 1,10,870-1-8. These figures, however, include the indigenous Village 
Schools in the districts of Vizagapatam, Nellore, North A root, Coimbatore, and 
Madura, numbering 19S, with an attendance of 8,493 pupils, which received grants, 
amounting to Rupees 3,777-12, on the * payment fur results’ system, which, 
tliouiih sitnilar in principle, is not identioul in detail with the system provided for 
in Rule IV. of the Grant-in-aid Rules. Since the close of tho year sanction has 
been granted for tlio extension of this system to every district in tho Presidency, 
and the Director of Public Instruction luis been requested so to ro-cast the Schedules 
appended to the Grant-in-aid Rules as to make them applicable to indigenous 
Schools. 

It would appear from tho R(‘ports from some of tho leading Managers of 
Schools, of which the ])urp()rt is given in tho 7t)th and following paragraphs of tho 
Diroelor’s letter, that the late revision of tho Grant-in-aid Rules has resulted in 
efroctiiig a considerable improvement in many of tho existing Schools, hut that it has 
not contributed as much as might have heeii expected to tho establishment of addi- 
tional Schoi/ls, This result is, doubtless, to be trace<l to the eoinpurativo inefficiency 
or inadequacy of the agency previously employed, and which induced the Managers 
of Schools to apply siieli aid as they could obtain from tho Stale to strengthening 
the establishments of Schools already in operation, in preferenco to organizing now 
Schools. But there is nothing in the Rules, as they now stand, wliicfii can be said 
to impose undue ebccks on the extension of education, or to render the grant-in- 
aid system less applicable to elementary Schools than to Schools of a more advanced 
grade. The lallcr is a point on which considerable misconception appears to exist. 

The only Inspectors who, in the Reports now before GovernmcMit, have expressed any 
opinions on the success, or otherwise, of the grant-in-aid system as now administered 
are Mr. Bowers and Mr. Mardeii. The former, contrasting its working with that 
of the Madras Education Act, remarks that, *as now administered, in connection with 
Edm^ationul Certificates,’ the grant iii-aid system has ' tlic advantage of greater 
simplicity, and is proving tho more elfectual instrument of popular educration, chiefly 
through the medium of Middle Class Schools.’ Mr. Bovvers stales that 'Teachers 
who have obtained Certificates arc fast re- placing those who havo not,* and he 
observes that, ' although in individual instances it will sometimes he found that an 
iinccrtificated Teacher is much superior to certificated Teachers of the same grade, 
in the majority of cases the benefit of the rule which exacts some Certificate of 
Qualifications will he apparent.* Mr. Marden, while admitting that tho present 
Rules have 'somewhat stimulated education,* docs not look 'for any rapid extension 
of education under the present arrangements,* and advocates the abolition of that 
part of the present system which makes the grants dependent on the Certificates 
field by the Teachers, and the substitutiem for it of a system of payment for 
results under Rules better adapted to the requirements of elementary Native 
Schools than these now in force. The Government see nothing in the Reports 
before them that would justify so radical an alteration of the existing Rules. In the 
discussions which took place regarding the grant-in-aid system in 1864, and in 
which several of the leading Educational Authorities in this Presidency took a part 
there was a considerable preponderance of opinion in favor of the maintenance of a 
Certificate system, and against the feasibility of carrying out effectively and on an 
extensive scale the system of payment for results. The Government, on full cen- 
sideratiou, determined not to abandon the Certificate system, but at the same time 
embodied in the Rules a provision which it was hoped would afford to such Managers 
of Schools, as might prefer the 'payment for results' system, the means of ohtmning 
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aid in that form, Tt has lately been brought to the notice of Government that the 
Standards of Examination in arithmetic prescribed for Native Schools seeking aid 
under the latter system are too high, and that the scale of grants offered is too low. 

The first objection has been met by a reduction of the Standard, and the Director of 
Public Instruction has-been directed further to revise the Schedules in such manner 
as he may deem best calculated to promote the successful working of the system. It 
remains to be seen which of the two systems of grants-in-aid will be found the more 
effective, viz., Ist, that of making monthly payments in aid of the salaries of Teachers 
who have afforded evidence of their qualifications ; or, that of making grants on 
the results of periodical Examinations of the pupils ; but, in the meantime, it is the 
desire and intention of the Governor in Council that each of these two systems shall 
have a full and fair trial ; and ho trusts that, under their operation, considerable 
progress will be made in the extension, as well as in the improvement, of education 
in this Presidency in the course of the next few yeirs. Much, of course, must depend 
on the exertions of the leading Educational Societies, and of private persons interested 
in the cause, but much may be effected by the judicious elforts of the Inspectors of 
Schools, whose duties should embrace, not only the inspection of those Schools which 
arc placed under Government inspection, but the promotion generally of all such 
measures as have for their object the improvement and extension of education in tlie 
districts under thteir charge.^^ 

37dj. As respects Bombay, the following extract from Mr, Howard’s Me- 
morandum of June 1805 gives some idea of the history of the grant-in-aid 
system in that Presidency : — 

In this Presidency of Bombay there has been less done by private persons in 
the way of education, particularly superior education, than in some other parts of 
India. The people prefer State Schools whore they can get them. A Code of Rules 
under which money might be granted to Private Schools was published in January 
1856, but the conditions were found to be too severe; and I prepared a less ex.acting 
draft, which was submitted to the Local Government in A[)ril 1857. The draft was 
forwarded to the Supreme Government, who in June 1858 recommended in prefer- 
ence the Rules in force in Bengal. These were accordingly notified in the Govern^ 
wod Gazeite of the 8th of July 1858. Not a single application for a grant under 
this Code was registered. Doul)tless it was notorious that, until lately, tlie Govern- 
ment had no funds wherewith to meet any such application. When, however, it seemed 
likely that fresh funds would bo granted to education (1SC2), I took up the subject 
again and proposed to adopt the principle of 'payment by resnit>^ lately introduced 
by the Educational Committee of the Privy Council in England. The Local Govern- 
ment assenting, a set of Provisional Revised Rules were issued in November 1SG6. 
Grants have been made under these Rules: but, in deference to a complaint of some 
Missionary bodies that the scale of payments was too low, they did not object to 
the principle of payment by results, — the Government directed a revision of the Code, 
which took place last year. A new Draft Code has been prepared, but is not yet 
sanctioned. There has been some misunderstanding on this subject, which the sim])le 
facts above given should removo.^^ 

376. Tlio following extract from the Bombay Education Report for 
1866-00 shows the hope entertained by the Director of the working of the 
new Rules : — 

" The year under report shows no change in the number of Private Institutions 
that have actually received aid from Government. But it will remain as a fact in 
the history of this Department that, in the year 1866-66, as many as 31 Private 
Institutions, for the most part supported by different Missionary bodies, have for 
the first time applied to Government for aid, which will be accorded to them during 
the current year under our Provisional Revised Rules for grants-in-aid under the 
system of payment for results. This system, in supersession of former arrange- 
ments, was introduced by Government at the recommendation of my predecessor 
on the 26th of November 1863. The principle of payment for results, on its an- 
nouncement, was cordially accepted by the Missionary bodies, who considered that 
it would imply less intrusion into the details of their School management on the 
part of inspecting Officers, than any other system of conditions for grants-in-aid 
that could be devised. But they objected to the particular terms offered by Mr. 
Howard, which they considered so illiberal as to make it not worth while to offer 
their Schools for inspection under the Rules in question. Mr. Howard^s Standards of 
Examination and Schedules of Payment had been experimentally drawn up, with the 
express view to their being revised after experience of their working. While acting 
for Mr. Howard, in July 1864, 1 held a conference with the leading Missionaries 
and Managers of Private Schools, after which I submitted a new set of Rules ; 
and these, with some slight modifications, received the sanction of Government in 
February 1866. The present revised Rules (which are given in Appendix E., page 
m 
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167) are based on a computation of what would bo necessary to allow any School 
which was in an efficient condition to receive from the State about one-third of its 
expenses on account of secular instruction. A reference to Appendix F., in which is 
given a table of the application for grants-in-aid actually received, will aiford some 
anticipation of the working of the system. This table shows the amount which 
would be payable if every pupil passed in every head of the Standard under which ho 
was presented. As, however, the Examinations will be strict, it can scarcely be ex- 
pected that more than half of this maximum amount will actually be obtained by 
the Institutions in question. The total cost of secular instruction in these Institu- 
tions is returned as Rupees 1,06,296-5-7 ; and I estimate that they will obtain about 
Rupees 21,792 for the performances of their pupils, that is, little more than one- 
fifth of their total cost on account of secular instruction. It will always be in the 
power of School Managers to increase the amount of their grants by increasing the 
efficiency of their Schools, but it will require the attainment of great perfection 
to enable a School to get from Government more than one-third of its cost. Such 
is the principle on which the new system is based. It is a system which, as I have 
said, is popular with the Missionaries, as implying the minimum of interference, 
and it is also satisfactory to this Department, as implying the maximum of accuracy 
in the Reports of inspecting Officers. I am as yet only able to report on it by 
anticipation.” 

376. It will bo observed that tho only Provinces in which the system of 
** payment by results** (copied from the recent English system) has yet been 
introduced are Bombay, where it forms the basis of tho Grant-in-aid llules ; 
Madras, where it forms as it were an appendage of the Rules, and is intended 
primarily for application to elementary Schools ; and the Central Provinces, 
where also it is introduced as an appendage to the general system, and is in- 
tended solely for application to indigenous Schools. Tho results can hardly 
as yet be judged of in respect of Madras and Bombay, as is evident from the 
information already given. As regards the Central Provinces, I may repeat 
hero an extract already given in Section V., (Lower Class Schools) : — 

These Schools may be divided into three classes 

Those receiving a regular monthly grant from Government. 
Those receiving grants under tho payment by result Rules. 

3rd , — Those receiving casual gifts, in money or books, for the 
Masters or pupils. 

* * ^ ^ ^ 

Of the 2nd Class, during the past year, 25 Schools have presented pupils fi»r 
examination, and a total of Rupees 408-1 has been paid, — the largest amount paid 
to one School was Rupees 47-4. Of 273 pupils examined, about 20 per cent failed. 

The only districts in which Teachers have come forward to claim rewards are Saugor, 
Nimar, Nursingpore, and Nagpore, 1 do not feel satisfied that proper attention has 
been paid to this very important branch of our educational system, and District In- 
spectors have not yet thoroughly explained the llules to the Teachers. A number 
of School Masters in the Jubbulpore District, who received grants last year, refused 
to receive them this year ; and one of the most intelligent of the class informed tho 
Inspector the reason was that the parents of the children objected strongly to his 
taking any aid from Government, they seemed to dread it as the insertion of tho 
thin-end of some mysterious wedge. When the Rules for regulating these 
payments by results were drafted, I thought them sufficiently liberal ; but a 
revision will be necessary, as they are not so liberal as the Rules in other parts of 
India, which have for many years enjoyed greater educational advantages than the 
Central Provinces. I shall submit shortly a revised Code of Rules*” 

377. I will conclude my remarks in this Section with a very brief 
reference to the working of the Special Rules for grants to Schools for 
European and Eurasian children. 

378. These Rules have given encouragement to a class of Institutions 
which certainly merited it. There is scarcely a Presidency or ProTince in 
which one or more such Institutions have not risen up under the Buies m 
question. But the greatest development has been in the Punjab, where the 
number of such Schools (chiefly at the Hill Stations) is very considerable. 



Gbant-in-aid Rules. 


There was a misunderstanding at first in some quarters, which Avas 
right by the following orders-of 26 th March 1866 : — 

** The Governmeiit aid granted to such Institutions is regulated by the two 
following Rules; — 

(1.) — " * That to the sum collected tram prkate suhscripHons as a Building and 
Foundation Fund^ an equal sum he added by the Government/ 

That from the opening of each School it should receive a grant-in- 
aid to the fullest extent allowed by the Rules, ^ viz., (ns provided for 
in the Grant-in-aid Rules,) a grant not exceeding half the expenditure 
on the School for the period for which the grant is given, and also not 
exceeding the amount made available from private sources,— ‘private 
sources’ being held (under the Resolution of January 1864) to include 
echooling fees. 

Prom the above it is clear that it is only in respect of money set apart as a 
Building or Foundation Fund that the Government gives an equivalent without 
reference to the actual expenditure ; and that the money entitled to such an equiva- 
lent must be, bond Jide, ‘ collected from private subscriptions.^ 

“ The question raised by the Financial Department is, whether ^ it was intended 
to allow an equivalent for tuition fees merely, or for the sums realized by the School 
lor boarding expenses also/ ^ These latter,^ the Financial Department observes, 
‘ do not ordinarily come within the category of fees/ 

“ It is evident, from the explanation already given, that this question can refer 
only to the grant given by Government, in aid of the current expenses, and applies 
alike to the case of all aided Boarding Schools, whether established under the special 
provisions of Lord Canning’s Minute or the ordinary Grant-in-aid Rules ; for the 
only respect in which Lord Canning’s Minute accords special grant-in-aid privileges 
is the ofler of a grant as the equivalent of money funded for building or endowment 
purposes, and such money must be, bond Jide^ ‘ collected from private subscrip- 
tions.’ 

“ The question would more appropriately bo worded as follows 

“ In the case of Boarding Schools receiving a grant-in-aid from Government, is it 
olloumhle (with reference to the limitation of the Government grant to half the total 
(wpenihiure) to include in the Statement of total expenditure sums expended on hoarding 
as distinguished from tuition ? 

“ On this point the Governor General in Council observes that it was never in- 
tended that the Government should pay anything towards boarding expenses, such 
as for the food and clothing of children ; and if, in some instances, a mistake may 
. have been made on this point, it has arisen probably from the absence of any express 
order for distinguishing between the two classes of expenditure. 

“ Tlie required distinction can probably. His Excellency in Council thinks, be 
made without much difficulty by the observance of some general rule, fo the effect 
that, in aided Boarding Schools, the salaries and other charges appertaining to the 
teaching Establishment, expenses connected with the purchase of prizes, books, maps, 
and other educational apparatus, and also the bouse rent (where a house has not 
been built or purchased with Government aid) may be regarded as tuition expenses ; 
all other charges being regarded as expenses for objects other than tuition. It is 
true that the house rent in such cases is really, to a large extent, a charge on ac- 
count not of tuition, but of lodging ; but, on the other hand, the above rule might, 
1 )erhaps, exclude some miscellaueous items appertaining to tuition. 

“ It will probably, in the opinion of the Governor General in Council, be better 
to adopt some such general rule, than to attempt, in each case, to scrutinize, in 
close detail, the exact proportion between boarding and tuition charges. But this 
is a matter which His Excellency in Council is willing to leave to Local Govern- 
ments to arrange ; with the understanding that provision must, in some way or 
another, be made for distinguishing between the two classes of expenditure, when that 
expenditure is calculated for the purpose of determining the amount of the aid to be 
given by the Government.” 

A. M. MONTEATH. 

March 1867 . 
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Appendix A. 


GRANT-IN-AID RULES FOR BENGAL. 

(Passed in March 1864.^ 

The Local Government., at its discretion, and unon such conditions as may seem fit 
in each case, (reference bein^ had to the requirements of each district as compared with 
others and to the funds at the disposal of G(»vornineiit,) will grant aid in money, books, or 
otherwise, to any School under adequate local manairement, in which a good secular education 
is given through the medium either of English or the Vernacular tongue. 

2. In respect of any such School for which application for aid is made, full information 
must be supplied on the folloVing points 

Pirsi , — The pecuniary resources, permanent and temporary, on which the School will 
depend for support. 

Secondly , — The proposed monthly expenditure in detail. 

Thirdly average number of pupils to be instructed. 

Fourthly, — The persons responsible for the management. 

Fifthly. — The nature and course of instruction. 

Sixthly. — The number and salaries of Masters or Mistresses, 

Seventhly, — The nature and amount of aid sought. 

Eighthly, — ^The existence of other Schools receiving aid within a distance of six miles, 

3. Any School to which aid is given, together with all its accounts, books, and other 
records, shall be at all times open to inspection and examination by any Officer appointed by 
the Local Government for the jnirposo. Such inspection and examination shall have no 
reference to religious instruction, but only to secular educati<»n. 

4, The Government will not interfero with the actual management of a School thus 
aided, but will seek, uj^on the freqtient Reports of its Inspectors, to judge from results wliethcr 
a good secular education is ]iractically imparted or not ; and it will withdraw its aid fr< m 
any School which may be, for any considerable period, unfavorably reported upon in this 

5, In giving grants-in-aid, the following principles will he observed 

(a.) The Government will always endeavor so to give its aid that the ofTect shall not 
be the substitution of public for private expenditure, but the iuciease and improvement of 

education. . i « i i 

(b.) Grants will be given to those Schools only (with the exception of Normal Schools 

and Girls’ Schools) at which fees of resonahle amount are required from the scholars. 

(c.) In no case will the Government grant exceed in amount the sum to be expended 

on a School from private sources. . „ i i i 

(d,) For Schools educating up to the University Entrance Standard the Government 
orant will not, as a rule, exceed one-half of the income guaranteed from local sources. 

(e ) For other Schools in which the expenditure is more than Ruiiees 30 per rnenaem, 
the Government grant will not, as a rule, exceed two-thirds of the income guaranteed from 

local sources. . . , , « ^ i 

{/.) Tl>e proportional amounts above laid down for Government grants are maximum^ 

amounts ; and it must not be assumed that the ‘maximum, will in all cases, and as a matter of 

course, be sanctioned. .... • • • t n t. * l i 

(y.) The conditions of every grant will be subject to revision penodically at intervals 

of five years commencing from the date of sanction, , . , 

6 It is to be distinctly understood that grauts-m-aid will be awarded only on the 
principle of perfect religious neutrality, and that no preference will be given to any School on 
the <»round that any particular religious doctrines are taught or not taught therein. 


GRANT-IN-AID RULES FOR THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES, 
(Passed in October 1864.^ 

Article I The object of a system of grants-in-aid is to promote private enterprise in 
education, under the inspection of Officers appointed by the Government. 

II. The means consist in mding voluntary local exertion, under certain conditions, to 

establish and maintain Schools. 

III. Those Conditions, generally stated, are— 

ril.— That the School is under competent mana^ment. 

f21 —That the funds, on which the local expenditure is based, are stable. 

— That the extended operations, to be brought into play by Government assistance, 
are justified by the wants of the locality, and by the School accommodation provided. 
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(3.) That schooling-fees are paid by at least three-fourths of the pupils ; those exempted 
from payment being bond fide indigent; (excepting in cases of Normal, Orphan and Female 
Schools, in which no tuition fee need be exacted). 

IV. Managers of Schools desirous of receiving State assistance are, therefore, required 
to submit, with their application for a monthly grant (the amount being noted) a Statement, 
through the Director of Public Instruction, which shall inform the Local Government— 

(1) »-~Ol the name or names of the person or pet sons responsible for the management 
of the School, and for the disbursement of all funds expended on the same, it being stated 
whether such person or persons are resident or non-resident, and how long he or they are 
expected to be responsible. 

(2) . — Of the following particulars— 

W.— The resources (in detail) at the disposal of the above, to augment which 
resources a monthly grant is asked for. 

(3) . — ^The number, qualifications, and salary of the Teachers employed, or to be employed, 

there being ordinarily a Teacher for every 30 boys in average attendance. 

(e). — The average attendance registered or anticipated. 

(if).— The extent in cubic feet of the internal School-acoommodation provided, with 
short n»'tice of site and locality. * ^ i 

(tf).— The scholastic regulations (as to attendance, fees, fides, &c.,) in force or to be 
enforced. 

(/). — The books studied or to be studied (detailed list). 

V. The grant asked for must not exceed, as a general rule, the monthly income noted 
under {a) in the Statement defined by Article IV. above. 

B . — Tho monthly Inoome may include the amount of fees colleoted. 

VI. The grants, after allotment, are payable month by month from the beginning of 
the ofRoial year next succeeding the submission of application, provided that the Budget 
Estimates of the year admit of the expenditure. 

y. J?.— It is necessary that applications for new grants be registered in the Director*s OflSoe befiire tho preparation 
of liudget Estimates in October. 

VII. No grants are made to Schools which are not open to examination by the Govern- 
ment Inspectors. 

VIII. ^'The Inspectors are to take no notice whatever of the religious documents which 
may be taught in any School, but are to confine themselves to the verification of the condi- 
tions on which the grants are made, 4)o collect information, and to report the results ** 

IX. The continuance of a grant depends on the favorable Beport of the Inspector, sub- 
mitted after liis periodical visit before the end of the official year, 

X. The grant may be either withheld or reduced for causes arising out of tho state of 
the School, to wit — 

(a).— If the School is found to be held in an unhealthy, or otherwise undesirable 
locality, after due notice from the Inspector. ^ 

(^).— If the Teachers have not been regularly paid, or are manifestly incapable. 

(c). — If the attendance has been exceptionally irregular, or if the register be not kept 
with sufficient accuracy to warrant confidemc in the returns. 

XI. In every aided School are to be kept, besides the ordinary register of attendiince, 

(a). — A book in which the names of all scholars admitted, with date of admission and 

age at the time of admission are entered. The father^s or guardian's name is to be added 
in each case. The same book will serve for the registry of withdrawals or dismissals. 

(A).— A log-book, in which the Managers or the "Hoad Teacher may enter occurrences 
of an extraordinary nature affecting tlie interests of the School. No entry once made 
can be removed or altered except by a subsequent entry of correction, and all entries are to 
be dated and attested. 

XII. The Inspector will call for these books at his annual visit, and will enter in the 
latter such remarks as be may have to make on the state of the School, forwarding copies of 
the same to the Office of the Director of Public Instruction before the end of the official year. 

XIII. In cases of special excellence, the Teachers may be rewarded, on the luspector'e 
recommendation, — such reward to count as an adjunct to the grant for the ensuin^ year. A 
certificate of merit will be given to such Teachers at the discretion of the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

Ci>llegiate aided Schools, the Students who pass the Caloutta University Examioationa * 
will be recommended for Scholarship allowances. 

XIV. Female SducaHon.^^GirVa Schools will receive liberal encouragement on the princi- 
ples laid down m Article III., so long as the Government* is satisfied that the management 
of the same is in unexceptionably trustworthy bauds. 

N. .9.— The ingpectlon of these School by Oovernment Officer! will not, as a rule, he enforced. 

XY. ^ui* ^ iuilditiff and otiertpeeial purposei.—^id is not grronted towards tho 
er^tion of Private Schools, unless the Local Government is satisfied that the conditions for 
ordinary grants-in-oid laid down in Article JII. are fulBlled. 

XVI. Grante made for bnilding, enlarging, improving, or fitting np Schoole, do not 
exceed the total amount contributed for the same purpose by proprietoia, reaidenta 
agents, or others, within tl)« district where the School is in caWj ' ^ ^ i 
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Such contributioa may bo in the form of— 

— T nd i V id ual subscri pi i ons . 

fd) , — Allotments from benevolent Societies. 

("cj, — Materials, at the market rates. 

(dj, — Sites, given without valuable consideration. 

fe) , — Cartage. 

XVIT. The sites, ydans, e<tima^o% &c., must bo satisfactory to the Local Government. 

XVIII. The extension of the area of existing School-rooms to receive more scholars 
is treated, ianto, as a new case under Articles XV., ei seq., above, 

XIX. " In the event of any building towards* the erection, purchase, enlargement, or 
repair of which a grant may iiave been made by the Government, being subsequently diverted 
to any other than educational purposes, the Government shall have the option of purchasing 
the building at a valuation to be determined by arbitrators, credit being given for the amount 
of the grant which may have been made by the Government.'^ 


S AMfiHI/. 0.’ * - 

•V* v.„ 


GRANT-IN-AID RULES FOR THE PUNJAB. ‘ 
f Pasted i)i June 1865.^ 

Article I, The object of a system of grants-in-aid is to promote private enterprise in 
education, under ibo inspection of Officers appointed by Government, with a view to 
Government being thus enabled gradually to witlnlraw, in whole or in part, from the task 
of direct instruction through Government Establishments, in compliance with the hope 
expressed by the Right Ilon'ble the Secretary of State for Imlia, ‘M.liat private Schools 
aided by Government would eventually take the place, universally, of the several classes 
of Government Institutions." 

II. The means consist in aiding voluntary h)cal exertion, under certain conditions, to 
establish and maintain Schools. 

III. Tliose conditions, generally stated, arc— 

(1.) — That the School is under competent management. 

(2.) — That the instructive staff is adequate, — there being ordinarily a Teacher for 
every 30 boys in average attendance. 

(3.) — That the funds, on which the local expenditure is based, are stable. 

(4.) — That the extended operations to bo brought into play by Government as- 
sistance are justified by the wants of the locality (duo regard being bad 
to the relative requirements of the Institutions seeking aid, and to tho 
funds available to meet them), and by the School accommodation provided. 

IV. Managers of Schools, desirous of receiving State assistance, are, therefore, required 
to submit, with their application for a monthly grant (the amount being noted), a Statement 
through the Director of Public Instruction, which shall inform the Local Government — 

(1,) — Of the name or names of tho person or persons responsible for the manage- 
ment of the School, and for the disbursement of all funds expended on 
the same, — it being stated whether such person or persons are resident or 
non-resident, and how long he or they are willing to be responsible. 

(2.) — Of the following particulars : — 

fa .) — The resources (in detail) at the disposal of the above, to augment which 
resources a monthly grant is a^kod for. The resources as above may 
include the amount of School fees collected. 

The number, names, qualifications, and salaries of the Teachers employed or 
to be employed, and a Statement of the total expenditure incurred or to. 
be incurred in tho maintenance of the School on its proposed footing. 

(c ) — ^The average attendance registered or anticipated. 

(j,) ^The extent in cubic feet of the internal School accommodation provided, 

with short notice of site and locality. 

The scholastic regulations (as to attendance, fees, fines, &c.,) in force or to 
be in force. 

(f , The books studied or to be studied (detailed list). 

V. The grant asked for must not exceed the monthly income or half the expenditure, 
as notedunder^’ciauses (a) and (^) respectively of Section 2 of Article IV. This amount 
is a maximum, and only such portion of it should be given as may be deemed proper, with 
reference to the circumstances of the case, the funds available, and the general requirements 
of the Province. 

VI. The grants, after allotment, will be payable month by month, from the month 
succeeding each allotment! New grants will* not be allotted till it is known that Budget 
provision is available; and it is distinctly to be understood that the expenditure on 
grants- in-aid for the year will be strictly confined within • the Budget grant, and that no 
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Inctitutlon which cannot be provided for within that grant will receive any assistance 
until the close of the current financial year. 

N. 27 . —It Jm nccesHary tliat applications for new grants be registered in tbe Director’s Office, before the 
preparation of the Budget Estimates, in October. 

VII. No grants will be made to Schools which are not open to examination by the 
(lovcrnment Inspectors, and in which, with the exception of Female, Normal, and purely 
Vernacular Schools, some fee is not takcu from at least three-fourths of the scholars. 

VIII. The Inspectors are to take no notice whatever, in the case of Schools for children 
of other than Christian parents, of tlio religious doctrines which may be taught, but are 
to confine themselves to the verification of the conditions on which the grants are made, 
to collect information, to report the results, and to suggest improvements in the general 
arrangements of the School. 

IX. Grants-in-aid will be withdrawn op reduced if, in the opinion of the Local 

Government, the Institution does not continue to deserve any or so much assistance from the 
public revenues. ^ * 

X. The grant may be either withheld or reduced for causes'lbtising out of the state of 

the School, to wit — ^ . 

fa.J — If the School is found to be held in an unhealthy, or otherwise undesirable, 
locality, after due notice from the Inspector. 

flij — If the Teachers have not been regularly paid, or are manifestly incapable or 
otherwise unfitted for their posts. 

(c.) — If the attendance has been exceptionally irregular, or if the register be not 
kept with sufficient accuracy to warrant confiLlence in the returns. 

(d If from any cause the progress of the School is so unsatisfactory as to make 
it evident that it does not fulfil the educational objects for which the grant 
was given. 

XT. In every aided School are to be kept, besides the register of attendance, the 
following books : — 

(a,J — An account book, in whi<;h all receipts and disbursements of the School shall 
be regularly entered and balanced from month to month, 
book in which tlie iiamea of all scholars admitted, with date of admission 
and age at the time of admission are entered. The father’s or guardian’s 
name is to be added in each case. The same book will servo for the 
registry of withdrawals or dismissals. 

(c .) — A log book, in which the Managers or Head Teacher may enter occurrences of 
an unusual character affecting the interests ('f the School. No entry 
onco made can be removed or altered, except by a subsequent entry of 
corrections, and all entries are to be dated and attested, 

XII. These books will be open to the Inspector at his annual visit, and he will enter 
in the appropriite place such remarks as he may have to make on the state of the School, 
forwarding copies of the same to the Office of the Director of Public Instruction before the 
end of the official year. 

XIII. In case of the excellence of a School being established to the satisfaction 
of the Director of Public Instruction, by success at such periodical examinations 
as he may from time to time determine, a special grant may bo given not exceeding one 
month’s average expenditure of the School, subject to the general limitation to the effect that 
the total aid given by the Government in any year shall not exceed half of the total expendi- 
ture oil the School for that period. Such special grant will count as an adjunct to the grant 
for the ensuing year, and must be laid out by the Man.agers iu rewards to the most deserving 
Teachers and scholars in such manner as they may prefer, unless the particular mode of its 
distribution is prescribed by the Director of Public Instruction and agreed to by the Managers 
of the School. Besides making special awards to Teachers from extra grants, the Director may, 
with the consent of the iManagers, bestow certificates of merit on them. 

XIV. In purely Vernacular Schools which are unable to comply with all the conditions 
imposed by the preceding Articles, but which are found to impart adequate elementary 
instruction, special grants may be awarded from time to time on the recommendation of the 
Inspector of Schools. But the sum of such special grants to any one purely Vernacular 
School shall not exceed during the official year one-half the average annual cost of a* 
Government Vernacular School of a similar size and standard. 

XV. Female Education. — Girls’ Schools will receive encouragement on the principles laid 
down in Articles III. and V., so long as the Government is satisfied that the management of 
the same is in unexceptionably trustworthy hands. 

jy. The inspection of these Schools by Government Officers will not, as a rule, be enforced. 

XVI. GranUfor hdlding and other special Aid of this sort will not be 

granted to Private Schools, unless the Local Government is satisfied that the conditions for 
ordinary grants-in-aid, laid down in Article HI., are fulfilled. 

XVII. Grants made for buildings, or enlarging, improving, or fitting up Schools, must 
not exceed the total amount contributed from private sources lor the same purpose, and the 
lull amount will not be given as a matter of course, 
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Suck contributions may be made in the form of— 

(a.) — Individual subscriptions. 

(6.) — Allotments from benevolent Societies, 

(c.) — Materials (at the market rates), 

(d .) — Sites given without valuable consideration. 

(<r.) — Cartage. 

XVIII. The sites, plans, estimates, &c., must be satisfactory to the Local Government. 

XIX. The extension of the area of existing School-rooms to receive more scholars is 
treated, pro tanfo, as a new case under Article XVI., ef- seq,, above. 

XX. In the event of any building towards the erection, purchase, enlargement or repair 
of which a grant may have been made by the Government being subsequently devoted to any 
other than educational purposes, the Government shall have the option of purchasing the 
building at a valuation to be determined by arbitrators, credit being given for the amount 
of the grant which may have been made by the Government. 

XXI. To School Libraries, and libraries intended for the use of the Native oommunity, 
grants will be made to such extent as may seem fittiiig in each case, and subject to the con- 
dition that at least an equal sum shall be contributed towards the object from private sources. 


GRANT-IN-AID RULES FOR MADRAS. 

^Passed in January 1865 .^ 

Grants in aid of Schools and other Educational Institutions will be made with the 
special object of extending and improving the secular education of tlie people, and will be 
given impartially to all Schools (so far as the funds at tho <Iisposal of Government may admit) 
which impart a s<nind secular education, upon the conditions hereafter specified. It will be 
essential to the consideration of applications for aid that the Schools on behalf of which they 
are preferred shall be under tho management of one or more persons, who, in the capacity of 
Proprietors, Trustees, or iMembers of a Committee elected by tho Society or Association by 
which the School may have been established, will be prepared to undertake the general super- 
intendence of the School, and to be answerable for the permanence for some given time. 

II. Every application for a grant must be accompanied by a declaration that the appli- 
cant or applicants are prepared to subject the Institution, on behalf of which the tti)|)lication 
is made, together with its current accounts, list of Esiablishmcnt, time-table, scheme of studies, 
and registers of attendance, to the inspection of a (iovernment Inspector, such inspection and 
examination relating only to the general management and to tho secular iuBtruciiou, and hav- 
ing no reference to any religious instruction which may be imparted. 

III. Except in the ca‘*e of Normal Schools for training Teachers, and of Female Schools, 
grants will be restricted to those Schools in which a monthly s(}hor)ling fee, of an amount to 
be approved by the Director of Public Instruction, and which in general is not to fall below 
one anna, is paid by at least three-fourths of the pupils. 

IV. It will be open to Managers of Schools, who desire to c)l)tain grants on tlie results of 
periodical examinations of the jmpiN, to submit their Schools to examination according to the 
standards described in Schedule A. appended to this Notification, and to obtain grants at tho 
rates provided for in Schedule R. 

V. In other cases the grants will be made only for specific purposes, and not in the 
form of contributions in aid of the general expenses of a School ; and it will be essential to tho 
]jayment of the grants that the proportion which, under the following Rules, tho Managers aro 
required to contribute for the purpose for which the grant. s may "have been sanctioned shall 
have been duly paid. Subject to the cvmditioiis' prescribed in these lliilcs, a grant, not excecMl- 
ing in amount the sum contributed by the Managers of a School, will be given in aid of 
tl.e salarv of each School Master or School Mistress who may have obtained a ccrtificato of qua- 
lification from the Direct(»r of Public Instruction. A grant, not exceeding one-half of the 
sum contributed by the Managers of the School, will be given in aid of the salary of each 
School Master or School Mistress in regard to whom the Managers may satisfy the Director of 
Public Instruction, eitlier by the report of a Government Inspector of Schools, or ]^y such 
other means as the Director of Puldic Instruction may consider siilficient, that the said Teacher 
is fairly qualified to perform the duties which are entrusted, or which it may be proposed to 
entrust, to him or her ; provided that, in such cases, tho amount of the grant to be given 
shall bear a due pro))ortion to the amounts sanctioned in the following Rules for Teachers hold- 
ino* certificates, and that the exact amount to be assigned in each case shall be determined by 
the Director of Public Instruction, 

VI. The following are the specific objects for which, and the conditions upon which, 
grants will ordinarily be given : — 

The payment, in part, of the salaries of School Masters and Mistresses. 

— The payment of Normal and certain other Scholarships. 

^The provision of books of reference, maps, &c., and in some cases of School books. 

^The establishment and maintenance of School Libraries and public libraries. 

hih, — The erection, purchase, enlargement, or repair of School buildings. 

.The provision of School furniture. 
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VII. The tests to be pnssed by teachers to entitle them to certificates shall be of a three- 
fold character \^The firsts relatinjif to general education, the second to theoretical knowlcdi^c of 
School management, and the third to teaching power, as practically exemplified by teaching u 
class in the presence of an Inspector of Schools. 

VITl. Grants to School Masters. — The certificates to be awarded to School Masters will 
bo of five grades ; and, as regards the general education test, Candidates for certificates of the 
first three grades will bo required to have passed one of the Madras University Examinations 
according to the grade of certificate which the Candidate may seek to obtain, viz ; — 

For the Ist Grade, the examination for the Degree of B, A. 

„ 2nd „ the 1st Examination in Arts. 

„ 3rd „ the Matriculation Examination. 

IX. The general education tests for the 4?th and 5tli Grades of School Masters will be 
those specified in Schedule C. 

X. A certificate of the 1st Grade will render the holder eligible to such grayt not ex- 
ceeding the amount contributed by the Managers of the School in which he is employed, as the 
Director of Public Instruction, with the sanction of Government, may determine, due reganl 
being Iiad to the amount of funds available for expenditure on grants-in-aid. (Certificates of 
the other grades will render the holders eligible to the following grants, provided that the 
amount of the grant ^lall not exceed the amount contributed by the Managers of the School, 
and that it shall be competent to the Director of Public Instruction to assign a grant lower 
than the maximum, with reference to the manner in which the Candidate may have acquitted 
himself iu the certificate examination : — 

A Certificate of the 2nd Grade, to a monthly grant not exceeding Bupccs 75. 

* „ 50. 

>1 4.th „ „ „ 25. 

» „ 10 . 

Ordinarily the maximum grant will not be assigned to a Teacher on being first employed 
iu that capacity. 

XI. In the case of Masters employed in Schools intended mainly for European or East 
Indian pupils, the examination for certificates of the 4th or 5th Grades may be conducted iu 
English, and in such cases the language test for the 5th Grade shall be that which is prescribed 
iu the Schedule as the English lest for the 4th Grade. 

^ XII, Graduates of Universities in Europe, America and Australia, and of other Indian 
Universities, and holders of certificates granted by the Councils of Education in England or 
Ireland, will be placed in such grades as, in the judgment of the Director of Public'lnstruc- 
tion, their attainments and other qualifications may render appropriate. 

XIIL Grants to School Mistresses, — Certificates for School Mistresses will bo of three 
grades : 

A certificate of the 1st Grade will render the bolder eligible to such grant not exceedin'^ 
the amount contributed by the Managers of the School in which she is employed, as the 
Director of Public Instruction, with the sanction of Government, may determine, due regard 
being had to the amount of funds available for expenditure on grants-in-aid. Certifi- 
cates of the other grades will render the holders eligible to the following grants, provided that 
the amount ol the grant shall not exceed tiio amount contributed by* the Managers of the 
School, and that it shall be competent to the Director of Public Instruction to assign a grant 
lower than the maximum, with reference to the manner in which the Candidate may*^have 
acquitted herself iu the certificate examination : — 

A Certificate of the 2nd Grade, to a monthly grant not exceeding Rupees 25 
„ 3rd ,, IQ 

School Mistresses holding certificates from the Councils of Education in England or Ireland 
will be placed iu the 1st Grade, and will be assigned such grants as the Director of Public 
Instruction may deem proper. 

XIV. The general education tests for all grades of School Mistresses will be those 
specified in Schedule D. 

XV . The examination of School Masters, Candidates for certificates of the first three grades 
in the theory of School management, and the examination of all other Candidates in alf their 
subjects, will be held once a year in July, or at such other time as may be hereafter appointed. ' 

A^l grants in aid of the salaries of School Masters and Mistresses will be paid 
monthly; their continuance will depend in each case upon the annual report of the Inspector 
of the Division that the bchool or class under the Masters^ or Mistresses^ charge has been 
satisfactorily conducted during the previous year. 

XVII. Grants made to elementary Schools on the results of periodical examinations of the 
pupds, as provided for in Schedules A. and B., will be paid annually, half-yearly, or quarterly, 
as the Director of PCiblic Instruction may decide in communication with the Managers of the 
School, provided that the amount to be given for a single year shall not exceed the rates enter- 
ed m Schedule B. 

XVIII. Scholarship grants will be issued to well-organized Normal Schools conducted 
by certificated Teachers ; each application will be disposed of on Rs merits. 
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XIX. Bosicles the seholnvship irrants alnwo mentioned, a eertain numliev of Seholav'sln'pj^ 
will 1 k‘ nfiven each 5 'ear upon the results of the University ^ratrieulation Exa.nination. These 
will be tenable for three years, uiuler conditions to be laid d<»wn bv the Director tif Pu!)lic 
Instruction, at such CoHej^es or Schools as may l)e so oriranized as to allow of tim holders 
bein^^ educated up to the Standard of the B. A. Examination. 

XX Giants for the provision of books of reference, maps, &c., fur Schools will be made 
on the followinjT terms : — 


(a) .—A grant will be made to every School favorably reported on by the Tnspootov at rates 

not exceeding those noted in the margin, 
provided t hat a sum equal to the amount of 
the grant be contributed for the same purpose 
by the Managers of the School. 

{^),— No further application for a grant 
of books of reference, maps, &c., will be com- 
plied with for a period of live years from the 
date of the previous grant. 

(c).— After the lapse of five years from the 
date of the last grant, a renewal grant will b-^ 
made at rates not exceeding those noted 
above, and with the proviso already laid down. 
01 ). — Grants for the provision of books of reference, maps, &c., will be made in money. 
Applications for such grants must be accompanied by a list of the books required ; and, on the 
Director of Public Instruction satisfying himself of the propriety of complying with the appli- 
cation, prospective sanction will be given for the issue of the grant, wliieli will be paid on tlui 
Government Inspector reporting that the articles have been procured and are ready for use. 

XXI. A grant for the provision of School books will bo issued to hoiid Jn/r paiipm- 
Schools, at a rate not exceeding eight anii.is a head upon the average attendance of the pn*CLMl- . 
ing tlirce months, — the Managers of the Schools eontrihuting in ev(fry ease an equal amount. 
After the expiration of three years, a renewal grant will he issued upon the same terms. 


In the cftHC of a School in which the Head Maaior, orono 
of the Assistant Masters, may hold a certiAcate of the 
lat grade, at the rate of 10 annaft per head of tho 
average attendance during the preceding quarter. 

In the ease of a School in which tho Head Master, or 
one of the Assistant Masters, may hold a certificato 
of tho 2ud or 3rd grade, at the rate of eight annas 
j>er he ld of the average attendance during the 
]>vocoding quarter. 

In the case of a School in which the Head Master, or 
one of tho Assistant Masters, may hold a cortiAcate 
of the 4th or 6th grade, at the rate of six nniuis per 
head of the average atteudunce during the preceding 
quarter. 


XXII, Grants will be made in aid of School and Public Libraries to such extent as may 
seem lilting in each case, and subject to the condition that an equal sum shall bo contributed 
by the Managers. 

XXIll. Grants will bo made towards the erection, purchase, or enlargement of a Scliool 
building on the following conditions : — • 

l.y/. — That in each case an equal sum shall be contributed by tho Managers of the School 
for the same purpose. 

2n(L — That satisfactory evidence .shall bo adduced of the necessity for tho erection, pur- 
chase, or enlargement, in aid of which the grant is sought. 

d^v/. — That tho amount applied for shall not exceed what may be (‘onsidcnvl reasonable, 
taking into account the Budget provision fur the year, the importanei* ol’ tho School, 
and any previous grants wliieh may have been issued to the Managers of tlio 
Institution. 

4M. — That the application shall bo accompanied by a plan and estim.ate of the cost <d 
the building proposed to be erected, piichased, or enlarged. 

bt/i . — That previous to the disbursement of the grant, whieli will be made in two eipml 
portions, — one after the execution of half the work, the other upon the completion of 
the whole, — it shall be certified by the Inspector of the Division, or otlier responsible 
Officer who may have been deput(xl to examine tho building, that tlie work has been 
proceeded with as provided for in the plan and estimate previously sanctioned by the 
Director of Public Instruction. Also that, before disbursement, tho Managers of 
the School shall declare that they have funds on hand sufilciont, when supplemented 
by the grant, to cletir off all the debts incurred in the execution of the work. - 

Qt/i, — That, in the event of any building towards the erection, purchase, or enlargement 
of which a’ grant may have been made by Government being subse<juentiy diverted 
to other than educational purposes, the Government shall liavc the option of pur- 
chasing the building at a valuation to be determined by arbitrators, credit being 
given for so much of the grant as may boar the same proportion to the whole which 
the estimated value of the building bears to the total original cost. 

7M. — ^That in such cases the arbitrators shall be three in number, of whom two shall bo 
nominated by Government, and one by the Managers of the School. 

XXIV. Grants for the provision of School furniture will be made once in five years, on 
condition that the Managers of the School shall contribute an equal sum for the same purpose ; 
and that, in the event of the School being permanently closed within five years from the date 
on which the grant may have been made, tbe Government shall be at liberty to purclnise the 
furniture towards the supply of which the grant was given at a valuation to be determined, as 
in the case of School buildings, by arbitrators, credit being taken in each case for tlie arnount 
of the grant, allowing for depreciation due to wear and tear. All applications for grants mint 
be accompanied by a list of the furniture required. A furniture grant will be paid on the 
Director of Public Instruction being satisfied that furniture to the full amount proposed to be 
expended, including both local contributions and the Government grant, has been made up 
and placed in the Sbhool. 
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XXV, Applicafion for grantfs-in-aid of Industrial Schools, and for otlier purpose® not 
provided for in this Notification, will be dispos«‘d of on tbeir merits, each case being deter- 
mined, as far as possible, by an analogy of the foregoing Rules. 

Schedule A. 

Standards of Examination. 

Atr^Europea^i and Eurasian Schools, 

First (Lowest) Standard. 

1. Reading — Words of one syllable. 

5J. Writing — Any letter or digital number on a slate. 

Second (Middle) Standard. 

1. Reading — Easy child’s book intelligibly, 
ii. Writing — Large-hand fairly. 
b, Arithuietic — hirst four Rules. 

Third (Highest) Standard. 

1. Reading — (As of a newspaper) . 

2. Writing — (Running hand). > Sufficient for a mechanic (or mechanic’s wife), 

y. Arithmetic. j 

B, — Native Schools, 

First (Lowest) Standard. 

Vernacular, 

1. Reading— (Easy School books), clear and intelligent. 

2. Writing — Legible to dictation in the ordinary current hand, without gross mistakes. 

3. Arithmetic — (Inclusive of Rule-of-Three), sufficient for market and household purposes. 

Second (Middle) Standard. 

Vernacular, 


1 . Reading— (Advanced), and explanation. 

2. Writing — Good and correct to dictation. 

3. Arithmetic — Complete. 


SAM«HU CM immr 


Third Standard. 


Anglo- Vernacular, 

1. English Reading (easy poetry and history). 

2. Translation into Vernacular on paper. , . , 

3. Writing English to dictation (such as Goldsmith’s History of England) without three 
gross mistakes. 

4. Arithmetic (complete), and mensuration. 

Schedule B. 

Grants to Pupils passed under the several Standards. 


A, — European and Eurasian Schools, 


Hill Schools. Schools in the Plains. 
Rs. Hs. 

pst Standard ... 4 2 

To each pupil passed under ... < 2nd „ . 8 5 

l3rd „ ... J2 10 


B,^Nativ 9 Schools, 


To each pupil passed under 


Ist Standard 
2Dd „ 

M « 


Rs. 

2 

5 

^10 
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Schedule C. 

W riling Teih for School Makers* Certif cates. 


Subjects of ExamiuatioQ, and Text Books recommended. Remarks, 


4th Grade. English, — 2ud and 3rd books of lessons^ Madras School 

Book Society— 

Splections in poetry. No. 1. 

Oraaimar (an elementary knowledge). 

Tamil, — 8rd book of lessons. Public Instruction Press. 
Panchatantra. 

Pope^s poetical anthology. 

Nannul (by Savundranaiyagnm Pillai) verbs and 
syntax. 

Pope^s ilnd grammar. 

3rd book of lessons, Public Instruction Press. 

Niti Chendrika. 

Nala Charitra. 

Yenkiah's grammar. 

Chinniah Suri's grammar. — Chapters on Karaka 
and Samasa. 

Canarese^ Malayalam^ and Ooriya, in accordance with Tamil 
and Telugu as far as practicable. 

Afiihnetic, — Colenso^s generally, omitting duodecimals, cube- 
root and stocks. 

Also the chief Indian vreights and measures. 

Geometry, — Euclid, Book I. 

Morris's history of India (generally). 

Brief sketches of Europe# 

Geography , — The Manual. Asia and India in particular; 

general notions regarding the world and the 
outlines of Europe. 

''Methods — Fowler's work, or Murdoch's hints. 

N, B . — Very discreditable writing, figures or spelling, will 
cause a candidate to be rejected. For lesser de- 
ficiencies in these respects deductions will bo made 
from the marks which would otherwise be assigned 
to the answers. 


The exami- 
nation in the 
non-language 
subjects will 
be, in gene- 
ral, conduct- 
ed in the Ver- 
naculars. 


5tu Grade. Tamil, — 2nd and 3rd readers. Public Instruction Press, Pan- 

chatantra. Part I. 

Pope's catechism of grammar. 

2nd and 3rd readers, Public Instruction Press, Pan- 
chatantra, Part I. 

Sheshaya's grammar. 

Canarese^ Malayalam and Ooriya^ in accordance with Tamil 
and Telugu. 

Ar%thmeiic,^Yo\ix simple and compound rules, with the 
principal Indian weights and measures. 

Brief sketches of Asia. 

Geography , — India in general, with the Madras Presidency 
in particular ; general notions of the world, and 
outlines of Asia. * 

N, A— Fair proficiency in hand-writing, making of figures 
and spelling will be required. 
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Schedule D>. 

Writing TedB for School Mistresses* Certificates* 


Grades. 

Subjects of Examination, and Text Books recommended. 

Remarks. 

1st Grade. 

Selections in En^^lish Poetry, No. 2. 

„ „ Prose. 

Ouimmar, as in Sullivan or McLeod. 

TamiL’^Zxd, oook of lessons, Public Instruction Press. 

Pope^s poetical anthology. 

Pope’s 2nd grammar. 

Telugu,^^ri\. book of lessons, Public Instruction Press, 

Vomana selections. 

Venkiah’s grammar. 

Canarese^ Malayalam and Ooriya^ to agree with Tamil and Te- 
Ingu as far as practicable. 

llistoxy* — Morris’s India and England. 

Oeography* — M an ua 1 . 

Arithmetic* — Colenso’s, but omitting compound proportion, 
duodecimals, cube-root and stocks. 

Method, — Fowler’s work, or Murdoch’s hints. 

Needle-Work, — Ability to cut out and make up a shirt or jacket. 

N, Very discreditable writing, figures or spelling, will 

cause a Candidate to be rejected, b'ov lesser 
deficiencies in these respects, deductions will be 
made from the marks which would otherwise be 
assigned to the answers. 

• 

2nd Grade. 

2nd and 3rd books of lessons, Madras School 
Book Society. 

Selections in poetry. No. 1. 

Grammar (elementary knowledge). 

3rd book of lessons, Public Instruction Press. 

Pope’s poetical anthology. 1 

Catechism of grammar. 

3rd book of lessons. Public Instruction Press. 

Vemaiia selections. 

Sheshaya’s grammar. 

Canarese, Malayalam and Ooriya, to agree with Tamil and 
Telugu as nearly as practicable. 

History, — Brief sketches of Europe and Asia, 

Geography, — Manual, Europe and Asia generally; India in 
particular. 

Arithmetic, including vulgar fractions, and sim- 
ple proportion, but omitting decimals, as well 
as what is not required for Ist Grade. 

Fowler’s work, or Murdoch’s hints. 

Needlei-work,^Kh\\\ij to make up a shirt or jacket which has 
been cut out. 

N. .S,— Very discreditable writing, figures or spelling, will 
cause a Candidate to be rejected. For lesser defi- 
ciencies in these respects, deductions will be made 
from the marks which would otherwise be assigned 
to the answers. 


8rd Grade. 

Tamil, — 1st and 2nd readers. Public Instruction Press. 
Telugu,-^ ,, „ 

So in other languages. * 

Geography, — India, outlines of Asia and general notion of 
• the world. 

Arithmetic, — Four simple and compound rules. 
NeeHe-work.^khWity to hem neatly. 

N, 2.— Fair proficiency in hand-writing, making of figures 
and spelling will be requir^. 
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PROVISIONA.1. REVISED ORANT-IN-A-ID RULES FOR BOMBAT. 

(Passed in February 1866^, 

Aid will henceforward be experimentally given to Schools under recognized mnnagemeni 
in accordance with the following Rules, which supersede those published in the Government 
Gazette of the 8th June 1858 and the 2ttth November 1SG3, and which will remain in force 
for two years from the present date, being then subject to revision as experience may show 
to be needed ; — 

I. The Managers of Schools who may be desirous of receiving aid from the State must, 
on their first application, be registered in the Office of the Director of Public Instruction, at 
least Fix months before the commencement of the official year then next following. 

II. The application for registration must bo accompanied -by one or otlier of the forms 
appended {see Schedule C,), which must afford full information on the points enumerated. 

III. All registered Schools will be inspected once, during the official year, by the Govern- 
ment Inspecting Officer, who will give notice to the Managers beforehand of the probable 
time of examination. 

IV. Provided that, if the Inspecting Officer on his visit shall consider the arrangements 
of any Schools to bo palpably defective as regards accommodation, registry of attendance, <»r 
otherwise, he may decline to examine, forwarding however a full report of his reasons for so 
declining to the Director of Public Instriietion and the School Managers. 

V. The Inspecting Officer will examine all tho pupils submitted to him according to the 
Standard for which they may be respectively presented (sco Schedule A.), and will furnish tho 
Managers with a certificate of the number of pupils passed by him under each Standard, and of 
the number entitled to capitation, 

VI. The number of pupils presented for examination must in no case exceed the 
average number who have been in attendance during the previous 1:Z months, and no pupil 
will he examined who has not attended tho Suhocl for at least the one month immediately 
preceding the examination. 

VII. It is to be understood that no pupil, except in European and Eurasian Schools, shall 
be allowed to pass twice under the same Standard, or to he examined for a certificate more 
than once during the official year. 

VIII. No pupil will he examined, or have his attendance counted, in calculating tho 
average attendance, who is below six or ahf>ve years of age. 

IX. After each examination the Managers should forward to the Educational Inspector 
an abstract for the amount to which they mav he entitled under Standards I. to V. of Schedule 
B., accompanied by the certificate mentioned in Rule V, 

X. Grants for matriculation will only he awarded to a School in the case of hoys who 
have attended that School for two full years preceding. Applications on this account should 
be forwarded to the Director of Puldic Instruction by the Managers immodialely after the 
Matriculation Exanination, accompanied in each case by a co)iy of the University Registrar's 
certificate, and an autlicnticaied statement of the hoys' attendance at the School, 

XI. Schools! which at present receive aid from the State cannot, unless they elect to 
renounce such aid, present pupils for examination under these Rules. But tliis provision is 
not in any way meant to affect the allowances made by the State to soldiers' orphans, 

XII. Aid may also he granted under the above Rules to such Private Schools as are 
considered by the Educational Department to be under proper m.inagcnieut. 

XIII. All Schools.reeeiviug aid from the State uiuW the above Rules will he required to 
furnish all returns called for by the Government of India. 

XIV. It is to be clearly understood that grants cannot he claimed under the above Rules 
irrespective of the circumstances of the case, and the limits of the sum at tho disposal of 
Government. Should a grant be in any case refused, the reasons for refusal will he communi- 
cated to the applicants, and will also be published in the Adiniaistrution Report of the 
Educational Department. 

Schedule A. 

STANDARDS OF EXAMINATION. 

For European and Eurasian Schools^ 

I. — Standard- 

ly^ Multiplication tables and simple addition. 

— Heading, easy child's book, and writing words of one syllable. 

II. — Standard— 

Ist head. — Arithmetic, first four rules. 

%nd „ — Reading, easy narrative, 

Zfd „ —Writing, large band. 

III. — Standard— 

}sf Arithmetic to Rule-of-Three inclusive. 

Hfid „ — Writing, fair small hand. ^ 

Srd „ Repetition of 100 linofl of easy poetry. 

(b.) Reading as of a newspaper. 
tUh ,1 — W riting to dictation from the same. 
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IV. — StaniJard — 

Isi Mathematica — 

{a.) Arithmetic fo vul<var and decimal fractions. 

{d.) Euclid to the 10th proposition, Ist Book. 

(c.) Algebra up to multiplication aod subtraction* 

9,nd „ — Englibh— 

(a.) Heading and explanation of easy English classics. 

(b.) Recitation of clagsical poetry, 3U0 (lines). 

(c.) Dictation, inclmling hand- writing. 

(d.) Grammar, rules of syntax. 

Srd „ —Second language, i. e., either Latin, Sanscrit, or any Vernacular 
language. 

Written translation into English of easy sentences. 

V. — Standard — 

ls£ Acad, — Mathematics — 

{a.) Arithmetic, complete with mensuration. 

(b.) Euclid, 1st Book, with simple deductions. 

(e.) Algebra, to simple equations. 

2fjd „ —English— 

(a.) Haraphrase of English poetry. 

(b:) Grammar and analysis of sentences. 

(c.) Composition on a given subject. 

3 ;.^; —Second language, either Latin, Sanscrit or any Vernacular 

language. 

Written translation into English from any ordinary School book, and vice vend, 

VL — Stainlard — 

Matriculation in the University of Bombay. 


N, B , — Under each Of the 3rd, 4th and 6th Standards pux)ils may be allowed to pass twice^ but not more than twice. 


For An Vernacular ScAools^ 

I. — Standard — 

lei Arithmetic — Four simple rules. 

2nd „ — English— 

(a,) Reading of Ist and 2nd books, with explanatioaw 
(d.) Spelling, easy words. 

(o.) Writing, large hand, 

^rd ff, —Vernacular. 

(«.) Reading 3rd book, with explanation. 

(^4 Writing easy words. 

II. — Standard — 

Arithmetic — Reduction and four compound rules. 

2nd ,, — English — 

(a) Reading and explaining 3rd book. 

\b.) Writing half text. 

(<?.) Grammar. — Parts of speech, 

\d.) Written translation into English of easy sentences. 

Zrd „ —Vernacular. 

(a,) Heading 4th book, with explanation. 

(^.) Writing, 

' (o;) Grammar, declensions and conjugations. 

IIL— Standard— • 

lei head, — Arithmetic— To- simple proportion aod interest inclusive.. 

'2nd „ —English— 

(a.) Reading 4th book, with vivd voce explanation in English car 
Vernacular. 

(J.) Parsing easy sentences. 

(e,) Writing, fair small hand. 

Srdf jf —Vernacular— 

{a,) Reading senior school books, with explanation. 

(d.) Writing easy sentences to dictation, 

((?.) Easy parsing. ^ 

{d.) Wnttea translation into English from any ordinary school book. 
IV.— Standard— 

head, — Mathematics— 

(a.) Arithmetio up to compound proportion and vulgar and decimal 
fractions. 

(3.) Euclid. To the end of the 10th proposition, Ist book. 

\c,) Algebra, multiplication and subtraction. 

2nd „ — English— 

(a,) Reading eenior school books, with explanation^^ 

{b,) Dictation, including hand-writing. 

(c.) Grammar, common rules of syntax. 
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3rd had, — ^Vernacalar— 

((<.) TrunitlatioQ from English into Vernacular^ or vice veretf^ of any senior 
school book. 

(d.) Writing to dictation from the same. 

(c.) Grammar and analysis of sentences. 

V. — Standard — 

Is^ had, — Mathematics— 

(a.) Arithmetic^ complete. 

(6.) Euclidi 1st book, with simple deductions. 

(c.) Algebra, to simple equations. 

2nd „ — English — 

(a,) Heading and explanation of the simple English classics. 

(A.) Pnraphraso. 

(c.) Grammar and analysis of sentences. 

Srd „ — Vernacular — 

(a.) Translation from English into Vernacular, or vice vered, 

(b.) Paraphrase of Vernacular poetry taken from ordinary school books. 
(c.) Vernacular grammar and idioms. 

VI. — Standard. — Matriculation— 

y, ^,~The oiaminatiou under the 1 Vtb and VtU Standards will bo conducted in Englifib. 

For Vernacular Schools. 

I. — Standard — 

^st head, — Arithmetic, addition and the multiplication tables. 

2nd „ Meriting syllables. 

3rd „ Heading Ist and 2nd books. 

II. — Standard — 

Arithmetic, four simple rules. 

2nd „ — 

{a.) Writing, simple words, 

(5.) Reading and explanation of 3rd book. 

III. — Standard- 

ly^ head, — Arithmetic up to Rule-of-Three. 

2 id „ —Writing to dictation from a senior school book. 

3rd „ —Reading and explanation of 4th book. 

IV. — Standard— 

\st head, — ^Arithmetic, complete. 

2nd „ — ^V ernacular writing from dictation. 

3Td ,, — 

(a,) Reading current Vernacular literature; ineluding newspapers, 

(d.) Paraphrasing Vernacular poetry taken from ordinary school books. 
M „ —(a.) Vernacular grammar. 

y, B . — Portuguese Schools will be entitled to the same grants ns Vornncular and Anglo •V’ernnciilar Schools. A» 
regards these, the words ** Portuguese" and ** Anglo* Portuguese" may be read throughout the Kulee and 
Schedules for Vorouoular and Auglo-Veruucular. 


Schedule B- 

GRANTS TO PUPILS PASSED UNDER TUB SEVERAL STANDARDS: 
For European and Euraeian School*. 


». - - .5 6 6 0 ' 15 

Schedule are greatly J III. ,, ... ...JlT 5 6 5 25 

in excess of t hoi IV. „ ... ... 20 15 15 0 50 

'TZTa V. ,, ... ... 30 30 30 0 90 

o one. l^VI. „ (]\latrical'atioti) ... ... ... 160 

In addition to the above, in the case of girls. Rupees five under the Ilnd Standard^ and 
Rupees 10 under the Illrd Standard, may be awarded for good plain needle-work^ 

For Anglo^Vemacular Schools. 

let head. 2nd bead. 8rd head. TotnU 
Rs. , Ra. Rs. Re. 




1st head; 

2nd head. 

8rd head. 

4th head. 

Total, 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Ri. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

n- 

Standard ... 

... 5 

5 

0 

0 . 

10 

II. 

••• 

... 5 

5 

6 

0 

15 

III. 

„ ... 

... lo- 

5 

5 

5 

25 

IIV. 

„ ... 

... 20 

15 

15 

0 

50 

V. 

„ ••• 

... 30 

30 

30 

0 

90 

Lvr. 

„ (Matriculation) 

. • . * . 

. 

•• 

1. ... 

150 


The total grants 
obtainable under tbie 
Schedule are greatly 
in excess of the 
amounts under the 
old Schedule. 


I. — Standard 

II. « 


With capitation allowance of Rupees two on the average attendance of pupils during* 
the year. 



I 
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T(yr Vernacular SehooU, 

1ft head. 2Dd head. 3rd head. 4fch head. Total. 
Ra. Ba. Ba. Ra. Bs. 

I.— Standard ••• 1 


II. 

III. 

TV. 


if 

ft 


With capitation allowance of eight annas 
the year. 


110 0 2 
1110 8 
11114 
on the average attendance of pupils during 


iV. B . — No Capitation allowance will be granted to Private Scboola admitted to aid under Rule XIT. Nor will any 
School be entitled to capitation allowance aa au Anglo- Vernacular School which does not educate pupila up to the 3rd 
Anglo- Vernacular Standard. 


Schedule C* 
Poem I. 


For Schools under recognized management. 


1 

2 1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Locality. 

Depcription af 
School. 

1 

Perflona reaponsiblo 
for its munagu* 
lueut. 

Averni^e annual cx- 
peiuiiture on bo- 
cukr educatiou. 

Probable number of pupils that 
will be presented for examiua- 
tion under each Standard at 
the Inspection or Matricula- 
tion Bxiiininntion during the 
year for which a grant is re- 
quested. 

Remarks. 




1 




Form II. 

For Private Schools, 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Locality. 

Dewrip- 
tion of 
School. 

Date of 
establish* 
ment. 

Names, ages 
and places of 
cducutioii of 
the Master 
n u d Aslis- 
tant Masters. 

Total amount 
of foes an* 
nually r o • 
ccived for 
instruction. 

Probable number of pupils 
that will be presented for 
examination under each 
Standard at the Inspection 
or Matriculation Examina- 
tion during the yO'Ar for 
which a grant is requested. 

Names and 
p 1 n ces of 
aboiie, Ac., of 
p a rt i e 8 to 
whom refer- 
ence may be 
wade. 

Remarks. 










GRANT-IN-AID RULES FOR OUDB. 

(Passed in November 1864 .^ 

I. The Local Government, at its discretion and upon such conditions as may seem fit in 
each case (reference being had to tlie requirements of each district as compared with others, 
and to the funds at the disposal of Governraeot,) will grant aid in money, books, or other- 
wise to any School under adequate local management, in which a good secular education is 
given through the medium either of English or the Vernacular tongue. The erection, en- 
largement, and repairs of School-houses are included among the objects for which aid may bo 
given. Whenever a building grant is aslfed fur, it must be borne in mind that a plan and 
estimate of the building, and the number for whoso accommodation it is required, should 
accompany the application. 

II. In the event of any building towards the erection, purchase, enlargement or repair 
of which a grant may have been made by Government being subsequently devoted to any 
other than educational purposes, the Government shall have the option of purchasing the 
building at a valuation to be determined by arbitrators, credit being given for the amount of 
the grant which may have been made by Government. 

III. In respect of any such Sclmol for which application for aid is made, full information 
must 1)0 supplie<l on the following points : — 

Firstly* — The pecuniary resources, permanent and temporary, on which the School will 
depend for support. 

Secondly, — The proposed monthly expenditure in detail. 

Thirdly, — The average number of pupils to be instructed. 

Fomtkly, — The persons responsible 4br the management. 

Fifthly , — The languages and subjects included in the course of instruction. 

Sixthly, — ^The number and salaries of Masters and Mistresses. 

Sf'vetitMy, — The nature and amount of aid sought. 

Eighthly , existence of other Schools receiving aid within ^ distance of six miles* 
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IV. Any School to which aid is given, together with all' its accounts, books and other 
records shall he at all times open to inspection and examination by any Officer appointed by 
the Local Government for the purpose. 

V. Girls' Schools will receive liberal encouragement on the above principles ; but the 
inspection of the Schools by Government Officers will not, as a rule, be enforced. 

VI. The Government will not interfere with the actual management of a School thus 
aided ; but will seek, upon the frequent reports of its Inspectors, to judge from results whether 
a good secular education is practically imparted or not, and it will withdraw its aid from any 
School which may be for any considerable period unfavorably reported upon in this respect. 

VII. In giving grants-in-aid the following piinciples will be observed * 

faj . — The Government always endeavor so to give its aid that the effect shall not bo the 
substitution of public for private expenditure, but the increase and improvement of 
education. 

fbj, — Grants will be given to those Schools only, with the exception of Normal Schools 
and Girls' Schools, at which some fee is rec^uired from at least two-thirds of the scholars. 

(c ), — 'f he Government grant will not in any case exceed the expenditure defrayed by 
contributions from private persons and bodies. 

VIII. It is to be distinctly understood that grants-in-aid will be awarded only on the 
principle of perfect religious neutrality, and that no preference will be given to any School on 
the ground that any particular religious doctrines are taught or not taught therein. 

IX. The Inspectors shall not make any enquiry in the course of their 'periodical inspection 
into the religious doctrines which may he taught at the Schools, but will understand that their 
duty is strictly confined to matters concerning the secular purpose of the School. 

GRANT-IN-AID RULES FOR THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

{Passed in March 1865). 

Part A. — 'Rales applicable to Schools for General Education. 

I. The Local Government, at its discretion and upon such conditions as may seem fit 
in each case (reference hein? had to the requirements of each district as compared with others, 
and to the funds at the disposal of Government), will grant aid in money, books, or other- 
wise, to any School in which a good secular education Is given through the medium, either 
of English or the Vernacular tongue, to males or females, or both, and which is under ade- 
quate local management. 

II. In respect of any such School for which application for aid is made, full information 
must be supplied on the following points 

1^^/y.— The pecuniary resources, permanent and temporary, on which the School will 
depend for support. 

%ndly, — The proposed average annunl expenditure on the School. 

— The estim.ated average numbt»r of pupils that will receive instruction, the ages of 
the pupils and tlie average duration of their attendance at the School. 

The persons responsible for the management and permanence of the School, and 
the time for which they will continue to be responsible. 

— The nature and course of instruction that will bo imparted. 

(^Ihljf . — The number, names, and salaries of Masters and Mistresses, and subjects taught 
by each, (In the case of Schools whose establishraeut is contingent upon tho 
reception of a grant-in-aid, this information will be furnished so soon as the 
School is opened). 

7lhl ^. — The books to be used in the several classes of the School. 

^t/il ^, — The nature and amount of aid sought, and the purpose to which it is to be 
applied. 

III. Any School to which aid may be given shall be at all times open to inspection and 
examination, together with all its current account and lists of Establishment and scholars, 
by any Officer appointed by the local Administration for the purpose. Such inspection and 
examination shall have no reference to religious instruction, but only to secular educatipn, 

IV. The Government will not, in any manner, interfere with the actual management of a 

School thus aided ; but will seek, upon the frequent Reports of its Inspectors, to judge from 
results, whether a good secular education is practically imparted or not ; and it will withdraw 
its aid from any School which may be for any considerable period unfavorably reported upon 
in this respect. . . , , ' 

V. In giving grants-in-aid, the Government will observe the following general princi- 
ples : Grants-in-aid will be given to those Schools only (with the exception of Normal and 
Female Schools) at which some fee, however small, is required from the scholars ; and wherever 
it is possible to do so, they will be appropriated to specific objects, according to the peculiar 
wants of each School and district. 

VI. No grant will, in any case, exceed in amount the sum expended on the instruction 
from private sources, and the Government will always endeavor so to give its aid that tho 
effect shall not be the substitution of public for private expenditure, but the increase and 
improvement of education. 

VII. It is to be distinctly understood that grants-in-aid will be awarded only on tho 
principle of perfect religious neutrality, and that no preference will be given to any School ou 
the ground that any particular religious doctrines are taught or not taught therein. 
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VIII. When the inhabitants of any town desire to establish a department in connection 
•with any Zillah or , town School, for instruction in any science or language not included in the 
curriculum of study, and subscribe a certain sufficient sum for the establishment of . such a 
department, then a grant not exceeding the sum expended from the abovementioned source 
may be bestowed. 

IX. One of the objects contemplated in Rule V. is the erection by private persons of 
suitable School-houses. With regard to the application for a building grant, the following 
Rules are to be observed 

I. — The Inspector of Schools must declare that he believes that there is a necessity for 
a School building in the locality proposed. 

n. — A plan and estimate of the building must be approved of by the inspecting Autho- 
rity and the Director of Public Instruction. 

in. — The site must also meet the approval of the Inspector. 

IV. — The amount contributed hy the Governnaent shall not exceed, nor in some cases 

equal, the amount contributed from private sources. « 

V. — In the event of any building towards the erection, purchase, enlargement or repair 

of which a grant may have been made by Government being subsequently 
(liveried to any other than educational purposes, the Government shall have the 
option of purchasing the building at a valuation to be determined by arbitrators, 
credit being given for the amount of the grant which may have been made by 
Government. 



proposed to lie established. 

II. A Normal School shall include— 

1«%. — A School for training adults. 

A practising department in which Masters under training may learn to exercise 
their profession. 

III. No grant shall be made to a Normal School, unless the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion is satisfied with the premises, management, and staff. 

IV. To every adult of more than 18 years and of good moral chara(5ter, who shall sign 
a declaration that he intends dona fide to a(iopt and follow the nrofession 'of a School Master, 
and that he will submit to the discipline of the School, ^and also shall pass an examination 
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prescribed by the department, the sum of Rupees four per mensem will bo paid. This 
grant will continue for one year only ; and should the School Master infringe any of the 
conditions of his declaration, he will be required to re-pay to the State all the money that 
he has received, together with one Rupee a month during the time he was in attendance 
for schooling fees. A clause to this effect. will be inserted in the declaration. 

V. As the demand for School Masters is limited, stipends will not be paid to more than 
30 pupils at any one Normal School. 

VI. At the end of the year all the stipendiary pupils of the Normal School will 
undergo an examination in the theory and practice of their profession, and in certain subjects 
to be prescribed by the Educational Department. 

VII. For every man who shall pass the test prescribed for Town School^ Masters, tho 
Normal School Masters shall receive the sum of Hupees 50 ; and for each of those who pass 
the test prescribed for Village School Masters, Rupees 25 shall be paid. 

VIII. The Normal School Masters shall receive no payment for any man who has been 
less than one year under instruction, and who shall not have attended School for at least 
200 days. 

IX. Grants-in-aid will be given to the practising School in the same manner, and on 
the same system, as to Vernacular indigenous Schools. 

X. To enable Normal School Masters to procure the necessary School furniture and 
educational apparatus, an advance of one-half of tho outlay on these materials will be made. 
The advance will be adjusted at the end of one year. 

XI. At Normal Schools where English is taught, and men are prepared for Zillah 
Schools, double the rates prescribed in Rule VII. shall be paid on the students under training 
passing the necessary exarunation. 

XII. Tho State vvill, in every case, contribute one-half of the expense incurred on the 
erection of a Training College, after an approved pattern,— tho building so erected being 
regarded as subject to the conditions specified in Section 5 of IX. of the Rules (A.) appli- 
cable to Schools for General Education. 

XIII. Double tho rates contained in paragraph 7 will be paid for trained School Mis- 
tresses. Their subsistence allowance, whilst under instruction, will be the same as that 
allowed for men. 


Part C . — for indigenous ScTmh^ 

I. To money provided locally for School buildings, furniture, &c., Government will add 
an equal sum— 

(Ij, — ^Provided that building sites bo approved of by the Deputy Commissioner. 

(2). — Provided that the house be made over to Government, when tho object fur 

which the grant was made ceases to exist. 

II. For each boy who passes an examination, according to the Ist or lowest Standard, 
as noted at the end of these Rules, the Teachers shall receive payment at the rate of one anna 
per mensem — 

(1). — Provided that the pupil is not more than 10 years of age. 

III. For each boy who passes on examination according to the 2nd Standard, the 
Teacher shall receive payment at the rate of two annas per mensem— 

(1).— Provided that the pupil is not more than 12 years of age. 

IV. For each boy who passes the examination prescribed by the 3rd Standard, tho 
Teacher shall receive payment at the rate of three annas per mensem. 

V. For each boy who passes the examination prescribed in the 4th or highest Standard, 
the Teacher will receive payment at the rate of four anuas per mensem, 

VI. No Teacher will receive payment for any boy who shall not have attended his 
School for a period of six months prior to the examination, and payment will be made for 
the period the boy may have been in the School. 

VII. The same scale of payment will not be made for any boy for more than two succes- 
sive years. 

VIII. If a boy fails to pass all subjects of the accompanying tests, no allowance will 
be paid to the School Master for the pupil so failing. 

IX. The Teacher shall keep a register of admittance according to prescribed form. 

X. At the recommendation of the Examiner, a portion of the total payment, and not 
exceeding one-fourtb, will be given to the Teacher in the shape of maps and books. 

XI. On the first examination, after the promulgation of these Rules, payment will be 
made for the previous 12 months : but future payments will be calculated from the date 
of the former Examination. Such Examinations will bo annual. 

XII. No Master shall receive payment for more than 50' pupils, unless he keeps an 
Assistant or Pupil Teacher for every 26 boys above 60. 

XIII. In the case of 6irV Schools, the payments mentioned in Rules II., III., IV. andi 
V. will be doubled. 



Itevised curriculum of Studies prescriled for the Examination of Scltolars in indigenous Schools, 


f 
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GRANT-IN-AID RULES FOR BRITISH^BURMAH. 
(Paued in August 1804^. 


TitB Grant-in*aid Rules for British Burmah are the same as those for Benjjal, with the 
modificatioiis indicated in the f^dlowing letter from the Chief Commissioner of British 
Burmah, dated the 23rd July 1864 

I have the honor to acknowledsfe the receipt of Extract from the Proceedings of tho 
Government of India, in the Home Department, No. 585, dated the 22nd of May last, 
together with copies of the various Rules under which grants-in-aid are now made to 
Schools. 


(i). — * Grants will be piven to those Schools only (with tho 
exception of Normal Schools ami Girls* Schools) at which fees of 
reasonable amount are required from the Scholars.' 

(c).— ‘ For other Schools in which the expenditure is more than 
Rupees 30 per mensem, the Governincnt grant will not, as a rule, 
exceed two-tliirds of tho income guaranteed from local sources.* 


^ 2. With reference to education in British Burmah, I beg to state that tho revised 

Rules, recently promulgated in Bengal, 
appear to me to be well adapted to 
British Burmah with two exceptions. 
The exceptions arc tho Rules noted in 
the margin. Tho reasons why I do 
not wish to include them in the Rules 
for grants-in-aid to Schools in British Burmah are as follow : 

3. Hitherto grants-in-aid have been made exclusively to Schools established and 
supported by Missionary Societies at the Towns and Stations. But it is now proposed to 
extend the grants-in-aid to Village Schools, Now it will nob be easy to establish regular 
fees in such Schools. Tho parents of tho scholars will support tho Master by presents in 
kind ; but, if fees .are rigidly to be established, I fear tho usefulness of tho grants-in-aid 
would be very much restricted. 

“ 4. Further, I look forward to the time when the Buddhist monks, who instruct 
children in their monasteries as a part of their duty, will accept books on astronomy, 
European history, and other subjects to be used as a recognized portion of the course of 
instruction in their monasteries. Some Buddhist priests who have been educated in our 
Schools have told me that they would have no objection to such a plan. But fees from 
scholars in such cases could not be expected, and no grant-in-aid could properly be accepted 
on such conditions. The children are instructed, as a matter of religious duty, according 
to tho rules of the Buddhist monks when they take their vows. They depend for their 
support on the voluntary alms of their flock. 

** 5, Under the circumstances, I beg to request that His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council will bo pleased to allow me to adapt tho revised Rules for Bengal to 
British Burmah, with the modifications above mentioned, I may also add that the sixth 
, . - „ , , , heading of Rule II., as per margin, will have 

either to be modified, or to bo applied m practice, 

with reference to the foregoing remarks.*^ 
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Appendix B* « 

RULES FOR THE GRANT OP AID TO SCHOOLS FOR EUROPEAN AND EURASIAN CHIL- 

DREN-COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE RULES CONTAINED IN “ LORD CANNING’S MINUTE 

OF OCTOBER 1860.” 

Statement ly the Bishop op Calcthta on the snt^ect of SchooU for European and Eurasian 
children in India (for circulation in the United Kingdom). 

Ravenswood, Simla, 80 th July 1860 . 

Considering the interest which has lately been shown in every subject connected with 
India, and the general acknowledgment that Englishmen have no more pressing national 
duty than to promote the good of a people providentially committed to their trust, no apology 
is necessary for bringing to their notice one of the greatest wants of this country, especially 
as it is one which, from its simplicity, is very likely to be overlooked among enterprises of 
wider and more exciting importance. 

Whatever may be our hopes of benefiting the Natives of India by direct Missionary efforts, 
by education, by good government, and by contact with European thought, it is quite certain 
that the conduct and character of the Christians settled among them must have the most 
direct influence on their estimate of Christianity and Western civilization. If a generation 
calling itself Christian, and descended wholly or partly from European parents, grow up in 
ignorance and evil habits, the tflect on the Heathen aud Mahomedan population will be 
most disastrous. 

But besides this obvious evil, it is nothing less than a national sin to neglect a class who 
are our fellow Christians and fellow subjects, whose presence in India is due entirely to our ‘ 
occupation of the country, but who, unless real efforts are made for their good, are in great 
moral and spiritual danger. 

The class to which I refer consists of a large number of persons of European or mixed * 
descent, some employed by Government in the Uncovenanted Service, others seeking a liveli- 
hood from some of the sources of profit which ore now opening in the country, for whoso 
children there are no adequate means of education ; w’hen these children are of wholly European 
origin, they could not be properly reared in the plains, even though efficient Schools existed 
there; when they are Eurasians, they would at least he much benefited in many ways 
by removal to the Hills. 

As my evidence on this subject may be undervalued from my short residence in the coun- 
try, 1 think it well, before 1 state what has been done, or what we are desirous to do for the 
education of such children, to cite the testimony of men of experience who. have addressed 
either to myself or to my Chaplain letters in answer to a Circular which I lately issued on the 
subject. The following are extracts from these letters, all w^ritten by persons who have lived 
long in India, who are holding important situations under Governinikt, and are well acquaint- 
ed with the circumstances and wants of the class in question : — 

I. From the Commissioner of a Division in (he North-Western PranWcj.— The question 
is, indeed, one of vital importance, and those who are thrown among the class of writers, 
and see boys and girls growing up among Native servants, in most cases picking up a 
very imperfect acquaintance with the English language, but too well instructed in things 
which it would be better if they never knew, have long felt the urgent necessity of pro- 
viding them with Schools. The great obstacle to the success of any local scheme in India 
is the absence of permanent residents, and therefi»re the want of a permanent Inundation; 
we seldom have the same society lor many months together. Those who are in a position to 
afford the largest pecuniary aid are generally approaching their period of retirement from the 
service, and the customary changes of appointment or promotion are perpetually breaking up 
the society in Indian Stations. For this reason, 1 think that the comprehensive scheme pro- 
posed by the Bishop will meet with general support. The class of people who require most 
looking after are writers who receive on an average from Rupees 100 to 150 per mensem. 

It is a very numerous body, and where there are several children, the cost of necessaries under 
the most economical management will leave a very small margin for education, and on the 
other hand it is a great object to remove them from intercourse with Natives, which is 
attained by the proposal to place the School in the Himalayas. 

II. From a Member of the Sudder Board.— -Ulme are immense hindrances in the way of 
establishing an efficient and peimanent School. Society is so flitting, and the resources and 
peome of a School are so uncertain, that unless it be taken in hand by some permanent body, 
and has a main spring of existence beyond a local Committee, it is vain to hope for the 
establishment of an efficient Institution— meanwhile the young are perishing for lack of 
knowledge.*' The Christian Reader's scheme, originated by your Lordship when you were at 
Allahabad, promises to be useful for visiting and instructing the lower classes and the 
Europeans, &c., attached to the Railway at Kuchpoorwa; but there is no School for their 
children, and, until such is available, we cannot but expect the rising generation to grow up 
careless, ignorant, and unchristian, 

III. Frosn a Commissioner. — It will give roe very great pleasure to carry out to the best 
of my ability your Lordship's wishes, and L trust that the result of my enquiries may be, in 
some degree, equal to the importance of the object in view. At present, for want of some 
Institution of the kind contemplated, many of the sons of our Uncovenanted Officers are 
educated by Jesuits, not because the parents are hostile to our Church, but from absolute 
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dearth of Schools conducted on Church principles at a moderate cost. Your Lordship will pro- 
bably find it necessary to have two Schools, one accessible to the residents of the Cis and 
Trans-Sutlej, and the other for the North-Western Provinces; and in each School it will, 
perhaps, be advisable to have a hig^her and lower Departments, under one Principal, but at a 
different rate of yearly payment. 

IV. From the Principal of a Government College, — I am extremely happy to hear of the 

movement which the Bishop is making to establish good Schools for the children of European 
parents. That the want is a real one is apparent to all who have had much opportunity of 
being acquainted with boys brought up in this country. I confidently hope and believe 
that his Lordship^s efforts will be largely responded to. Certainly few objects can be more 
worthy of the support of all Christian residents in India and well-wishers of the country. 
Whilst so many direct efforts are made for Christianizing and improving the people around us, 
it is too often forgotten how enormously important, with reference to this work, is the in- 
direct or unconscious influence of the resident Christian population, more powerful perhaps, or 
rather, one way or other, than all the Missionary labors in the country ; and thus, 

for the sake of those around us, as well as for our own, whilst we urgently need for the present 
generation a largo increase to the spiritual agency at work among the adult (’hristian 
residents, both the present and succeeding generations, Christian and heathen, will, under 
the blessing of God, reap the benefit of such Schools as his Lordship has proposed. 

V. From a Chaplain in the Punjab,-^! return the Bishop’s papers, and am sorry that but 
few have put down th(jir names as able and willing to send their children to School. But this 
is not a proof of any indifference to the subject, for the want is so universally felt that few 
wlio could at all afford it would refuse to avail themselves of such an opportunity for the 
education of their boys. Several have withheld their names from the idea that it is a pros- 
pect too remote to be of much interest to them personally ; but there is every thing to 
encourage the Bishop in the good work, and many in this station would resort to such a School 
if once estahlished. ' 

VI. From a Deputy Knowing that such a School is the ofying want of 

India, as far as the Clerks and that class of society are concerned, I warmly secogd the Bishop’s 
project myself, and hope that he may bo able to establish a good School in the Hills, to the 
support of which I shall gladly contribute. There are several Clerks here with families ; their 
children are growing up ; they can never hope to send them to England ; and I do not know 
to what School they can send them in India. They would be glad enough to send them if a 
good and clicap School were established, but men of this class are unable to assist in carrying 
out such a project. As regards the rates of schooling, Rupees 10 per mensem should be the 
lowest, and Rupees 30 per mensem the highest. 

VII. From a Does the Bishop fully appreciate the slender means of the public 

on whoso behalf he proposes the School ? He must have an endowment, providing for a 
certain number of poor sdlolars annually ; and I think that 10 per cent, of income is all that 
can be expected from a Clerk for the education of one child, 15 per cent, for two, and per 
cent, for three. The avenii^o income of people sending their children to such a School as is 
required in India would be under Rupees 200 a month. 

VI II. From a Commissioner, the seat of Government, Allahabad has drawn to 
itself the miscellaneous homeless Christian population whom the rebellion rendered dependent 
on the Government, or on charity ; among these are widows and orphans of mixed blood who, 
in many cases, speak Hiudoostane^ only,— -a large and much neglected class. There are persons 
so ignorant of the first principles of Christianity (though nominally Christians) as to be 
utterly unable to teach their children. There are no Schools for them ; no one has time to do 
more than relieve their temporal wants, and the consequence is th«t many lapse into Mahome- 
(lanism, or lead lives which shock the professors of any religious belief. We are utterly 
helpless as to dealing with this evil ; many cases have come under my notice in consequence 
of applications for pensions when husbands and fathers were killed during the mutiny, in 
which whole families of children, unable to speak a word of English, and utterly uninstructed, 
growing up in the city among Mahomedans and idolaters, are learning ail tliat is bad. The 
probable future of the girls especially is painful to contemplate. 

IX. From the Director of Public Instruction in the Punjab, — The object should be to 
found Schools in the Himalayas for the children of European and Eurasian residents in India 
ot the poorer , classes. If for Rupees 10 or Rupees 15 a month a child could be boarded, clothed, 
a\id rtolly well educated at a good School in the Hills, where he would live in a healthy 
instead of a debilitating climate, and would at all times associate with boys of his own 
class instead of running wild among Natives of the lowest order, where he would be brought 
up in a healthy moral atmosphere, and freed from the many pernicious influences which would 
be acting on his youthful mind elsewhere, I cannot imagine that there would be any lack 
of candidates for admission. In founding such a School we could not do better than take 
that admirable Institution the Lawrence Asylum at Sunawur for our model. It provides for 
the care and education of 500 children of soldiers, and what is now wanted is just such 
another Asylum for the children of the poorer non-Military classes. And by means of 
Government aid and private liberality, I should hope that the cost to the parents of each child 
at such an Institution might be reduced to sums varying from Eup^s 10 to Rupees 15 ^ 
month, according to circumstances. The prime object must be to raise by private donation^ 
and subscriptions the requisite funds for buildings capable of accommodating sav 100 children, 
for with that number the experiment can be ^irly made, and it will soon be evident how 
fur the success attending it warrants its further extension. Considering that the object in 
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view is directly to aid the hard*workin» classes of Government servants in educating? their 
families, and indirectly to raise up a most efficient body of candidates Jbr subordinate Govern- 
ment employ, it is pretty certain that Government aid will not be withheld ; and if the nature 
of the School be once clearly defined, and the really useful and benevolent aim of its promoters 
be only properly understood, there seems every prospect of the project meeting with liberal 
support from the English public both in India and at Home. 

To these testimonies I may add an extract from the Report of the Select Committee 
on European Settlement and Colonisation in India, ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 9th August, 1859:— 

It has been suggested that Asylums, like those founded by the lamented Sir Henry 
Lawrence, might be Jidvantageously formed on the Hills, where, in a climate like that of our 
own country, children might be trained with a special view to the practical improvement of 
India, and to the acquisition of a knowledge of the people and the country. Mechanics 
and practical agriculturists are much wanted in India. The Planters state that young men 
aquainted with the Native languages are much required for their Establishments. Thus 
educated, they might also be emph>yed for extending the commerce and manufactures of Great 
Britain anJ Europe in the East.^' 

The above extracts are quoted as going more or less into d{*tail, but they are a very small 
number of the expressions of sympathy ami promise of co-operation which I have received, 
either in writing or couvers.ition, iVorn persons whose judgment is of the greatest value. They 
are all from the letters of Government Officers in the Punjab or N«)rth-West ; for although I 
have been strongly urged to try to establish a School for Bengal at Darjeeling, yet, as there 
are good Schools in C«l<3Utt:i, I thought that this object, however desirable, might be postponed 
till the wants of the Upper Provinces were in some degree supplied. Tiie extracts provo three 
points in particular — (1) that the waut of education is most real and pressing ; (si) that it can 
only be supplied by the munificence of those who care for India ; ami (8) that there is 
abundance of secular employment open for well educated persons in this country, whilo we 
might hope that some trained in a good School in the Hills, and transferred in early manhood 
to the foundation of Bishop's College, might, in their turn, by God's blessing, become useful as 
School Masters and as Ministers of the Anglo-Indian Church. 

The want, to the reality of which such ample testimony is borne, was first brought to 
my notice before I arrived in my Diocese, by letters from some of my Clergy. It appeared 
that a proposal had been set on foot in 1857 by Mr. McLeod, the Financial Commissioner of 
the PunjaG, for the establishment of a School at Lahore, and active steps were being taken for 
this object, when the mutiny broke out, and the scheme was necessarily suspended ; the very 
small amount of subscriptions actually collected for this School was subsequently handed over 
to me for a School in the Hills. 


Before the day of general thanksgiving for the suppression of tho mutinies, July 23rd, 
1859, I issued a pastoral letter to the Clergy of the Diocese, proposing that a collection should 
be made in all English congregations on that day for the foundation of a public School at 
some station in the Himalayas, as a thank offering to Almighty God and permanent memorial 
of the great deliverance then commemorated. Accordingly a general collection was made 
amounting to a total of Rupees 35,000, including a munificent donation of Rupees 10,000 
from His Excellency the Viceroy, who has kindly expressed to rao his warm interest in tho 
scheme, to the collection at the Cathedral, Calcutta. This money has been invented in 5i 
per cent. Government Securities in the name of the Bishop and Archdeacon of Calcutta for 
the time being, and is called the Indian Public Sc’iooh At the same time a great 

number of letters were sent to me, promising support and donations as soon as a definite 
scheme should be drawn up and placed before the public. As soon, therefore, as the site of 
the School is fixed, I hope to seud out another appeal for su’oscriptions in India. 

When I arrived at Simla, after the incessant occu)>aiion8 of my visitation tour in the 
North-West and the Punjab, I at <»nce turned my attention to the subject, and issued 
another Circular to the Civil Authorities of these Provinces, requesting information 
to the rate of payment for scliooling which could generally be - expected from persons 
for whose benefit the scheme was intended, and a number of papers were kindly circulated 
in the different stations by the Magistrates and Deputy Commissioners among the 
Clerks and other residents. A few of these have put down their names as able to afford 


... ^ , , sums which would nearly defray the coat of a boy's 

• Prom such information M I can colloct, a boys , , ,, i. .r... 

board and education at 8imla or Mussoorie in a board and education. But the rates of payment 

School of 60 boys would cost from 30 Uui^es to 3S generally mentioned arc 15, 12, 10, or even fi 

Rupees mewm. This would dimmish as the Rupees per mensem, and a large number have 

sum er o ys increase . declined entering their names at all, either from 

attaching little value to the systematic education of their children, or from inability to pledge 


themselves on the subject. 


N 


From the facts and suggestions now collected, I think that the course of action which 
ought to be pursued, in hopes of gradually remedying the great and crying evil with which 
we have to deal, is tolerably plain — 


First, we must endeavour to found one School at a central station in the Himalayas* 
probably either Simla or Mussoorie, with buildings and endowments provided by private liberali- 
t No promise of this bm two. given, nor «n any a"*! assigted, we may hope, by a Government 
be asked tiU the plan haa aMumed a more defiulte Grant-m-aid,t so as to receive a certain number ot 
•tape. children at a low rate of payment. The necessary 

School Buildings must be erected entirely by donations, and the Institution^ in accordance 
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with my pastoral letter to the Clef^, will be directly ^nnected with tlie thanksgiving day, 
and dedicated to God's service as a thank-offering for his mercy, by the erection of a Chapel 
for the use of the scholars within the School precincts, in which the circumstances of its 
foundation will be recorded. The School should be placed under the direction of a small body 
of Governors, partly official and partly elected. Among the official Governors would 
be the Lieutenant-Governor, the Bishop and Archdeacon of Calcutta, and the Commissioner 
of the Division. Should the Punjab or North-West bo separated from the Diocese of Cal- 
cutta, the Archdeacon would yield his seat among the Governors to the Bishop of the new 
See, the Bishop of Calcutta retaining his as Metropolitan of India. As soon as possible a 
Girls' Department shonld be added to the institution, as is the case in the Lawrence Asylum at 
Sunawur, and the whole should be placed under the care of a Clergyman of the Church of 
lilngland as Principal. The education, of course, should be as comprehensive as possible, 
with due reference to the wants and circumstances of the class for whose benefit the School is 
especiiilly designed, viz., the Uncovenanted Servants of Government receiving small salaries, 
and others who cannot sen<l their children to Europe. 

Secondly y it will aft'U*wards bo desirable to found Day Schools of a bumbler li;ind for the 
children of Christian residents in tlie great cities in the plains, for it is evident from some of 
the extracts above quoted, especially 11. and VIIL, that a Hill School would not do all that is 
immediately required for th(s lowest and poorest class of Eurasians. Local efforts are now 
making to estaldisli such Schools at two of the largest cities in the Punjab, and the wants of 
Liicknow would be utliply supplied by the noble Martinidre, if a girl's department were 
added to the boys' school there. But these Schools could bo maintained at a comparatively 
small cost, and "probably a Diocesan Education Society would suffice for the purpose, to give 
stability and encouragement to attempts made in the cities themselves. From these Schools, 
by means of scholarships, promising scholars could be drafted to the central Institution in the 
hills. 

' Thirdly y it is hoped that hereafter other Schools might be founded at hill stations at two 

extremities of our Empire ; at Darjeeling probably and Murree, just as the Lawrence Asylums 
at Ootacamuudj^ Murree, and Mount Aboo are the daughters of Sir Henry's parent foundation 
at Sunawur. 

But the second and third parts of the scheme need not yet be submitted to the public. 
At present our object is, with the aid of the nucleus already contributed on the thanksgiving 
day, to found one School as a beginning, to be at once a memorial of our great deliverance, 
and an earnest that by God's blessing we will try henceforth to train up in India children 
who sliall bo living Members of Christ's Church, and fitted to do their duty both to Him and . 
their country. 

It may no doubt be said in England that Europeans in India are numerous enough and 
rich enough to found such an Institution by their own unaided efforts; but it may be remem- 
bered that India is not a colony, almost independent of the mother country, which English 
settlers make their permanent home, but a province of the British Empire, in which all 
Englishmen nre as directly interested as those who are sent out for a time to administer tho 
, (iovernment ; that many in England owe as much to India personally, and are as closely con- 
nected with it as those who are actually living and working there; that the wealthier classes 
in this country are exposed to most heavy expenses for the education of their own children in 
England ; and that, in these days of high prices, financial deficits, and new taxes, their means 
are not what they were ; and that t^e class for whom the School is specially designed are 
unable to pay the wh(dc cost of their children's education at it, much less to contribute to its 
endowment. While, therefore, the obligation which rests upon us in India to do our utmost • 
to help them is not denied, and will not be evaded, it is not unreasonable to hope that as aid 
has always been forthcoming in England for other Indian objects, it will not be refused for 
this, certainly not among tho least pressing or important. 

Donations for this object may be paid to 


Any person or religious Society contributing £200 might, if he pleases, direct it to be 
invested for the foundation of a Scholarship, reducing the School expenses by £10 per annum* 
A donation of £300 would found one of £15 a year, and so on. Smaller donations may be 
made eiiher to the building or to the endowment fund, or to be given generally, without 
specifying either, to be used for whichever object stands most in need of help. 

G. E. L., CALCUTTA, 


Minute hy the Governor Generaly dated the %9th Octoier 1860. 

I RKCEIVBD the accompfinying paper from the Bishop of Calcutta in August last. It 
^ . bas been sent hy His Lordship to England for circulation, 

Eura»ian probably reached the hands of the Secretary of 

children m the HOI.. for India. It will be well that, without waiting for 

any reference from the Home Government, the Government of India should give its opinion 
of the Bishop’s scheme; for, if action is to he taken upon it by the Government, the sooner 
this is declared the better. 

2. Of the want of some more extended and effectual means of education than at present 
exi^t for European and Eurasian children there can be no doubt. The necessity is shown 
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in the extracts from letters quoted in the Bishop^s Statement, and it meets the eye of the 
traveller at almost every Station, from Calcutta to Peshawar. Moreover, it is a necessity 
which is rapidly growing stronger. Besides the ordinary rate of increase in Eurasian birt^ 
and in the births of European children in India (whatever that may be, for there are no 
means of ascertaining it accurately,) there is the fact that the influx of Europeans into 
India is gradually becoming larger ; and that with the augmentation of our English army 
and with the advancement of works of English enterprise, the births of English children, and 
of children of mixed marriages in India cannot fail to be enormously increased. 

3. If measures for educating these children are not promptly and vigorously 
encouraged and aided by the Government, we shall soon find ourselves embarrassed in all 
large towns and stations with a floating population of Indianized English, loosely brought up 
and exhibiting most of the worst qualities of both races ; whilst the Eurasian population, 
already so numerous, that the means of education offered to it are quite inadequate, will 
increase more rapidly than ever. 

•k I can hardly imagine a more profitless, unmanageable community than one so com- 
})osod. It blight bo long before it would grow to be what could be called a class dangerous 
t'* the State; but a very few years will make it, if neglected, a glaring reproach to the 
(iovcinmcnt, and to the Paith which it will, however ignorant and vicious, nominally profess. 
On the other hand, if cared for betimes, it will become a source of strength to British rule, 
and of usefulness to India. 

5. The Eurasian clu<s have an especial claim upon ns. The presence of a British 
(lovcrnment has called them into being; they serve the Govornment in many respects more 
ciricieurly than the Natives can, as yet, serve it, and more cheaply and conveniently than 
Europeans can do so ; and they are a class which, whilst it draws little or no support from 
its connection with England, is without that deep root in and hold of the soil of India from 
which our Native public servants, through llicir families and relatives, derive advantage. 

G. But the Government of India cannot undertake to provide education for either 
Europeans or Eurasians. It has other things to do, and it wopid not do that work well. 

7. The Missionaries cannot do it. Their task lies with those who are not Christians. 

S. To wait till private enterprise shall supply Schools of tb.ekind reriuired will be to wait 
indefinitely. It is only in very exceptional instances that teachers of good character and train- 
ing will bring their talents to so uncertain, and, in many respects, so discouraging a field of 
labor; and moanwhik* the evils of a dearth of education will be growing upon us. More- 
over, no system suflicioiitly comprehensive and widely spread to meet our necessities can 
rest on the isolated effut': of individuals alone. ' 

9. Therefore the case seems to bo exactly one in which a system such as Inis been pro- 

posed by the Metropolitan of India may fitly bo encouraged and aided liberally by the 
Government. It may be h 'ped that it will be supported by the British Public in India 
and in England; but the principle of self-support should be carefully kept in view, to the 
I'ullest extent to which it may be attainable. I 

10. The scheme proposed by the Bishop of Calcutta in the accompanying paper is, 
so far as it goes, a thoroughly sound and practicable one. 1 say so far as it goes, because it 
does not profess to supply the wants of those Christian children who are not of the Church 
of England, and because even as regards children who are of that Church, or whose parents 
are willing to accept, for them the teaching of the Chiireh of England, it will not, as I 
understand, put edm‘ation within the reach of the poorer of them untill those whose families 
are more at ease shall liave been provided with it, 

1 1. His Lordship contemplates the establishment in the Plains of Schools of a 
humbler and cheaper class than those in the Hills; but it is proposed that the former shall 
be Day Schools only, and that they shall be treated as a future and subsidiary step iu the 
scheme. 

12. I am strongly of opinion that Schools in the Plains should be provided as soon, at 

lea«;t, as Schools in the Hills. The expense of education nt a Hill School must, at the lowest, 
be beyond the means of a vast number of Eurasian families settled at the great Provincial 
Stations. The climate of the Hills is not a necessity to Eurasian children ; indeed it is held 
to be injurious to them, if at all weakly. A Scho.ol of 4 "tjW# >»han that proposed for 

the Hilis could, if placed at a well-chosen Station in the Plains, receive the day scholars of 
that station, and boarders from many other stations, on terms not too high for the earnings 
of their parents. I believe that the cost to boarders at such a School could be brought 
*down to less than Rupees 10 a month. Such a School might receive a European as well as 
Eurasian children ; for, although the advantage of a Hill climate would be wanting, the 
children would not be worse off in this respect than at their homes, where they would remain 
if the alternative of sending them to a Hill School should be too expensive ; which in the cases 
of some European parents, it certainly would be. It would be an excellent measure to attach 
to such a School scholarships which should enable the boys obtaining them to continue their 

^'education at the higher cla«ja School in the Hills, Butin any case I should be sorry to see 
the humbler and cheaper Schools in the Plains postponed to those in the Hills. The error into 
, which (as will be seen in the opinions quoted by the Bi»=hop) we are most likely to fall is that 
; of constructing a scheme above the reach of those whom it is most necessary to benefit ; and 
i this being so, we ought not to begin to construct from the top only. 

13. The suggestion that mechanics, the industrial arts, the practical horticulture and 
ji#riculture should be tausrht is very judicious. All of these may be taught in the climate of 
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tbe Hills, and much of them in^fhat of the Plains. Hitherto education has done little more 
for the Eurasians than te turn them into clerks and copying machines. 

14. 1 concur in the Bishop's opinion that the first Schools should be established in the 
North-Western Provinces or the Punjab, — and that the claims of Lower Bengal may be con- 
isidered later. 

15. As to the form and extent of the aid to be given by the Government of India, 
I recommend that it be as follows : — 

That to the sum collected from private subscriptions as a building and foundation 
fund an equal sum be added by the Government. 

That from the opening of each School it should receive a grant-in-aid to the fullest 
extent allowed by the Rules. 

Tliat if the School be built whsre ground is at the disposal of Government the 
ground be given. 

That the Head Master of the School, if a Clergyman, be placed on the footing of a 
Government Chaplain in regard to Pension.* 

16. Other unforeseen modes of aid may prove advisable ; but these appear to me to be 

all that can be prescribed beforehand. ^ 

• 17. In regard to the management of the Schools, I have nr»tlung to add to the Bishop's 

proposal. If, as his Lordship suggests, certain Government Olficers be included, ex-ofiicio, 
amongst the Governors, I should not wish to see any further auihority by the Government^ 
as such, exercised irfthe management. Of course, as receiving a grant-in-aid, the Schools 
would bo subject to inspection by Government Officers of the Educational Department. 

, 18. 1 have said that the scheme does not profess to supply the wants of Christian children 

who are not of the Church of England. I did not mean to impute thereby any fault 
to the scheme. It is right and prudent that, in this case, nothing more should bo aimed at 
than to meet those wants. ‘ 

19. Recently, in the case of the new Lawrence Asylum in the Neilgherries, the Govern- 
ment of India insisted, as a condition of its support, that the rules should be such as should 
admit Roman Catholic and other^ Christian children as well as children of the Church of 
England. But that was the case of a charitable Institution, founded for the children of 
soldiers, who are habitually taught in the same Regimental Schools without distinction of 
Church, and dedicated to the memory of Sir Henry Lawrence, from whose large and generous 
views, as shown in the constitution of the original Lawrence Asylum in the Himalayas, any 
departure would have been unpardonable. 

20. The Schools now contemplated are not Charitable Institutions; they are designed 
f for the use of a class, the families composing which can supply abundance of scholars of the 

Church of England, and which, for the most part, would not willingly pay for the teaching 
of a School which was not essentially' of that Church. I have no doubt that an attempt to 
accommodate such Schools to the teaching of children of all Churches would lead to its lailure, 

21. But though the proposal of the Bishop goes to the full length which, in the cir- 
I cumstances described, as desirable, I am of opinion that the Government of India cannot with 

justice limit its support to these Schools alone. The very larixe numl>er of Eurasian Roman 
Catholics scattered through the Upper Provinces, and empl oyed under the Government, and the 
not inconsiderable number of Presbyterians settled in the country have their claims upon this 
Government as well as the members of the Church of England. 

22. I recommend, therefore, that, besides grants-in-aid (which under certain rules may 
be claimed by any Schools) assistance in the same form, and in the same proportion as have 
been proposed fur the Church of England School, should bo extended to any Homan Catholic 
or Presbyterian School which, with the same view, may be founded in the Hills; and to any 
School of a lower class, connected with it which may he newly established in the Plains. 

23. I have written of Schools to be established in Bengal only, because the Bishop's 
scheme applies only to Bengal and to the Himalayas, But if a scheme similar to that which 
His Lordship has proposed should be originated in Madras or Bombay, I recommend that 
X\\e Government take the same part in supporting and executing it. I do not, however, think 
it advisable that such a scheme should emanate from the Goverument. 


’’UMBHIJ.CH. LIBRARY 

Despatch to the Secretary of State, No, 24, 


CANNING. 

dated Zrd November 1860. 


In the 23rd paragraph of the Bishop's Annual Report, which was transmitted to you 
with our letter in the Ecclesiastical Department, No. 8, dated the 2nd of August, allusion 
was made to a design entertained by His Lordship of establishing a School in the Hills for'; 
European and Eurasian boys, the children of Clerks and others, whether employed in th^ 
service of Government or otherwise, and in the lOth paragraph of our reply, dated the 2iid 
idem, (forwarded with the same letter,) we intimated to His Lordship our cordial concurrence • 
in the project. 


2. We have now the honor to transmit, for your consideration, the enclosed copy of a . 
Statement by the Bisho|>, submitting a scheme for the establishment of such a School either 
at Simla or Mussoorie, with the Minutes which we have recorded upon it. We trust that' 

— — — — — — . — 1 


, * Judging from the sum already collected by the Bishop in India, and in expects tion of the success which, it - 
M ho]^, inll attend his Lordship’s appeal to England, these aids would probably suffice for the estaMishment of aaa '] 

School of the higher class in the Hills, and one ia the Plsi^ of a lower cUs^ but affiliated to it. ^ ' 



the views %hich are expressed in the Governor Generars Minute^ a$ to the part to be taken 
by Government in promoting the general object which the Bishop has heart, will meet 
with your approval. 

Despatch from the Secretary of State, No. 3, dated 16M January 1861. 

I HAVE considered in Council your letter dated 3rd November (No. 24) 1860> on thh. 
subject of a design entertained by the Bishop of Calcutta, for the establishment of a Board-" 
ing School in the Hills, and of Day-Schools at the several Stations in the Plains, for the 
children of Europeans and Eurasians of limited means, whether in the service of Government, 
or otherwise. 

2. I entirely concur in the sentiments expressed by the Bishop and your Government, 
as to the great and increasing importance of some systematic measures beiug adopted for 
promoting the education of this class of children, and I agree with you that the object is one 
well deserving the encouragement and assistance of Government. 

3. I entertain no doubt of the great advantage to bo expected from the establishment 

of the proposed Institution in the Hills, in which the European and Eurasian children of tho , 
non-Military classes will enjoy tho benefits, which have already been extended to the children -r'' 
of soldiers of European origin in the Lawrence Asylums — and with tho exception of tho 
proposal as to the Head ^lastcr^s pension, I approve the manner in which you propose that ) 
the assistance of Government shall be afforded to the Institution, If it is intended that tho 
pension of the Head Master, on the fooling of a Government Chaplain,^' shall be. paid by 
Government, I cannot sanction the proposal, a similar. recommendation regarding the Principal 
of the Lawrence Asylum having already been negatived, although that Institution, uuliko 
the proposed School, has bgen formally taken over as a Government Institution. 

4. 1 concur in your remarks as to the inexpediency of delaying the formation of tho 
proposed small Station Schools in the Plains ; and the suggested establishment of a Central 
School in the Plains, of a lower order than that proposed ibr tho Hills, will no doubt receive 
every consideration from the Bishop and those associated with him iu this laudable under- 
taking. 

5. I approve the intention expressed in the concluding paragraphs of the Minute of the 
Governor General, as to the assistance to bo given to Schools for the children (when they are 
sufficiently numerous) of those Europeans and Eurasians who are not Members of the 
Church of England ; and I agree with His Lordship that, if any measures are taken in tho 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies for establishing Schools for European and Eurasian children, 
the same support and assistance should be rendered to tho movement ug has been\^ 
sanctioned for Bengal. 


C. WOOD. 







